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“DINNER’S READY!” 


Ww this issue: You Can Test for Hidden Hunger in 








PICK OF THE PICK-UPS Meet the truck that hefts any load—be 
it bricks or broccoli—with a new kind of economy you'll appreciate a dozen times a day. This is the 1960 
Dodge Sweptline. Go on—pilot it down a busy market alley. See how its shorter turning radius lets it cut 
into the slimmest loading spots with ease. See how it scampers through traffic to cut minutes off trip time 
... with up to 200 hp. and bigger brakes to match! Check its load space: Up to 84 cu. ft.—more than any 


pick-up in its class! And now take a peek at Sweptline’s down-with-the-lowest price tag! You’ve begun to 


learn why the Dodge Sweptline is the pick of the pick-ups. Let your Dodge dealer fill in the details—today! 


Dodge 4-wheel- 


drive models are 8. ~ . DEPEND ON 


available with 


rugged Six or V-8 =~ y ‘ 7 
engines TT) it) ) ; i \ TO SAVE YOU MONEY IN BUGKS 


202 hp. 6,000 Ibs. 
to 20,000 Ibs. A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


max. G.V.W. 
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They 
Goodyear Sign! 


No matter what its horsepower—or its load rating—your 
truck’s capabilities must be transmitted through its tires. 
That means you really owe it to yourself to make certain 
of top tire performance. And you do just that when you 
buy or specify Goodyears—the world’s toughest truck tires. 
Here’s why: 


Toughest Body: Built with 3-T Rayon or Nylon Proc- 
essed Cord—tempered (like steel) with Tension, Tempera- 
ture and Time—for top resistance to heat, shock and 
fatigue—for longer, more satisfactory life—more recaps, 
too. 


Toughest Tread: Made with the newest and finest rub- 
ber plus the latest chemicals (including certain advanced 
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Hi-Miler, Road Lug-T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Oh 











The World's 
Toughest Truck Tires by 


GooD, 


f&.. lo get the most out of 
rer’ YOUr truck tires 


—go with the world’s toughest! 


THE BIG BUY IN TRUCK TIRES 


*6-ply rating, 6.00-16 * 
tube-type plus tax and 
recappable tire — other 
sizes also at low prices 
Only 


(subject to change) on 
EASY BUDGET TERMS—at 
most Goodyear dealers’! 


FAR : 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


super-toughening agents)—for a more wear- and chip- 
resistant tread—for more original mileage than with any 
comparable tire. 


Improved Traction: A full line of advanced tread 
designs—for taking your truck over the toughest going 
—on back road or smooth highway—through plowed field, 
marshland or wood lot—in mud, snow—even on ice! 


Add improved traction to longer-wearing treads and 
longer-lived bodies and you can easily see why Goodyears 
are the tires to meet every need on the farm and to do it 
at the lowest cost per mile. See your Goodyear dealer for 
the tire you need! Or write: Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


RIB HI-MILER 
—for general 
hauling —the 
proved best 
buy in its 
price class. 


ROAD LUG— 
for extra 
traction needs 
both on and 
Off the road. 


XTRA GRIP— 
tops in 
traction and 
tread-wear— 
the finest ‘‘all- 
season”’ tire. 
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Taking snapshots......... 43 






. . is America’s 
most popular hob- 
by. To improve 
shots, here are 
practical tips you 
will want to follow. 


... in crops can be 
detected by a tissue 
test. You can’t tell 
needed elements 
just by looking. 
Test to be sure. 


... and cherish an- 
tiques? Did you 
know that those 
old designs are be- 
ing adapted to 
present-day use? 


This month’s cover... 
ee eggs — reminds you that 
frq in the South s-u-n- 
d ® 6s-h-i-n-e spells 
happiness. Our 
artist, Hardie Gra- 
matky, captured 
some of it on a 
Maryland wheat 
farm for our read- 
ers. In his brush 
strokes you sense 
pleasant tiredness 
that follows hard 
work, the prospect of a wholesome meal, the 
comfort of home. Behind this picture, too, is 
the story of a friendship (see page 10). 
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The Mail 
Box 


Space Control 

Outer space 

May lessen its fears 

When we’ve conquered 

the space 
Between our ears. 
Herman Taylor, 

Botetourt County, Vq, 


Left-Handed Guitar Player 


The April cover (square dance 
group) leads me to ask this question; 
When a left-handed man plays a guj. 
tar, does it have to be restrung or dogs 
he play it backwards? 

Jack Ewing, Illinois, 

When the guitar is played, the high 
string should be nearest the player's 
lap or knees, so if the player is left 
handed, he should reverse the order 
of strings and turn the bridge around, 


Looking Glass for Crows 


About the time crows arrive, I sus 
pend a mirror by a string so it will 
hang free to turn with the air currents, 
When they see themselves, they do 
not come back. This might also work 
on blackbirds. Zachary H. Moses, 

Greenville County, S. C. 


Reprints on Foreign Tobacco 


I would like to see W. P. Hedrick’s 
series on fluecured tobacco production 
in foreign countries reprinted. As Lec- 
turer to our local Grange, I would like 
to have 25 copies for distribution to 
members. L. T. Leitner, 

Marion County, S. C. 


Be Careful of Stings 


When I was a child, “It’s only a 
sting,” was common thought. One day 
when cutting our bee tree, my cousin 
received about 100 stings without seri- 
ous effects. But a few years later my 
father received only one. It caused 
facial paralysis so that he could not 
close one eye or one side of his mouth 
for years. Mrs. Sidney Godwin, 

Wilson County, N.C. 


Wrong Mountains 


Your March cover was labeled 
“Spring in the Alleghanies, Rappahan- 
nock County, Va.” Rappahannock 
County is in the Blue Ridge. The Al 
leghanies are west of the Shenandoah 
Valley. Anyhow, I like the picture. 

Charles M. Beahm, 
Roanoke County, Va. 


We're glad to have the geographical 
correction. And the main thing is that 
you liked the picture. 


Farmers for Legislature 


It is the duty of our rural people to 
see to it that we have candidates for 
our legislatures and Congress who are 
farmers or have farmed. There are just 
as much brains and ability on our farms 
as in our cities and it is our duty to us 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Plug-free corn head and sure, positive shelling 


speed your picking ...save corn others lose! 


Just mount a corn head on your McCormick® No. 91, 
101, or 151 for fastest picking two-row outfit you’ve ever 
seen! You’ll save corn and time... slash per-acre imple- 
ment investment. 

Rugged McCormick corn heads take tough going and 
heaviest yields in stride. Deep, gently-tapered gatherers, 
and quick-responding hydraulic lift help you save corn 
others lose. Space stripper plates and snapping rolls 
on-the-go, for kernel-saving, husks-on snapping. Extra- 
big feed openings swallow weedy, trashy crops fast, with- 
out plugging. Wide feeder delivers ears parallel to the 
cylinder. Here, filler bars close gaps... hold ears tightly 





Low-cost 812 or 10 foot No. 91 is the most maneuverable combine 
ever built! Turn it on the spot...reverse it instantly with exclusive lever 
steering. It's unmatched for fast combining of small fields and odd corners. 
Big separator makes quick work of big fields, too. 


between rasp bars and concave for sure, positive roll- 
action shelling. You get less cob breakage... cleaner 
corn in the tank. Drive wheels straddle two rows to 
help you steer with corn-saving precision. Big wheel 
brakes help you turn in less space... get on the row 
fast. Powerful valve-in-head engine masters toughest 
going. Top-centered grain tank puts weight where needed 
for best traction... easiest steering. 

See your IH dealer now! Find out how McCormick 
combines can cut your small grain and corn harvest 
costs. Check on 2-row, tractor-mounted picker with 
sheller attachment and 1-row, pull-type snapper, too. 








@ 1H Parts Depots 
@ Dot represents 10 dealers 









3, by 12 parts depots 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





5,000 dealers backed 
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‘How | use 
Murine 
to soothe 
my eyes 
and so 
relax 
tension’ 


SAM SNEAD 


Famous golf star 










*“‘Wherever I go, Murine goes, 
right in my golf bag,’’ says 
Slammin’ Sam. ‘‘Sometimes the 
wind and dust get pretty bad. 
But I’m always ready to soothe 
my eyes with Murine.’”’ You 
may not play golf like Sam 
does, but you'll find Murine is 
just as comforting to your eyes. 
Keep Murine handy to soothe 
your eyes and so relax tension. 























REFRESHING 
CLEANSING 
SOOTHING 



















New! 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
HANDY TO CARRY 
WITH YOU 
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. EYES 


















Murine is also available in the 
familiar glass bottie with 
separate eye dropper. 


TRAE ARE 
for your eyes’ 


THE MURINE CO., INC., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
*TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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We’d Like 


Fishing Scene Shows a Member of Our “Family” 


Do you still have our May issue? If so, you will enjoy looking 
again at the color picture on page 28—the happy man and boy 
fishing in a pond circled by dense cypress trees, the reflection of 
trees and flowers in the water being especially charming. The 
small boy shown (this picture was made several years ago) is Bill 
Poe, son of our late editor William D. Poe, and grandson of Senior 
Editor Clarence Poe. Bill has now grown tall and is doing well in 
school studies, is an officer in student government, and on the 
basketball team. And you may be surprised that Photographer 
Lewis Watson found this dense cypress forest in Wake County, 


N. C.—less than 20 miles from Raleigh! 


What a Difference a Year Can Make 
Remember the de- 4 
lightful scene pic- 
tured on our March 
cover—the home in 
Rappahannock Coun- 
ty, Va., surrounded by 
flowering dogwoods, 
tulips, jonquils, and 
shrubs in bloom? We 
have to make such 
pictures when they 
are in season and 
sometimes hold a year 
before they’re timely 
again. The picture on 
our March 1960 cov- i 
er, for example, was 


made in the early spring of 1959. But what a different picture we 
had this year! Here’s the way that same house looked surrounded 
by a blanket of snow in mid-March. Under the snow of this spring, 
flowers waited around to burst forth again into another scene of 


breathtaking beauty in April, however. 


Wasps “Shot” the Photographer 

Progressive Farmer editors and 
photographers report dozens of fun- 
ny or unusual experiences to us in 
an average year of traveling over the 
South, and in other parts of the coun- 
try, but Photographer John McKin- 
ney takes-the prize for “mishaps.” 

Late last spring we told you about 
John’s boll weevils getting loose in 
New York City while he was there to 
shoot a full-page picture of boll wee- 
vils for our June issue. 

Now we have photographic proof 
of his “head-on” clash with a wasp 
nest on Master Farmer Ralph Blake- 
ly’s South Carolina farm. Mrs. Blake- 


To Mention 








ly, who gave first aid, certifies that four wasps speared him in one 


attack! 


Why Fix the Roof If It Isn’t Raining? 


Associate Editor Bill LaRue brought in this story the other day. 
““That barn roof is leaking awful bad. Why don’t you fix it?’ 


asked Farmer Black. 
““Can't,’ replied Farmer White. 


“It’s been sunny all week until today. Why didn’t you fix it 


when it wasn’t raining?’ pressed Black. 


“‘What’s the use? When it ain’t raining, the roof don’t leak!’ 


replied White.” 


That’s about the way we approach some of our jobs when these 


lazy spring days come on. 
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Consolidated 1908 with “The South. © 
ern Farm Gazette,” founded 1895 

Dr. Tait Butler at Starkville, Miss. 
...and 1913 with “The Texas Farm. 
er,” founded at Dallas, Tex., 1878. 
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Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
circumscribed by no_sel h or ss 
policy, it will fearlessly the right defe . 
and impartially the wrong ¢ n. 

From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 1886. 
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“Eaton 2-Speed Axles help us 


RN SWAMPLAND INTO PAY DIRT" 





S FARMER W. E. SCHLECHTER, BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA 


“A big percentage of 

the nation’s winter 

vegetables are grown 

here on the edge of 

the Everglades,” says 

Mr. Schlechter. “This 

is muck land — soft, 

a black, soggy. It’s rich 

but treacherous—impossible to farm with- 

wtthe proper equipment. When it comes 

hauling, there’s one piece of equipment 

weve found absolutely essential... an 

faton 2-Speed Axle. We use six Ford 

tucks in our operation, and there’s an 
faton on every one of them. 

‘Time isan important factor when we’re 

topping radishes. We can’t afford to let 


EATON 


4SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


mud or weather delay us. And they don’t 
with those Eaton 2-Speeds on the job. 
Eaton’s low-gear range supplies the extra 
pulling power needed to haul heavy pay- 
loads out of the fields, even after hours of 
steady rain. Our trucks get through mud 
that would stop a conventional axle truck 
dead in its tracks. 

“In addition, our Eaton-equipped 
trucks team perfectly with the vegetable 
combines. In low-gear range, our trucks 
pace the combines through the fields at a 
steady, powerful crawl. There’s never any 
stalling or jerking.” 

Discover for yourself the advantages of 
an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. Ask your truck 
dealer for a demonstration today. 


MORE THAN 2 MILLION EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY Soe 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





“ROAD TRIPS ARE SHORTER, thanks to Eaton,” says Mr. 
Schlechter. “In high-gear range, our trucks roll to the pack- 
ing sheds as fast as the law allows—get back quicker for 
reloading. But time isn’t all we save. We save money on fuel, 
too. That’s because an Eaton 2-Speed holds down engine 
RPM for real gas economy.” 


FORD DEALER Charlie 
Bolton, Belle Glade Mo- 
tors, Inc., Belle Glade, 
Fla., says, “Because of 
the field conditions we 
have in these parts, I 
recommend an Eaton 
2-Speed Axle for every 
farm truck. . addition 
to versatile pecformance, 
the Eaton 2-Speed really 
stands up to hard work— 
saves farmers plenty on 
maintenance. An Eaton 
Axle also assures a better 
trade-in value when it’s 
time to buy a new truck.” 
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Implement. 
of the month 


(C3 Way Ditcher-Terracer Blade, 6” 

(7) Heavy Duty 3-Way Blade, 7’ 

([) No. 7 Angledozer (w/Brush Rake 
at’chmt.) (Row crop tractors) 


-type blades 
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LD Soil Scraper 
-shaped blade 


ge. Same gears and 


Hudson Automatic Row 


(7) Whirlwind Terracer 
Marker 
([] Dump-type Rake 
( Windrow Attachment 
duty Gyro cutters. 


O 


(7 Pasture Renovator 


riced rotary 


Servis-quality features include: Fan 


to lift stalks into blade path. A 
carrier and free swinging blades to protect 
See your Servis dealer for a demonstration. 


against stump damage. Shear pin clutch plates 


to protect PTO from dama 


Gyro 60” Shredder (Pull & lift models) 
(OE 60” Clipper (Pull & lift models) 
bearings as heavy- 


(D Gyro 66” Shredder (Pull & lift models) 
([) BM-60” Mower (Belly mount) 


(D Gyro 140” Shredder (Pull-type) 


(CD Gyro 84” Brush Cutter (Pull-type) 


yro cutters 


y-duty parts, the 


-60 is lighter, more economical, yet guaranteed 














CLIP THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN WITH COMPLETE DETAILS 


SERVIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


E-6GO Clipper ...economy p 


Modeled after the famous Servis G 


Dept. 6, 1000 Singleton Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
Please send me information on items checked, 


Type Tractor Owned 


ghum, light cotton stalks. 60” swath. Lift and 


with many of the same heav 
pull models. 


E 
Ideal for clipping pastures; cutting corn, sor- 


to cut 1%2” brush. 





Make pay dirt pay more... 


join your soil conservation district! 
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Special from The Progressive 
Farmer’s Washington Office 


What’s New 


By EUGENE BUTLER 
and JAY RICHTER 





Benson’s Eight Years 


When next New Year’s Day rolls around, the American farmer 
will have had eight years of farm policy administration under 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

What do we have to show for it? 

In the last pre-Benson year, 1952, farm prices averaged 100% 
of parity. Last year they averaged 80% of parity. Farm costs are 
up, farm prices are down. The Agriculture Department budget 
for the fiscal year starting July 1 will be about $6 billion, about 
double the size of the budget when Benson took office. 

Meanwhile, the nonfarming public has been all but convinced 
that the whole farm program is a boondoggle and ought to be 
thrown out. But Benson, as he prepares to wind up his steward- 
ship of American agriculture, sees his eight-year record as one of 
at least partial success. 

“Farmers and ranchers are enjoying the highest standard of 
living ever attained in any agriculture.” That’s what he told a 
Senate subcommittee recently. 

The cost-price squeeze remains a pressing problem. But Ben- 
son sums up: 

“As an economic group they (farmers) have fared quite well.” 


USDA Gets Support in Food Additives Battle 


A report to President Eisenhower may have a powerful influ- 
ence on the Washington battle over chemical additives used in 
farming and food processing. It gives 100% backing to USDA’s 
claim that in dealing with chemicals, scientists should be allowed 
to use their judgment in deciding whether a specific dose of any 
material raises a threat of cancer. 

Welfare Secretary Arthur S. Flemming has claimed that under 
the so-called Delaney Amendment to the food additives law he 

can’t do that. Flemming maintains, in effect, that a chemical must 
be banned from food if any amount—no matter how large—can 
produce cancer in laboratory animals. 

Farm chemical industry leaders have warned that unless 
USDA’s viewpoint is adopted—either administratively or through 
a new law—research on new agricultural chemicals may be ham- 
strung in many cases. 


Study To Be Made of Suckering Chemical 


What’s the real, scientific truth about the effect of that con- 
troversial suckering chemical, MH-30, on tobacco plants? 

Congress has asked USDA to get the basic facts, and a study 
will be made. Results of the study may lead to some decisions as 
to whether the price-support program should be used to discour- 
age use of the chemical. 

A request for the study came from the House Agriculture 
committee’s tobacco subcommittee. The lawmakers said they 
intended to take no action until all the facts are in. But they 
warned growers, in the meantime, to go slow in using chemical. 

Upshot of all this is that there'll be no price support discounts 
or other federal penalties against the use of MH-30 this year. 


What's New ... In Brief 


Protests against high rate of broiler condemnations by federal 
inspectors have led USDA to organize a panel of scientists to 
restudy inspection standards. They'll look, among other things, at 
the possibility that some parts of condemned birds could be cleared 
as wholesome. . . . The Teamsters Union is formally chartering a 
New Jersey poultryman’s local and claims to have inquiries from 
11 other states including Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, and Florida. . . . Recent congressional hearings on a bill to 
set up a national uniform milk quality standard show sharp divi- 
sion on the question, with many localities opposed to the plan. 











In the next few 
weeks you'll be hous- 
ing your new hens and 
tapering in the layer ration you'll be 
feeding next winter. So now’sa 
time to take a fresh look at layer “egg 
onomics” , . . because chances agg 
good that the ration you feed in fhe 
laying house will have a lot to do wi 
whether or not your birds will pay 
back the investment you've made 
them and a profit, too. 


EGGONOMICS 


To make a profit on eggs 
year you will need both high 9 
duction and low feed cost per 
en. In other words, you have 
feed a top quality ration, one f 
supplies all the “makings” a 
bird needs to maintain maximum 
production ... and you have to by 
those “makings” at the lowest ¢ 
sible cost. 

Consider these three possibll 
feeding programs. " 


1. LOSS! You can feed a “cheap 
ration that doesn’t supply the 
“makings” for good birds to 

tain top production. When pro? 
duction drops, the overhead per” 
dozen increases . . . and can eat up 
any savings you may have made on 
a “bargain-basement” feeding ina 
big hurry. 

LOSS! you can feed a top qual- 
ity highly-fortified ration that will 
get you the high production good 
birds can give . . . but there’sa 
considerable variation in what 
these premium grade rations cost. 
If you don’t buy shrewdly, feed 
costs may eat up your profit. 
PROFIT! On the Watkins Pro- 
gram, you can get the high pro- 
duction that premium quality 
rations can give... yet the feed 
cost per dozen stays low. The 
Watkins recommended ration 
costs less than other comparable 
rations because you “mix your 
own” from locally purchased 
proteins and Watkins Min- 
VITE for Layers. Surveys of 
Watkins customers show they 
average 78.6% production, 6.4¢ 
out of pocket cost ... or about 
12¢-13¢ per dozen total feed 
cost. 
Next time your Watkins Dealer 

calls, ask him about the Watkins 
Layer Program. 


Watkins Products, Ine. 


Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va 
Atlanta, Georgia : 














If you should become too disabled to work 
would your income be “laid up” too? 


... your New York Life Agent offers Accident Policy 
**50,” which provides income benefits for total dis- 
ability due to accident and accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits. This policy, available to men 
between 18 and 60 years old, is also noncancellable 
and guaranteed renewable to age 65. Although it 
offers no sickness benefits, the “50” policy may fit 
your individual needs—and budget—very well. Ask 





your New York Life Agent about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Nylic) INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life, a mutual company, pays dividends, as 
declared, to policy owners only. It is one of the strongest 
legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 





You can help guard against 
loss of earnings with this 
modern disability income plan 
from New York Life. 


New York Life’s Income Protector “51” 
Policy can be adapted to suit the per- 
sonal need of every farmer and rancher. 


This policy can provide you with a 
monthly income if you become totally 
disabled because of an accidental bodi- 
ly injury or a sickness. You can use this 
income to help pay medical bills . . . or 
the mortgage . . . or the wages of tem- 
porary farmhands. Regardless of how 
you use it, this money would surely be 
welcome at such a difficult time. 


An additional benefit is payable in the 
case of accidental death or dismember- 
ment. 


The Income Protector ‘‘51”’ Policy, 
available to men between 18 and 55 
years old, is noncancellable and guar- 
anteed renewable to age 65. While 
your policy is properly in force, New 
York Life can’t cancel it, can’t increase 
your premium, can’t restrict your bene- 
fits no matter how many times you 
collect them. 


Ask your New York Life Agent to tell 
you more about the Income Protector 
**51” Policy, and how it can help pro- 
vide greater security for you. Or use 
the coupon below. 


The New York Life Agent 
in Your County is a Good Man to Know 





New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. PF-42 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like more information on: 


[_] The Income Protector “51” 
[_] Accident Policy “50” 


I (am) (am not) a New York Life policy owner now. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN. 





COUNTY —STATE 
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WINTER? 


If your barn roof just can’t take it any longer—or if you’re putting up a 
new building—here’s a money-saving suggestion: roof it with Bethlehem 


Stormproof Galvanized Steel Roofing. 


Stormproof Roofing is attractive to the eye, and easy on the pocket- 
book. Being stee/ roofing, it is extremely strong, requires less framing 


lumber. Purlins or nailing girts on 2-ft centers 
are usually support enough. Stormproof’s 
great strength also prevents the roofing from 
tearing loose at the nail-holes in high winds. 


Special Features Keep Out Weather 

A rich coating of zinc—especially the Seal 
of Quality coating— protects Stormproof from 
corrosion for a long, long time. Special de- 
sign features at sides and ends (see sketches) 
keep out seepage and weather. The large sizes 
of the individual sheets give fast coverage, 
yet are still convenient to handle. 

Even with all these advantages, Stormproof 
Roofing is surprisingly low-priced. Your 
dealer will gladly help you figure the quantity 
you'll need, furnish an estimate, and give you 
tips on how to install it. Pay him a visit on 


your next trip to town. 





Z, 


DRY LAP. The three cross-corru- 
gations at the bottom of each 
sheet prevent end-lap siphoning, 
provide a snug fit with the sheet 
beneath, eliminate buckling of 
the steel. 

















DRAINS. Double drains carry off 


any moisture siphoning through 
the side-lap, while providing 
ample nailing surface. No need 
for battens with Stormproof gal- 
vanized steel roofing. 





Galvanized 
Steel 
Roofing 
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How do the leading candidates for the presidential nomination stac} 
up on farm issues? Here’s a look at the way they’ve voted on some of 
the major farm bills and amendments in recent years: 


Issue Humphrey Kennedy Symington Johnson 


To set supports on basic crops 
other than wheat at 90% of 
parity, March 8, 1956.............. Yes No Yes Yes 





To eliminate 90% supports for 
wheat, March 9, 1956.............. No Yes No 





To set supports on all basics 
between 87 and 89% of parity, 
Maren 10, 1906) 5.000.600.2242. Yes Yes Yes Yes 





To set 51 million acre 1957 
corn allotment, April 1957...... Yes No Yes 


To freeze price supports at 
1957 levels, March 1958........ Yes Yes Yes Yes 


To eliminate floors under basic 
crop supports after two-year 








period, July 1958...................... No No No No 
To raise feed grain supports 
to 85% of parity, July 1958..... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
To raise milk supports 5%, July 
NOE atisiniisbadiicn Yes No Yes Yes 
To cut ACP funds by $150 
million, June 1959..................-. No No* No* No 


To set wheat supports at 90% 
of parity in return for acreage 
Ce aaa ea Yes Yes* Yes Yes 


To approve a pilot food stamp 
plan, September 1959.............. Yes Yest Yes Yes 


* means Senator was paired for or against the issue. 
+ means Senator did not actually cast a vote, but announced his position on it at the time. 
Nixon’s votes are not listed because, as Vice President, he votes only in cases where 


there is a tie vote in the Senate. In the above list he voted only one time. He favored 
eliminating 90% supports for wheat, March 9, 1956. 


A Cover by a Favorite Artist 


Our June cover brought togeth- 
er some congenial people — Artist 
Hardie Gramatky of Connecticut 
and the Theodore C. Redman fam- 
ily of Kent County, Md. 

“Mr. Gramatky is very interested 
in children,” says Mrs. Redman. 
“Once we were quite amused to 
find our four and two year olds sit- 
ting in a wheelbarrow which was al- 
ready occupied by Mr. Gramatky.” 

The Redmans have three sons— 
Anthony, 9, Matthew, 4, and Tim- 
othy, 2. 

The editors thought the picture 
should have a little girl in it, too, 
so the artist sketched the Redmans’ 
niece, Heather Miller. 

“This,” says Mr. Gramatky, “was g 
one of the most pleasant assign- +t). pedmans — we thought yo 
ments I have had in a long time.” would like to meet them, too! 

















Need this many? 


coacooupaes meeps 


BAND-AID 


PLASTIC STRIPS 


Now really big for big scrapes and 
cuts. (Big, soft absorbent pad equals 
3 or more regular-size pads.) 
Aerated ... hundreds and hundreds 
of tiny vents let skin “‘breathe’’ for 
faster healing . . . easy removal. 








Super-Stick. Won’t loosen in water. 
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WEATHER 
Weakens Birds 
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Iriggers 
Disease Set backs 


Terramycin® 
Poultry Formula 
fights disease’ 


im the bird... 


rsTavemiaMmaalomelaial-<latoa 2c] «a1 


Economical. One level tea 
spoonful makes two gallons 
(o) My oko ha=van am olaehactendlelammaar-}i 
helps ward off disease set- 
backs due to Terramycin: 
Susceptible organisms. 

Or if they are sick, just 
double the dose. A tea- 
spoonful makes a gallon of 
potent treatment for fight- 
ing bacterial diseases. 

At your retailer's now. 

















Weather in June 


By Barry Schilit 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF 
AVERAGE RAINFALL 


50 75 os 150 


Near-normal rainfall is forecast for the 
coastal regions of Virginia and North 
Carolina. However, western portions of 
these states and most of South Carolina 
will be wetter than usual, averaging 125 
to 150% of normal. Some measurable rain- 
fall is expected during each third of the 
month. Wet periods predicted in middle 
third of June should have frequent but 
scattered thundershowers with some hail. 

Monthly temperatures will average 1 
to 3 degrees warmer than usual. Some of 
the hottest weather of the month is ex- 
pected between June 11-18, when high 
afternoon readings will register in the low 
90’s at most inland locations. Another hot 
spell is forecast between June 22-27, with 
similar high temperatures. 

Last June, temperatures averaged close 
to normal, but the range was unusually 
wide. A few isolated areas had near nor- 
mal or slightly above normal rainfall. In 
general, conditions were quite dry. 


It’s Raining Cats and Dogs 


In mythology, the dog and wolf were 
attendants of Odin, the storm god, while 
the cat was supposed to have great in- 
fluence on the weather. The expression, 
“The cat has a gale of wind in her tail” is 
still used by English sailors. From my- 
thology, the cat may be the symbol of the 
downpouring rain and the dog a symbol 
of the strong winds which usually ac- 
company a storm. 


ESTIMATED DEPARTURE FROM 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE 


DAILY 


CHANGES 


Carolinas and 
Virginia 


ieee 


PRECIP. TEMP. 


= Day of Month 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 4) 














and support these farm people so 
that they may be more useful citi- 
yens and that American agricul- 
ture may be more ably represent- 
ed. Wilbur S. White, 

Marion County, S. C. 


for Lost Loved Ones 
Like Dr. Poe (April) I long felt 
Jesus was severe in His, “Let the 
dead bury their dead” until I 
gained His broader meaning. 
Jesus disdained death and con- 
sidered it as one of the mortal 
claims to be overcome by under- 
standing the power of the Spirit. 
Hence in the rebuke, “Let the 
dead bury their dead,” Christ 
simply placed all stress on life. I 
think it is unfortunate today that 
churches place so much stress on 
death and seek in vain to hallow 
death. David J. Edwards, 
Hughes County, Okla. 





It warmed my heart in a very 
special way. M. S. Pearson, Sr., 
Monroe County, Ala. 


Senior Editor Poe says: I appre- 
ciate all messages I have received 
on this subject. I wish I had ad- 


aren / 


*e*For more testing of equip- 
ment on trucks to sprinkle hogs 
with water on medium to long 
hauls to market. On hauls of 27 
and 11 hours, savings were $72 
per truckload for the longest trip, 
and $45 for the other. Sprinkling 
equipment that gave best results 
cost about $300. 











= +++ For a new apple variety 
for the Lower South with fruit of 
high sugar, low acid, and sizes up 
tol pound. From a chance seed- 
ling, the new variety is a prolific 
bearer and said to be tops for 
cooking or eating. An excellent 
storer, it will hold good quality 
up to three months in household 
refrigerator. Several Southeastern 
experiment stations are testing it 
this year, 


= © ++ For possibilities of higher 
yields, better color, and improved 
firmness of tomatoes by close 
spacing of plants. Dr. A. A. Kat- 
tan, University of Arkansas, found 

is true when two rows of plants 
were set 18 inches apart on beds 
5 or 6 feet wide. Plants were 
staggered 18 inches apart in rows. 
Dr. Kattan believes shading from 
ot sun is the main reason for bet- 
ter color. Improved firmness, less 
cracking, and less puffiness prob- 
ably result from more competition 
for water between closely spaced 
plants during rainy periods. Best 
results came with good fertilizer, 
imigation, and disease control. 


mitted 1) that for many it will not be 
easy to follow the rules I recommended, 
but 2) constantly and earnestly trying 
to follow them will bring ever increas- 
ing peace and comfort. And instead of 
“lose your sorrow in service to the 
living,” perhaps “lighten (or lessen) 
your sorrow” might have been better. 


Tribute to William Poe 


I have read with interest and emo- 


tion the tribute to William Poe in your 

April Progressive Farmer. He had a 

deep, warm, clear understanding of 

problems facing us and his qualities 
of leadership were wonderful. 

Luther H. Hodges, 

Governor of North Carolina. 


The article about William Poe 
makes it possible for thousands who 
never knew him personally to draw 


inspiration from the example of his 
life. L. Y. Ballentine, 
North Carolina Commissioner 

of Agriculture. 


“Open Letter to Congress” 

If farmers are to continue to be 
subsidized because of overproduction, 
why should this same theory not fol- 
low in all of our employment fields, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY PRESENTS 


THE FIRST ANNUAL FORD ALMANAC 
FARM EFFICIENCY AWARDS 


L. A. ABBOTT, Morrison, Ill, 
has grown 132 bu, of corn per 
acre, farm-wide, for past 23 
years. His cost: 49¢ a bu. 


ke ud 


LEWIS FOSSETT, Canton, Ge., 
produced broilers for 16¢ a Ib., 
fed only 2.4 Ib. of feed per Ib. 
of gain, and produced 509,000 
Ib. of broiler meat per man. 


FLOYD MURPHY, Colfax, Calif., 
produced 260 eggs per hen, fed 
only 3.96 Ib. of feed per dozen 
eggs, and got 72% production. 


Ford Motor Company takes particular pleasure in honor- 
ing outstanding farmers with the first annual Ford 
Almanac Farm Efficiency Awards. 

These award winners typify today’s progressive farmer 
whose skill and efficiency have contributed to the health 
and welfare of our nation and world. They were selected 
by John Strohm, editor of the Ford Almanac, and a panel 


of agricultural experts. 


Tn saluting the American farmer, we feel a deep pride in 
having played a part in helping farmers everywhere 
achieve a higher level of efficiency. In the years since 
Henry Ford pioneered in the development and mass pro- 
duction of farming equipment, Ford Motor Company has 


NEWELL ELDER, Springfield, 


JOHN FARLEY, Leland, IIl., fed. 


WILLIAM FIGI, Argyle, Wis., 


Ohio, had 148% lamb crop, 
weighing 96 Ib. at 444 months 
of age, and a return per ewe 
of $40.87. 


HAROLD L. HAWLEY, Weeds- 
port, N. Y., produced 11,800 Ib. 
of milk and had labor income 
per cow of $243; produced 
320,000 Ib. per man. 


HUGH NICHOLS, JR., Tchula, 
Miss., grew 1276 Ib. of cotton per 
acre, at cost of 20c a Ib., and a 
profit of 15¢ per Ib. 


out beef at cost of $16.50 per 
ewt.; got $153 return per $100 
worth of feed, had labor effi- 
ciency of 430 man-days of work 
per man. 


TOM MADDOX, Otterbein, Ind., 
grew 63.6 bu. of soybeans per 
acre, at cost of $1 per bu., with 
profit of 83c per bu. 


MERLE PETERS, Geuda Springs, 
Kan., grew 41 bu. of wheat per 
acre, at cost of 84c per bu., and 
profit of 98¢ per bu. 


Produced 5,320 Ib. of milk per 
acre of pasture, with feed cost 
of $1.25 and feed profit of $2.25 
per cwt. of milk. 


NORBERT MEADE, Oxford, lowa, 
marketed 11.1 pigs per litter. 
His feed cost was 9.16c per Ib. 
of gain. He fed only 3.07 Ib. of 
feed per Ib. of gain. 


HOWARD WAHLGREN, Elk City, 
Neb., grew 105 bu. of grain 
sorghum per acre, at cost of 73c 
and profit of 79c per cwt. 





devoted a major part of its time and 
facilities to producing farm trucks, 
tractors and implements, 

Wealso publish service booklets onthe 
newest farm developments—to help 
you make more profit on your farm. 
The annual Ford Almanac is one such 
book. Another, just off the press, is 
the “Ford 1960 Guide to High Dollar 
Farming.” To obtain this publication, 
ask your Ford car and truck dealer 
or tractor and implement dealer how 
to secure your free copy. 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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In spite of everything, the CCC ip. presen 


e 
Surplus Disposal ventory went up trom $23 ions | Soe 
1953 to $7.5 billion near the end of or give 


1959, with more increases likely jn are cri 


Did the USDA Drag Its Feet? ip ae 

. whole 

When surplus stocks keep going up by any 

in spite of such disposals, you have to “The: 

With hungry, ill-clad people dollars worth of seasonal surplus items tutions, and schools. The school lunch stop and ask: What’s wrong? tration 

in many parts of the world, such as ne ae eggs = dona- Shagery con used - gp of mil- ae Pe ge ecm answer is sim. from tl 
tion to needy families, nonprofit insti- ions of dollars worth of products. e. It boils down to a complai atte 

have we used our sur- ‘ ; ; z ~——— net 


pluses of food and fiber in 


the best way to win friends —_ 
and influence people? ATA! 








By Jay Richter 


No salesmen in recent history 
have been saddled with a tougher 
job than the assignment handed 
to the men in charge of U. S. ag- 
riculture in recent years. 

They have been handed record- 
breaking stockpiles of surplus 
farm products. They have been 
told to get rid of them without 
breaking markets in Omaha, Chi- 
cago, Tokyo, or Timbuktu. 

How well have they done? 
Could they have done a better job 
for the American farmer? 

Figures alone won’t answer 
those questions. But the record 
of what has been done and what 
has not been done is clear enough 
to give us a fair idea of how the 
job has been handled. 





The size of the job was stagger- 
ing. Between July 1, 1953, and 
Sept. 30, 1959, the Agriculture 
Department’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation had on its hands a 
stockpile of farm products worth 
a total of $24.5 billion. 

Most of that stockpile came into 
Government hands in the years 
beginning with 1953. When Ag- 
riculture Secretary Ezra T. Ben- 
son and his aides took over in 
1953, CCC’s inventory had only 
just begun to turn up after the 
near-sellout caused by the Korean 
conflict. Benson inherited a stock- 
pile valued at slightly over $2 bil- 
lion. In the next six years, CCC 
took title to crops nobody else 
wanted at the time to the tune of 
more than $22 billion. 

In the busy months from July 
1953, through September 1959, 
CCC officials sold, swapped, and 
gave away farm products from 
their inventory worth an even $17 
billion, in what adds up to one of 
the greatest clearance sales in 
world history. 





We've been spending, on con- 
gressional orders, $75 million a 
year and more in recent years to 
subsidize extra milk consumption 
in schools. The Public Law 480 
program has subsidized shipments 
from commercial stocks for export 
sales in return for foreign curren- 
cies. So have the payment-in-kind 
export programs used in recent 
years for wheat and other crops. 
coal lgesenens oer ~ Ford self-propelled combine equipped with corn head; Ford F-700 truck with grain body; Ford Falcon Ranchero 
bought hundreds of millions of 
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resent farm programs will produce 
new surpluses faster than we can sell 
or give the old stocks away. But there 
are critics, not all of them outside the 
Administration, who say that isn’t the 
whole answer to the surplus problem 
by any means. 

These critics say that the Adminis- 
tration has been dragging its heels 
from the start, refusing to grab all the 
available opportunities for moving sur- 


pluses—especially wheat and cotton— 
into overseas markets and domestic 
relief. 

The evidence? 

From 1953 through 1955, the Gov- 
ernment refused to offer cotton for ex- 
port sale at competitive world prices. 
Top Administration officials, especially 
those in the State Department, feared 
that offering cotton abroad at less than 
the U. S. price would offend friendly 


foreign countries. It was not until con- 
gressional pressure became irresistible 
in 1956 that USDA really began to 
meet the competition of the world 
market. 


In the 1958-59 cotton marketing sea- 
son, world prices were lower than 
USDA had apparently expected when 
the season’s export subsidy rate was 
set. Despite sharp protests from some 





...the Ford way 


Progressive farmers with an eye to higher profits and higher 
quality crops are looking these days to the Ford Farm Family 
of tractors and implements, cars and trucks. 

As an example of progressive high-yield performance, take 
that corn head on the Ford self-propelled combine in our 
picture. Here are corn-getting features that won Ford top 
honors in ]- and 2-row competition in the 1959 National 
Contests. To farmers everywhere these advanced Ford fea- 
tures mean top harvesting efficiency—field shelling that 
sends more corn to market, leaves less in the rows to rot. 

For getting the corn to market fast and economically, 
Ford’s “big one” —the F-700 truck with grain-tight body— 
stands eager to earn its way and keep coming back for more. 
And just right for lighter chores is Ford’s new Falcon 
Ranchero—first U. S.-built compact truck—the lowest- 
priced pickup today. Like the entire Ford Farm Family, its 
low cost can be your first step to earning more profit from 


farm yields, 


These are just typical examples-of how Ford meets farm 
needs, If you hayen’t looked into Ford Power Farming yet— 
evtiy not talk with your dealer soon? 
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Southern Congressmen, USDA 
did not change the rate, and ex- 
ports fell from 5.7 million bales in 
1957-58 to 2.8 million in 1958-59. 

In spite of official Administra- 
tion support for the Public Law 
480 program, the Administration 
has been under continual fire from 
critics who complain that this pro- 
gram has never been allowed to 
operate under a full head of 
steam. These critics, like Minne- 
sota’s Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D.), insist the greatest failing has 
been USDA’s reluctance to make 
long-term supply agreements with 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 


If these countries could get 
food from us under long-term 
contracts allowing them to plan 
for total national development, 
they'd be better customers. 

USDA’s critics also complain 
that more surpluses could have 
been moved into useful consump- 
tion in this country if the Govern- 
ment had been willing to adopt 
bolder programs, including a food 
stamp plan. After years of argu- 
ment, Congress approved a food 
stamp program last year. But 
Secretary Benson has allowed it 
to rest quietly on a shelf. 

Last year, under heavy pres- 
sure from Congress, President Ei- 
senhower announced a “Food for 
Peace” program. Today, more 
than a year later, it amounts to 
a five-nation committee exploring 
possible opportunities for stepping 
up wheat shipments to under- 
developed countries. 

USDA’s on-the-record replies to 
these critics add up to a claim 
that the Administration is moving 
out surpluses as fast as it can 
without breaking markets at home 
and abroad. 


One recent report showed that 
in four and one-half years ending 
in 1958, the Government gave 
away free to American citizens 
more than $1.6 billion worth of 
food. This was in addition to 
more than $1.2 billion worth 
given away free to foreigners. 

If these figures seem small com- 
pared to the surplus totals, USDA 
officials remind us that much of 
the Government-owned stock over 
the years has been in the form of 
feed grains, cotton, and other 
items which are hard to use in 
relief programs. 

USDA has maintained for years 
and says today that it is not in 
the business of operating a relief 
program as such. It is not a pro- 
gram in which the Government 
aims to supply a balanced diet 
to the needy. 

Could more be done in this 
field? 

Yes, apparently, if the Congress 
is willing to order the Govern- 
ment to give more food to more 
people. A food stamp plan keyed 
to diet needs could make low- 
income families heavier buyers of 
protein foods and vegetables in 
addition to such donated staples 
as cornmeal, oil, and beans. 
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Bush Hogs 


ROUND BLADE HOLDER 


Bush-Hog’s patented FLYING SAUCER is one of the Exclusive 
Features that make Bush-Hog your Best Rotary Cutter Buy. 


... eliminate TIME-WASTING WORK STOPPAGES 
... keep REPAIR BILLS TO A MINIMUM 


The round blade holder rides over again at hard-to-cut objects, making 

rocks and other trouble-making ob- match sticks of 3-inch saplings. 

structions, Because of basic patent rights, no 

The blades, held in position by cen- other rotary cutter can give you ALL 

trifugal force, fold back to strike of these additional Bush-Hog fea- 

tures: 

* Enclosed Rear holds all cut material longer for complete mulching, even spread. 

* Rugged Construction all-welded cover and frame. 

* Direct Drive, Heavy Duty Gears. | 
- . » the powerful Bush-Hog works faster, cheaper, better, clears the rough- 
est undergrowth, clips pastures, tops crops, even mows your lawn. AND 
by removing a special side panel, your Bush-Hog does double-duty as a 
fast HAY MOWER that ignores dew, ant hills, uneven terrain. No condi- 
tioner needed for most hays. 

5, 6, 7 ft. swaths, lift or pull, fit any tractor. 


ask your dealer about 
the heavy duty 


BUSH-HOG JUNIOR 
5-ft. Economy Model 





Other Bush-Hog Implements 
8-ft. Mower Highway Special 
42” Belly Mount Orchard Special 
Pasture Seeder 

















GET THE GENUINE BUSH-HOG 
DON’T SETTLE FOR A SUBSTITUTE 


Write Today for Color Folder 


DEPT. PF-6, BUSH-HOG MANUFACTURING CO., SELMA, ALABAMA 


“3-WAY”’ 


i Sugae- Gase 
"a FLY KILLER 























DEADLIEST Get Viseovered! 


Pure cane sugar impregnated with powerful new chemical ! Stops | 
flies dead in their tracks! Flys are attracted to it, feast on it, die | 
,J within seconds. Kills flies by the millions. Keeps on killing them for 
¢ weeks after application. 
FS If Your Dealer 
7 EASY TO AppLy!... Just scatter Die-Fly [Geary Zn 
wherever flies are a problem, or dis- SEND 


solve Die-Fly in water and paint or Sc $F | 


xX spray on surfaces where flies gather. 
FOR 5 (Bs. 


1 hiner A single pound treats 
4 sq. ft. 
ian cian hacen a ceacaaaea Postpadl 












3 
5 ee 
' ochre r FARNAM Companies "t 
onl $419 | Dept.DF10,8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraska | 
ail ~~ F Enclosed find $.......000see-.00 «---for which please send | 
bh AtYour | 5-LB. “Shaker-Spout’’ Cans of Die-Fly postpaid: | 
». Dealer! (Numbes} | 
Name. | 
Address. | 
City. State = 








When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


KILLS = 


WITH WARFARIN seconds! 
saves up to 69c Ib. 
Insist on Rat-Nip REDI-BITS with 
Warfarin. Guaranteed full strength 
in Fresh-Protek bags. 1 Ib. only 
$1; 1% Ibs. $1.39. You can’t buy 

better. Why pay more? 
Get Rat-Nip Paste for killing rats 
fast, overnight! Guaranteed. 


ee) Yo for 50 years. Only 69¢ 
Also get 





Loosens Rusted Bolts 






nuts, screws, ‘'frozen’’ parts! 


LIQUID . 











\ rust and corrosion. 








AT ALL HARDWARE 
AND AUTO STORES 


GAS’M i Gaim is the new positive, fast- 
( with-gas killer of moles, gophers, 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


< woodchucks, etc. Safe, easy to use. 
“, Guaranteed kills. Only 98¢. 
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(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., the largest farm management serv- 
ice organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


And What To Do About It 














A HARD winter has severely cut re- 
serve feed supplies all across the South and 
the nation as a whole. Could bring fast com- 
plications if we have a drouth. 





BUILD YOUR HAY SUPPLIES this spring and sun- 
mer to cover maximum needs. Prices are ex- 
pected to be higher than for several seasons. 
Will make a good cash crop if you can pro- 
duce any extra. 


HOGS HAVE BEST OUTLOOK PICTURE for next 
few months. Some markets will see $20 this 
summer, and fall prices should stay $35 to $4 
above a year ago. 


WEAKER PRICES OVERSHADOW. CATTLE MARKET. 
It will pay to move all slaughter grades as ; 
soon as they have adequate finish. This is 
especially true on fat calves. 


PUSH EARLY LAMBS TO MARKET as they reach 
90 to 100 pounds. Some markets have been 
showing sharp discounts on heavies. 


MILK PRICES are averaging above a year ago in 
most markets. But at present, dairymen are 
expanding herds and building total dairy cow 
numbers. It's a good year to cheek records 
and see what you'll need to maintain profits, 
with milk prices a little lower. 















PEAK IN CORN PRICE is due in next 350 to 60 
days. But don't be overanxious to sell. 

With hog prices high and feeding demand still 
strong, prices won't weaken much before late 
summer—could even move a little higher. 


MORE OF THE SAME FOR TOBACCO PRODUCERS. 
Indications are that both production and 
price will be similar to last season. Sup=- — 
ports will be the same. But with supplies 0 
most kinds down some from a year ago, look 
for minor price improvements. Early fluecured 
market should open stronger than a year ago-« 


LAYING FLOCK SIZE will be 5 to 6% below a 
year ago by midsummer. Your last chance to 
get in on the profit is to buy started pul- 
lets for production by late August. 





A GOOD BROILER YEAR is in the making. Sev~- 
eral things "clicked" to help hold placements 
in line. Push through all birds you can this 
summer. Shy away from plans to have birds 
ready in late August and early September. 

















SECURANCE is insurance-plus...129 kinds of insurance, plus 
financing assistance for home and car, all through your 
Nationwide agent. Shopping for auto insurance? You can 
choose from these two low-cost Nationwide plans: Plan A 
may save you up to 30% over what you’re now paying— 
offers you the most up-to-date coverage available. Plan B* 
is a“*merit-rating” plan. Rates go up or down according to 
your personal accident record. Gives you the same mod- 
ern protection as Plan A...with even greater savings pos- 
sible. Your Nationwide man can also help arrange a low 
cost loan from your local bank to finance your new or used 
car. voce — on n financing and insurance 

: Ty have run as high as $150. 
SECURANCE makes sense— 
for auto insurance, auto 
financing, family security. 
Contact your Nationwide 






















FARM FAMILIES 


new savings 
for car owners 











—as a bold representative today and 
new concept ask him about SECURANCE. 
is bor Ne Rieti. cous, Sarempetiin, Wreont: and Seehienten, . 





ECURANCE | 


Se-cur’ance (se-kur’ans), n. A new program for true 
family security, originated by Nationwide Insurance. 
A method of providing, through one representative, all 
(or part) of one’s insurance—life, health, home, farm, 
car, property; may include car and home financing. 
Also refers to the system of democratic participation 
through which Nationwide’s member-customers help 
determine direction and scope of company services. 








es (lh 
ri America’s most progressive insurance organization 
Sl ao 


Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. / Nationwide General Ins. Co. /home office: Columbus, 0. 
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Super-Storage 
Door Shelves 


Magnetic Safety 
Door Gaskets / 


Fast-Freeze 
Shelf 





Ice Ejector 
Trays and Storage 






Pull Out 
Storage Basket 









Sealed Unit 
Guaranteed 
5 Full Years 








Se mn 


BH) 00 






We’re S 


in 30 days i 


WHHHHHFHHH00000000 


You can pull a meal out of this WIZARD in a 
flash! There’s a place for everything right in 
sight. Salad “‘makin’s” in the crisper. Main 
course in the meat tray. Special dairy depart- 
ment. Removable egg trays. It will keep a su- 
per-market selection of hundreds of pounds of 
fresh and frozen foods at your fingertips. 





No messy refrigerator defrosting, either; this 
WIZARD does it automatically! And as if that 









GUARANTEE 
o sure you'll be ~ for $300 with- 


t we'll buy it bac 
WIZARD sey? you're not comp 


00.0.0.090.009 
ppg g0ddggdNNNNNNNNNNNNNYNNNONHOGRTT 


Extra features... more “store” room... mean better meals just minutes away! 


% h we i th # D | 










se Howd we do it?” you'll ask 
mS when you see this 
GIANT 16 CU. FT. DE LUXE 2 DOOR 


WIZARD 

























We went to America’s leading maker of 
refrigerator-freezers with our exacting specifi- 
cations. We told them we wanted a big, deluxe 
model with all the features of others selling for 
$400 or more to offer our customers for less 
than $300. By agreeing to the biggest purchase 
; a a in our 51 year history we made this dream 
6950 0005000000 come true. 


Don’t confuse this big, beautiful, feature- 
packed WIZARD with stripped-down models 
available anywhere near its low price. See 
for yourself...compare this big WIZARD 
oe Deluxe with all other brands. It’s got 

S the works inside! Dollar-for-dollar, your 
= WIZARD Deluxe delivers more useful 
~N features than any other brand! 









rilled with this 








letely satisfied! 














weren’t enough .. . with just a flick of an ice 
ejector tray . .. ice cubes instantly! Yes, you 
might expect to pay as much as $449.95 for 
this fabulous combination, but Western Auto’s 
purchasing power has brought the price within 
reach of every budget! 


Don’t struggle any longer with a frosty, under- 
size, outdated refrigerator! See the beautiful 
WIZARD Deluxe today! 























| MAMMOTH 21’ WIZARD | fe Wina 
= REFRIGERATOR FREEZER aS BRIE fe 


For Big Families 

Biggest capacity ... biggest bargain trip to San Juan, 
on the market today! Freezer holds 

392 lbs. Self-defrosting 9.7 cu. ft. re- SS 

frigerator at top. Deluxe throughout. 

Own it on easy W-A terms! Western Auto Store! 
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Puerto Rico for the 
family, just for com- 
ing in! Nothing To 
Buy! Register at your 


Subject to Federal, 
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Sales prices good at Western Auto Stores and Associated Stores displaying this ad.Western Auto dealers own their own stores and set their own prices and terms. Both may 
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This attractive roadside stand draws customers for the quality peaches and 
other produce grown by Leo Anderson of Lauderdale County, Miss. 


Profit With a 


Roadside Market 


By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 


A NEAT, attractive stand with 
plenty of easy-to-get-to parking 
space like the one shown above is 
important. But for building up 
steady repeat customers, quality 
and freshness are musts. “If it’s not 
fresher and of better quality than 
they can get at the supermar- 
ket for the same price, we’ve got 
no drawing card,” says Joe Garrett 
of Woodford County, Ky. 

In some cases, a stand may not 
be necessary—at least not to begin 
with: 

“Seven years ago my 10-year-old 
son began selling strawberries from 
2500-plant patch. His stand was 
an apple box by the road,” J. H. 
Kesler, Clarke County, Ga., told 
me. Now the Keslers have a nice 
roadside market. 

The stand doesn’t have to be on 
atourist route. In fact, the biggest 
opportunity for more roadside 
marketing is to local, repeat cus- 
tomers. But, location will deter- 
mine which items sell best. 


What Sells Best? Here are some 
examples. 

Joe Garrett, Woodford County, 
Ky.—“You have to play it by ear,” 
says Joe, “expand on items cus- 
tomers call for most.” He grows 
about 20 acres of vegetables—some 
land is cropped twice. Vine-ripe 
tomatoes and sweet corn are his 
largest selling vegetables; apples 
(25 acres) and peaches (12 acres), 
his major fruits. He also grows 
strawberries, raspberries, and al- 
thost every vegetable adapted to 
his climate and soil. He believes a 
wider selection than is available in 
most local stores is one of his draw- 
ing cards. Joe also believes that 
out-of-season production is impor- 
tant. He chooses varieties with dif- 
ferent maturity dates and makes 
several plantings of vegetables at 

iferent times. “Irrigation is a 
must,” says Joe, “especially for late 
summer and fall crops.” 

Joe also believes in advertising— 
spends 7 to 8% of his sales for 
tadio and newspaper advertising. 

The Garretts have built their 
feputation with home-grown, high- 


quality fruits and vegetables and 
refuse to buy any produce for re- 
sale. Joe, who was recently elected 
president of the Kentucky Horti- 
cultural Society, said, “We’d be 
breaking faith with our customers 
if we did.” 

J. H. Kesler, Clarke County, Ga. 
(near Athens)—The Keslers’ oper- 
ation is very similar to that of Joe 
Garrett in Kentucky, as far as retail 
sales go. “But lots of people here 
do home canning and freezing,” 
says Mr. Kesler. “When people 
buy large quantities for this pur- 
pose, we sell at about half the re- 
tail price.” Items most in demand 
for this market are: strawberries, 
peaches, sweet corn, okra, butter- 
beans, butter peas, snapbeans, ta- 
ble peas, and some greens. Re- 
cently the Keslers added freezer 
bags, jar lids, and sugar. 

“Many people here have spring 
gardens,” says Mr. Kesler, “and we 
have learned to slack off during 
this season on the crops most com- 
monly planted in gardens.” 

Horace E. Settle, Spartanburg 
County, S. C.—Mr. Settle’s biggest 
item is peaches—50 acres and 14 
varieties to spread the harvest sea- 
son (part of these are shipped 
through a local packing shed). 
Other items in the order of popu- 
larity are: tomatoes, strawberries, 
cantaloupes, Purple Hull peas, 
scuppernongs, plums (five varie- 
ties), butterbeans, sweet potatoes, 
okra, also some sweet corn, snap- 
beans, and turnip greens. They 
grow from 25 to 35 acres of vege- 
tables, and make several plantings. 

The Settles also ship express 
packages — mostly peaches. “We 
even get signed, blank checks 
through the mail from previous 
customers wanting us to ship 
peaches to them,” Mrs. Settle said. 


One comment all three of these 
families made was: “Don’t go into 
roadside marketing of fruits and 
vegetables unless you're willing to 
work from daylight till dark and 
on weekends. About half our sales 
are made on weekends—mostly on 
Sunday.” 








An Extra $20 Can’t Buy More Mower! 
3 hp DELUXE 22” WIZARD 


Big, powerful 22” makes short work of the toughest, 
heaviest lawns. Sweeper ring cannot clog. Extra 
wide tires roll and turn easily. Motor is quick start- 
ing, smooth and dependable. See it at W-A—the 


best power. mower value anywhere. 


\ 


THROTTLE 
CONTROL 
on handle bar for 
safety, convenience. 


CLOSE 
TRIMMING 
base design 
save work, 


FREE LEAF 
MULCHER 
feeds lawn, saves 
leaf raking. 


oe 


25” CUSTOM RIDING MOWER. New safety 
foot brake. Separate gearshift and safety 


blade clutch. Pushbut- 
ton trim height. 4-cycle, $ 88 
4% = heavy duty en- 

imbs 35% grade. 


gine c 


= 


eo 


SELF-PROPELLED 22” 
CUSTOM quiet, foolproof 3 88 
Syncro-mesh drive. 
Roto-Matic starter. 4- 


cycle, 3 hp engine. 
2-cycle, 2Y, hp Self-Propelled. .$68.88  2x¢3020 


SAFETY 
HANDLE 
stays level, can’t. 
push forward. 


out putting hand 
under base. 


THRIFTY 18” WIZARD 
with most wanted fea- 
tures. 2-cycle, 214 hp.. 


‘ZgQes 


4-cycle, 18" Mower 2x€3009 


18" Electric Mower $38.88 2X€3007 


22” CUSTOM with 
Roto-Matic instant 
self-starter. Push but- 
ton height adjustment. 


769° 
4-cycle, 3 hp engine. 


19” Custom, 4-cycle, 2% hp. . $59.88 2XC3017 





See the complete line of 
power and hand mowers, 
tillers and garden 
equipment at W-A. 


Over 1,000,000 
Value-Minded home-owners 


have chosen WIZARD Mowers! 
PF60 
Western Auto Dealers own their own stores and 





set their own prices and terms. Prices and terms may vary slightly in some parts of the U.S. 
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Quality Control Shows up in Every Roll! 






REPUBLIC SOUTHERN FENCE 


STRONGER *« LASTS YEARS LONGER « EASIER TO ERECT 


Every step of the way—from the mining of Alabama 
ore, till you buy Republic Southern Woven Wire Fence 
at your dealer’s store—quality is carefully controlled. 
The result is a fence you can put up with pride, confi- 
dent of sure protection for your crops and stock—a 
fence that will stand up under weather and abuse years 
longer. Check these points to see how Republic’s 
quality control pays off: 


Strong, tough, steel wire—made from special analysis 
open hearth steel. Stands up taut and strong, yet is 
pliable enough for easy splicing or wrapping. 

Uniform zinc coating—each wire in a Republic Steel 
fence is heavily galvanized to stand up under the 
ravages of weather, abuse, and time. 


Accurately spaced stay wires—each stay wire in 
Republic fence is straight up and down, and accurately 


and evenly spaced for maximum holding power— 
adequate tension curves assure proper stretching. 


Warranty tag—Each roll carries a warranty tag to 
show it meets the requirements of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation, R9-47, approved by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


If you want these advantages, plus big savings on 
maintenance and replacement costs, it will pay you to 
select the Republic Southern Woven Wire Fence you 
need, now. It’s available in a wide range of types, 
gages, and heights, including field, hog and cattle, 
wolf-proof, and poultry styles. 


All Republic Southern Fence is made in Southern 
mills to meet Southern conditions. Choose the type 
that fits your needs now, at your nearest Republic dealer. 


Other Republic Products for Southern Farms and Homes 





Precision-Wound® Baler Wire 


R Flexible plastic 
for automatic balers, i 


pipe for water 
ines, irrigation. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Wlanufactinedl oe Ke Sout 
Ger Southewe Found 


SOUTHERN STEEL PLANT—GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
GENERAL OFFICES—CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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BLUE RIDGE Sheets match 

tightly and easily with any 

standard V-crimp or V-drain 
type roofing. 


Fi REE BOOK eee How To Erect Farm Fence” 24 pages of fully illustrated how-to-do-it information. 








Galvanized barbed wire in Bolts and nuts in A wide range of 
all popular styles. all sizes and types, wire nails to fit any 
ideal for farm use. farming need. 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. PF-8254 -A 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send the following: 


0) Booklet —‘‘How to Erect Farm Fence” 


OC Booklet —‘‘How to Select and Apply Steel Roofing 
On Farm Buildings.” 





Name 
Address 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 18) ; 


whether it be the steel, automo. 
bile, or textile industry? It ig also 
difficult for me to reconcile how 
our country became the greatest 
in the world without al] these 
subsidies and price supports, , , 
Perhaps you believe it will be bet. 
ter to turn our Government into 
a welfare state. That seems to bg 
the only conclusions I can draw 
from your thinking (“Open Lette 
to Congress”) in view of the fact 
that not even the best so-called 





farm experts have been able 
solve this problem. 

Frank J. Becker, M.€ 

Third District, New York 


We don’t know of any respons. 
ble farmers and farm leaders jy 
the South who want to subsidig 
overproduction. We do want fair 
prices and fair incomes. We agre 
that there is no excuse for the 
present level of commodities unde 
Government loan. As to free mar. 
kets, we suggest that the Congres. 
man visit among farm people and 
see who they think is hastening 
the coming of the “welfare state,” 
Labor, business, and virtually all 
other segments of our economy en 





joy subsidies, direct or indirect, 


Why don’t you get that “Open 
Letter to Congress” into some of 
those newspapers up North that 
don’t know a thing about the 
problems of the small farmer 
One man from the city said re 
cently he didn’t see why the farm 
er was having such a time since 
all he had to do was plant the 
seed and they grew. : 

If someone is supporting my 
family, I wish he would send me 
about $10 a month for lights, 
$600 a year for gasoline, and pay 
the money I borrow each year to 
live on and make my crop. 

Mrs. M. Cox, 
Geneva County, Ala. 

We’re inclined to think Mr, 

Cox’s knowledge of farming is 


first hand. 


Smoking Teen-Agers 
I had not thought you would 
publish the picture of such 4 
young girl smoking as in the cig- 
arette ad in your April issue. 
Whose idea of Southern teen-age 
womanhood is she? This grinning 
face just does not jibe with the 
many articles you have printed 
concerning our fine Southem 
young people. Jesse P. Burton, 
Culpeper County, V4. 
Our editors studied this particu 
lar photograph and concluded the 
girl was not a teen-ager «+> but 
was probably 22 to 25 years of age 
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CHANGE OIL, ADD... 


SAVE : it probably 
ES GAS with needs MOTOR-MEDIC . . . the new oil-soluble, miracle-polymer. Added to your 


If your car, truck or tractor is sluggish, burning oil and smoking... . 


better compression! crankcase, MOTOR-MEDIC increases oil. pressure by providing lasting film strength 
. .. reducing friction and wear. 


6 
Reduces nOISS and MOTOR-MEDIC increases power by eliminating piston ‘‘blow-by’’. Improves engine 
improves engine performance quickly, 
MOTOR-MEDIC mixes perfectly with all motor-oils. Will not 


performance! G UA RA NT E E D harm oil or motors. Non-clogging, non-corrosive, non-foaming. 


Ask for it at your favorite service station, 
garage or aufo accessory store! 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLINA 
June 1960 Zs 












ue FINAL 
VERDICT 


Old man Loftus felt sure Rip’s 

dog, Tumbleweed, had killed his sheep. 
You’d never guess the unusual kind 

of court trial that followed... 

and how the verdict was reached 

in an equally unusual way. 


[.. was a cool, spring night in Whip- 
poorwill Valley. When the moon 
topped Breakback Hill, it shone fully 
into the faces of an old man and a 
boy. The man was as tall and gaunt as 
the wind-tortured cypresses in the val- 
ley, and as whiskered as the live oaks. 
His gnarled hands gripped a rifle and 
his eyes stared toward a dimly out- 
lined flock of sheep huddled at the 
foot of the ridge. 

The boy was tall for 18 and he 
stood very straight beside the old 
man. Beneath the shadows his blue 
eyes were troubled and it was hard 
for him to keep his mouth firmly set 
so there would be no trembling of 
his lips. He, too, was looking toward 
the sheep and his young ears were 
hearing their every movement. 


So they waited together—the old 
man and the boy. Waited for the 
moon to shine down on the sheep. 
Waited for whatever might happen 
thereafter. In the old man’s waiting 
there was a stern resolve to deliver 
death to whatever might come to dis- 
turb the flock. In the boy’s waiting 
there was fear—fear that his beloved 
dog, Tumbleweed, was a murderer 
and would come slipping into the 
moonlight and meet the deadly sting 
of the old man’s bullets. 

The old man and boy were there 
because two nights before some 
four-footed marauder had slain two 
a ‘ of Loftus McDougal’s lambs. Before 
gr UF sunrise the next morning the boy, Rip 
Foster, had seen Old Loftus coming 
along the trail toward the Foster 
home. The boy was surprised, for the 
old man was not one to come visiting 
at any hour of the day. He lived alone 
on Breakback Hill and neither neigh- 
bored nor asked for neighboring from 
anyone. 

But there he was nearing the Fos- 


Rip knelt quickly and placed an arm 
around Tumbleweed’s neck. ‘’Please don’t 
shoot him, Mr. McDougal,” he pleaded. 





ter house, his coattails flapping jn the 
wind and his head hooked slightly 
forward as if to butt anything that 
got in his way. Rip noted that he car. 
ried a rifle in front of him as jf he 
were about to shoot or make a bayong 
charge. 

“Good morning, Mr. McDougal’ 
Rip called as the old man snatched the 
gate open and stalked into the yard, 

“Where’s your dog, Boy?” Old Lof. 
tus demanded harshly. 


“Way, I haven’t seen Tumbleweed 
this morning,” stammered Rip, su. 
prised and a little frightened at th 
question. 

“Call him,” ordered Old Loftus, 

The boy stared at him and the rifl 
and felt a lump rising in his throat, 

“Has Tumbleweed done anything 
wrong, Mr. McDougal?” he asked in 
a small voice. 

“Plenty,” said the old man. “Doyo, 
call the dog, or do I have to call him? 

Just then Rip heard the welcome 
footsteps of his father coming around 
the house. Brad Foster, an older 
model of his son, stopped in surprise 
at sight of the visitor. “Why, good 
morning, Mr. McDougal,” he said, 
“This is a surprise. Come into the 
house.” 

“This is no social visit, Foster, 
snapped Old Loftus. “Something 
killed two of my lambs last night. | 
tracked a dog from the sheep pasture 
almost to this house. I’m sure this 
boy’s dog is the lowdown killer. I’ve 
come to put a stop to his killing.” 

“Did you find dog tracks where 
the lambs were killed?” asked Foster 
calmly. 

“Almost on the spot,” growled Old 
Loftus. “The ground was too hard 
to show tracks exactly where the 
lambs were killed, but I found the 
dog tracks in a ditch not 10 feet away. 
That’s proof enough for me that a dog 
did it. That same ditch runs down 
yonder not 200 yards from this house. 
I followed the tracks down the ditch 
to the trail that leads to your front 
gate. That’s where the dog left the 
ditch and headed this way. Any fod 
would know what that proves.” 


“Ir proves nothing to me,” said 
Foster coldly. “You're barking up the 
wrong tree, McDougal. My boy’sdog 
wouldn’t bother your flock. Before 
we sold our sheep, he guarded the 
flock every night. Nothing could 
make him a sheep killer.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Old 
Loftus angrily. “I’ve seen his trads 
in that ditch before. He’s been scout: 
ing the flock and working up enough 
nerve to do his killing. I won't put 
up with it, Foster, and you can put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. No 
murdering hound can take my sheep 
and get by with it.” 

“Tumbleweed wouldn't kill a 
sheep, Mr. McDougal,” said Rip. 














“Why he was so lonely he howled ev- 
ery night for a week after we sold our 
flock.” 

“Call that dog, Boy,” commanded 
the old man. “Call him like I asked 
you to do when I first came. May 
you're afraid to call him. Ive got 
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gme old sheep that'll fight for their 
jambs. Maybe they fought your 
dog. Maybe they left marks on 
him. Maybe that’s the reason 
youre slow about calling him.” 

" Rip stuck his fingers to his lips 
and whistled several times. “Come 
here, Tumbleweed,” he called. 
After several moments, a short- 
haired, medium-sized, black and 
white dog came slowly around the 
house on three legs. 

“Look at him,” said Old Loftus 
avagely. “He didn’t get the lambs 
without a battle. Look at that lame 
leg, and look at that dried blood 
on hishead. The marks of his mur- 
dering are on him.” 

Foster and his son stared at 
Tumbleweed in surprise. The dog 
stopped and stood wagging his tail 
and looking uncertainly at Loftus. 
‘Thadn’t seen him this morning,” 
sid Foster, as he knelt to examine 
Tumbleweed’s wounds. “His leg 
is gashed, one ear torn, and small 
gashes on his head,” he concluded, 
as he arose and faced Old Loftus. 


"A fighting sheep can cut up a 
dog pretty bad,” said Loftus. “Just 
move back out of the way, Foster, 
and I'll put a bullet through the 
murdering scoundrel.” 

Rip knelt quickly and placed an 
am around Tumbleweed’s neck. 
“Please don’t shoot him, Mr. Mc- 
Dougal,” he pleaded. 

“You're not shooting that dog, 
McDougal,” said Foster quietly. 

‘Tve got a right to do it,” 
shouted Old Loftus. “What’s to 
keep me from it?” 

“If you try it, ll take the gun 
away from you and toss you out of 
my yard,” said Foster. “I’d hate 
todo that to a neighbor, but, if you 
insist, that’s exactly what I'll do. 
Despite the wounds, I still don’t 
think the dog killed your lambs. 
Ill have to have more proof than 
you've offered.” 

Old Loftus looked at him for a 
moment, then backed toward the 
yard gate. “You're harboring a 
sheep-killing dog, Foster,” he 
roared, “and I'll have the law on 
you for it. We'll see if you'll throw 
a deputy out of your yard. That 
dog won’t live to kill any more 
sheep.” 

When he had gone, there were 
tears in Rip’s eyes as he stroked 
Tumbleweed’s neck. His father 
reached over and patted him on 
the head. “Don’t worry too much, 
Son,” he said gently. “Maybe 
there'll be a way to prove that 
Tumbleweed’s not guilty.” 


Deputy Dan Hinds came that 
aftemoon with the necessary pa- 
Pets to take Tumbleweed away 
and to summon Brad Foster and 
Rip to court at 10 the next morn- 
ing, 
‘T hate to take your dog, Rip,” 
Hinds said, “but that’s what the 
W requires, I'll take good care 
, though, and see that he’s in 
Court tomorrow.” 


By EWART A. AUTRY 


Illustrated by WALTER BAUMHOFER 


Rip gave Tumbleweed a hug, 
then walked swiftly around the 
house and into the woods beyond. 

John Ford, a part-time justice of 
the peace and a full-time sheep- 
man, presided over the court. 
When Tumbleweed was brought 
in, the dog saw Rip and whined 
softly. “Let him sit over by the 
boy,” said Ford. “He'll feel more 
at home there.” 

Stormy Old Loftus McDougal 
told his story of the slain lambs 
and of the dog tracks leading to 
the Foster home. Then he pointed 
to Tumbleweed. “My sheep don’t 
give up their lambs without a 
fight,” he said. “They left -their 
marks on that dog. That, Your 
Honor, brands the dog for what he 
is—a lowdown murderer. I demand 
his death.” 


THEN Brad Foster and his son 
told of how Tumbleweed had al- 
ways guarded their flock at night, 
and how he had howled from lone- 
liness when the sheep were sold. 
“IT maintain that a dog that loved 
sheep that well would never be- 
come a sheep killer,” concluded 
Foster. 

Ford, a big, graying man with a 
reputation for fairness, stroked his 
chin thoughtfully. “It’s not likely,” 
he said slowly, “that a sheep- 
guarding dog would become a 
sheep-killing dog. However, there 
seems to be some mighty heavy 
evidence against this dog. Bring 
him here, Rip, and let me examine 
those wounds.” 

Tumbleweed sat very still while 
Ford examined his head and his 
leg. “I doubt if these wounds could 
have been made by a sheep,” Ford 
said finally. 

“I say they were,” snapped Old 
Loftus, rising to his feet, “and my 
judgment is as good as yours.” 

“Sit down, Mr. McDougal,” or- 
dered the justice sternly. “You’ve 
had your say. It’s my time now.” 

Old Loftus sat back in his chair, 
muttering to himself and stroking 
his whiskers savagely. 


ForD leaned back and closed his 
eyes for a moment as if thinking. 
“Experience has taught me that 
a sheep-killing dog will return to 
the scene of his crime,” he said 
finally. “The only fair way to de- 
cide this case is to give this dog 
a chance to go back to the flock. 
If he really killed the lambs, he'll 
go back after another one. In fact, 
since he was locked up last night, 
he'll go tonight if given the op- 
portunity. So I intend to give him 
that opportunity. I’m sending him 
back home to run free tonight.” 
“You're crazy,” shouted Old 
Loftus, half-rising from his chair. 
“I’m not aiming for that scoundrel 
to run free to get another lamb.” 
“Another word from you, Mc- 
Dougal, and I'll put a fine on you,” 
said the justice. “I’m not intending 
for the flock to go unwatched. You 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Final Verdict 


(Continued from page 23) 


can stand guard, Loftus, with your 
gun in hand. But I would like for 
Mr. Foster or his son to be with 
you, so that if the dog comes and 
you shoot him there can be no 
question in their minds as to his 
guilt.” 

“Tll stand guard with Mr. Mc- 
Dougal,” said Rip quickly. 

“If that dog comes to the flock, 
I'll shoot him down right before 
your eyes, Boy,” warned Old Lof- 
tus. 

“T’m willing to risk that, Mr. Mc- 
Dougal,” said Rip. “Tumbleweed’s 
not a sheep-killing dog, so I don’t 
think you'll have a chance to shoot 
him tonight.” 

So it was that the old man and 
the boy waited on the low ridge 
that night. The wind was right so 
their scent would not be wafted 
toward the sheep. They waited, 
and there was no word between 
them. Old Loftus was grimly cer- 
tain that the dog would come. 
Some of Rip’s confidence had 
faded. Maybe Tumbleweed was 
a sheep killer and would return 
to raid the fiock. The rising of the 
moon seemed very slow, but finally 
it looked down on the sheep. The 
main flock was right at the foot of 
the ridge beneath the old man and 
the boy. A small group was seen 
off about 100 yards to the right. 


F ROM where the old man and the 
boy stood they could see down the 
open pasture and along the ditch 
almost to the trail which led to 
Rip’s home. If Tumbleweed came, 
that would surely be his route. He 
would be in plain view of the 
watchers on the ridge. 

The moon was an hour above 
the hill when they saw him com- 
ing. Rip saw him first and felt a 
tightening in his throat. There 
could be no mistaking the identity 
of the black and white fellow who 
came galloping up the shallow 
ditch in the brilliant moonlight. 
How desperately Rip longed to 
dash down the ridge and shoo him 
away from the old man and the 
rifle. But he stood still, though his 
lips trembled and his throat felt 
like steel fingers were gripping it. 

Then the old man saw the dog 
and raised his rifle. Rip saw the 
moonlight glinting on its barrel 


“You realize walking out 
like this comes pretty close 
to mutiny, don’t you?”’ 
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and outlining its sights. “It’s got to be 
done, Boy,” said Old Loftus gruffly. 
Rip touched his arm. “Please wait a 
little, Mr. McDougal,” he whispered. 
“Give him a chance. Maybe he hasn't 
come after a lamb.” 
“Why else would he be here?” 


snapped the old man. But he lowered 
the gun. 

When Tumbleweed reached the 
sheep, they seemed to pay no attention 
to him. He circled the main flock slow- 
ly, then lay down on the grass with his 
head toward the sheep. 

“Tf he had killed the lambs, the sheep 
would be afraid of him,” whispered 
Rip. “But they're not afraid of him at 
all. He’s guarding them just like he 


used to guard our flock. Don’t you geg 
he’s not a sheep killer, Mr. McDougal» 

“I see nothing yet,” growled Old 
Loftus. But Rip noticed that the gun 
was still lowered. 

Thirty minutes later, Tumbleweed 
was still lying near the sheep. Old Lof. 
tus was becoming restless. “I’ve got tg 
get some sleep,” he growled, “but I'm 
not aiming to leave that dog here with 
my sheep. He’s probably just Setting 
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enough nerve to take a lamb.” 


tion in the little flock they had seen off 


the sheep had scattered, but Tumble- 


A He raised the gun slowly and leveled to the right. Old sheep bleated and weed and a huge bobcat were locked 
eo] it toward Tumbleweed. Rip suddenly stamped the ground and the frightened in battle. They were changing posi- 
r Old grasped the barrel of the gun. “Lower crying of the lambs was like the crying tions so rapidly that it was impossible 

*€ gun F that gun, Mr. McDougal,” he said. “I’m of small children. for the old man or the boy to help the 


bleweed 
Od Lof. 





not aiming for you to shoot my dog 
while he’s lying there guarding your 


sheep.’ 


Instantly, Tumbleweed leaped to his 
feet and rushed into the confusion. The 
old man and the boy hurried down the 


dog. Finally, Tumbleweed was on top 
and his teeth had a death grip on the 
raider’s throat. 





L Sot to “Let go of my gun, Boy,” snarled Old hill; but before they had reached the Soon it was over and the cat lay still. 
< I'm Loftus. bottom, they heard sounds of furious Tumbleweed released his grip and 
ps oe Just then there was a wild commo- fighting. When they reached the scene, stood panting for breath, too weary 
setting 
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even to wag his tail at Rip. His old 
wounds had been reopened and he 
was also bleeding from fresh ones. 

Old Loftus looked at him for a 
moment, then thrust out a gnarled 
hand to Rip. “I was wrong about 
your dog, Boy,” he said, “and I'm 
sorry. Let’s go up to my house and 
fix his wounds.” 

So by the light of a kerosene 
lamp the gaunt old man and the 
tall young boy wiped away the 
blood and put antiseptic on the old 
wounds and the fresh ones and 
knew that Tumbleweed would 
live. 


And there was gladness in the 
heart of the boy. Pleasant crinkles 
were around the eyes of the old 
‘man. Then, when Tumbleweed 
growled at himself in a mirror, 
there was laughter—the laughter 
of Age and Youth—a laughter born 
of peace and understanding. 


Meet the Author 


The Rev. Ewart A. Autry, au- 
thor of “The Final Verdict,” has 
made many friends through the 
pages of The Progressive Farmer. 
His stories always bring many let- 
ters from pleased readers. 

This month’s story was inspired 
by a happening in real life, Mr. 
Autry writes us. “My grandfather 
kept sheep in a big pasture near 
our home,” he explained. “One 
winter something began to raid the 
flock at night and leave at least 
one sheep dead. After each killing 
Grandfather could always find 
dog tracks. We often heard Old 
Crowner, a neighbor’s hound, run- 
ning a fox through the sheep pas- 
ture. So Grandfather decided Old 
Crowner was the killer. Hearing 
a disturbance among the sheep one 
night, he grabbed his gun. ‘IT aim 
to let daylight through Old Crown- 
er,’ he snorted, as he went out the 
door. He found a ram dead, but 
no killer in sight. He sat down be- 
hind a tree to wait. He was no 
sooner seated than he heard Old 
Crowner coming from a mile away 
running a fox. Grandfather real- 
ized that he had accused the wrong 
dog. The real killer turned out to 
be a dog which had gone wild and 
made a den in a hollow log in the 
sheep pasture. 

“My writing is a continuing 
thing,” Mr. Autry tells us. “I have 
sold more than a million words to 
various magazines.” 

Mr. Autry still lives in Whip- 
poorwill Valley near Hickory Flat, 
Miss. “We're 10 miles from the 
nearest town,” he explains. “The 
road to our house plunges into the 
deep woods and arrives at our front 
door. Hundreds of acres of heav- 
ily wooded hills creep right up to 
our back door. This has been our 
house for 17 years. Our children, 
Jerry, 17, twins Martha and Lan- 
ny, 13, were born under its roof. 
Our out-front neighbors don’t live 
too far away. Our back door neigh- 
bors are the deer, hoot owls, and 
red foxes. Do we want to swap? 
Not with anyone on earth. It’s ours, 
and we love it.” 
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Good living inside and out — 


The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book Nos. 1 and 2 are 
$1 each. Complete blueprints and specifications for House Plan 
No. P-2224 shown on this page, are available at $15 for the 
first set. Duplicate sets are $7.50 additional. (No c.o.d. orders, 
please.) 

1 am enclosing $ for (check below items desired): 
O ~............sets Plan No. P-2224 as shown, or (1 reversed 
(no extra cost, if requested in original order). 
C) The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1. 
© The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 2. 
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City. County 3 : 7 State... 


Mail order to Home Building Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





San you picture yourself in this house? Imag- 
ine all of the “goodies” you could prepare in the 
kitchen with built-in range and with counter 
space on three walls. 

At bedtime or naptime, choose any bedroom 
and you'll have a quiet spot. The bedroom adja- 
cent to the dining room would be excellent for 
the elderly parent who wants privacy; as a sick 
room it can be isolated and yet near the rest 
of the family. 

Imagine the patio surrounded by blooming 
shrubs and other plants in season. Wouldn’t it 
be a delightful place in the cool of the evening? 


PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2224 
By W. W. CHROMASTER 


To help you determine the cost of building 
this house, we will send you a sheet of out. 
line specifications in return for a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Refer to Plan No. P-2294, 
Send your request to Home Service Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala, 

We have two books of plans available to 
you. House Plan Book No. 1 includes all of the 
plans we presented up to and including Decenm.- 
ber 1955. House Plan Book No. 2 includes some 
of the most popular ones from January 1956 
through October 1958. To order, use coupon 
on this page. 
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e always tastes fresh 
e mild, mellow flavor 
® cool 'n’ steady burning 
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Reese Hart buys yellow 
jessamine flowers by the 
bushel ($7.50) . . . and also 
sells perfume from mag- 
nolia, mimosa, and wisteria. 


You might call W. Reese Hart of 
Columbia, S. C., a man with a nose 
for beauty. But when he started 
studying perfumes and the ancient 
history of scents, what do you sup- 

se he was doing? He was work- 
ing for a fertilizer company! 

Mr. Hart had always loved his 
sative lowers, especially the wild, 
fragrant ones which thrive in South 
Carolina. His work often carried 
him out into the country in the 
pring. He began to study flowers, 
gch as the dainty Cherokee rose, 
the elusive, fragrant Carolina jes- 
amine, and the glorious magnolia. 

Mr. Hart began reading the his- 
tory of man’s efforts to make per- 
fume. It became a fascinating hob- 
by. His expert knowledge of chem- 
istry was an advantage. The more 
he studied, the more he wished he 
could capture and preserve the 
haunting fragrance of native flow- 
as. Finally he succeeded. His 
laboratories in Columbia now man- 
ufacture and sell flower perfumes 
allover the United States and from 
Scotland to Hong Kong. 





The Shealy farms near Lexing- 
ton, $. C., cultivate and propagate 
much of the wild, sweet Carolina 
jesamine used to make this per- 
fume. However, Hart laboratories 
still depend on pickers to scour the 
woods and pick wild flowers from 
March 1 on through April. Pickers 
are paid about $7.50 a bushel to 
gather the jessamine. Work is very 
exacting, and pickers must be sure 
that flowers are in full bloom. 
Work at the laboratories must 
be rushed all during the spring. 
Native flowers only hold their frag- 
rance for about 12 to 24 hours. 
Only about one thimbleful of pre- 
cious oil is extracted from a bushel 
of jessamine blossoms. It must 
then be combined with a very small 
amount of some other fragrance in 
order to emerge as an aromatic per- 
fume, When Hart had at last cap- 
tured the jessamine fragrance from 
the woods, he turned to other fa- 
Vorite Southern flowers. He now 
produces scents from wisteria, 








” = 
Do me a favor, stop calling me 
your fine feathered friend.”’ 


mimosa, and magnolia. He has also be- 
gun to experiment with the tiny, sweet 
flowers of tea olive and Rosa Carolina. 


The great, waxen blossoms of the 
magnolia are the hardest to get, al- 
though they grow through the Carolina 


From Fertilizers to Perfume 


woodlands in great abundance. They 
grow at the ends of slender branches, 
high from the ground, and must be 
picked with a hook attached to a long 
pole. Extract from these luscious mag- 
nolia blossoms is the heaviest of all per- 
fumes. It is in great demand 


To the best of Mr. Hart’s knowledge, 
his perfume plant is the only plant in 
the world which takes real perfume 
from the flowers. His perfumes are all 
real—not synthetic. 

Mr. Hart likes to discuss the subject 
of perfume with anyone who seems in- 
terested. He says that excavators are 
still uncovering ancient jars of subtle 
fragrance when they explore tombs of 
kings in Egypt.—Eva G. Key. 
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BESIDES THE DOLLAR SAVING...HARVESTORE GIVES YOU EXTRA BENEFITS 
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GLASS-FUSED-TO-STEEL LASTS LONGER... although this study included 14% of the 
original cost of the harvesting and drying equipment used, as well as the cost of the storage 
structure... HARVESTORE is so resistant to acids that it will last much Jonger than this 


seven-year depreciation schedule allows. 


“SEALED” STORAGE INCREASES FEEDING VALUE... To the savings in harvesting and 
storing above... you also have extra feeding gains. A leading midwest university beef cattle feeding 
test, just completed, showed $2.75 extra profit per hundredweight of gain for high-moisture corn 


from a HARVESTORE. 


HARVESTORE’S EXCLUSIVE BOTTOM UNLOADER SAVES LABOR... HARVESTORE 
gives you savings after storage, too. HARVESTORE does not limit you to storing only high- 
moisture shelled corn. Its exclusive bottom unloader handles ground ear corn or forage as well. 


YOUR CHOICE OF A STORAGE STRUCTURE will affect your entire method of harvesting, 
storing, and feeding corn. So, it’s most important for you to consider all of the economies of the 
method you select, rather than the price of the structure alone. The important advantages of 
storing high-moisture corn in a HARVESTORE include lower field losses, no drying costs, more 
rapid harvest, adaptability to mechanical livestock feeding. And, HARVESTORE’S oxygen-free 


“sealed” storage makes high-moisture corn a better feed. Finally, you are not limited to just storing 


corn. HARVESTORE can be used for forage and small grains. It’s an all-crop processing unit. 


ER 
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“Thousands of extra miles a year on rugged roads 
tell us you cant beat Firestones!” 


} “4 a 





G. W. (Bill) Harrison (right) and Pete McMurphy, of Campbell’s Home & Auto Store, Woodward, Oklahoma, 


G. W. (Bill) Harrison, Woodward, Oklahoma, says, “We Extra service at no extra cost—that’s the Firestone story over 


found out how good Firestone truck tires are when I was 
first on the ‘rodeo circuit.’ Now we drive at least 50,000 
miles a year—most of it on real rugged roads! That’s where 
Firestone tires really do their stuff. And, we can’t beat the 
service we get from Campbell’s, our Firestone Dealer, either !” 


Like Bill Harrison, you'll find Firestone truck tires deliver 
extra service at no extra cost! 


@ FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, the longest wearing rubber ever used 
in Firestone truck tires, greatly prolongs tread life. 


e FIRESTONE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD gives you _ built-in 
stamina for top impact resistance in rough hauling conditions. 


@ FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TIRE: designed and built to give you 
maximum mileage at minimum cost on general farm hauling. 


@ FIRESTONE ALL TRACTION TIRE: improved road mileage 
leader with top traction for feed lots, soft fields and lanes. 


e FIRESTONE SUPER ALL TRACTION TIRE: heavy duty, wide, 
extra deep tread for traction on highways or in mud or snow. 


and over again! See your Firestone Dealer or Store about the 
complete line of Firestone farm tractor and implement tires, 
too. And remember, Firestone’s FREE NEW TRACTOR TIRE 
LOANER SERVICE keeps your equipment working during 
retreads and repairs. 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 


——TRACTOR __ ee _e CAR 
All Traction Super All Transport* De Luxe 
Champion* All Traction* Traction*® Champion* 
*Firestone T.-M. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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From “$200 less than nothing” he 
has built up an inventory of 
$40,000 worth of power equipment 
. . . in five short years! 





By JOE ELLIOTT 


t 

"Mourery what you can do with machines,” 

ip W. A. McFarland’s one-shot answer to the farm 
lem. 

» McFarland has an interesting background. Five 

ago he gave up a good paying job with 

GMAC (General Motors Acceptance Corporation) 

iad his wife quit her work so they could try their 

jand at farming in Durham County, N. C. 

_ “That first year I operated with one old tractor 

aida mule. I had out 4 acres of tobacco. My wife 
telling me of things she needed for the house. 
answer by saying ‘wait till we sell the tobacco.’ 

ee hen we sold the tobacco and paid off the 

there wasn’t anything left. Right then and 

Sey decided we’d have to do this business dif- 


ferently or go back to work on salaries. 








"The biggest problem a young man 
is, and the one I had to face, is get- 
i enough capital to equip a farm 
foperly. We've had no trouble paying 
fon schedule. But it takes a lot of 
@irage to assume the risks. 

© “I shall never forget my first experi- 
mee. I figured out a five-year plan of 
Gedit needs, made up a list of assets 
aid liabilities, and went to the bank. 
When we got through talking, the bank- 
er said: ‘Young man, it looks to me like 
you have about $200 less than nothing.’ 
Needless to say, I didn’t get the loan. 
But I went on up the street to another 
bank and got what I needed.” 

McFarland now has over $40,000 
worth of power equipment. A lot of 
money invested, yes, but look what he 
grew last year on 338 acres of owned 
land, plus some more cash rented: 

200 acres of small grain 

50 acres corn 

24 acres tobacco (12 acres by a ’cropper) 

3,000 breeder flock laying hens 
33 head of steers fed out. 

Besides that, McFarland custom harvested 800 
acres of small grain for his neighbors and also used 
his rigs to put out liquid fertilizer and pre-emer- 
gence sprays on a custom basis. “And I don’t even 
keep a full-time hired man,” he added. 

How does he do it? 

‘I personally look after this equipment. We 
have two large, self-propelled combines. When we 
are in the fields, I’m on one of them and a capable 
hired man is on the other. When grain is ready to 
harvest, it won’t wait. Time is all important. Break- 
downs in the field are costly. I have an arrange- 
ment with my dealer whereby if I telephone him 
for parts by 3 p.m., he will deliver them to me the 
next day,” 

McFarland has nearly $10,000 invested in the 
‘wo combines. They should last at least eight years, 
€ says, But he’s constantly figuring ways to extend 
their usefulness. He has picker-sheller heads for 













Photos by 
Jack Goodson 





Machinery Is Mac’s 
Magic Key 

















harvesting corn. “All you have to do to put a corn 
harvester head on is to change four pins,” he says. 


This year he plans to plant 50 acres of combine 
milo behind small grain. “More use for the com- 
bines and more grain to sell or feed,” are his reasons. 
“Tm figuring on putting in a grain dryer. There 
is a crying need for one in our community. To have 
one will extend the time over which small grain and 
corn can be harvested safely. The unit will cost 
about $4,500 and can dry 400 bushels of grain an 
hour. My fuel costs will be 3% cents a bushel.” 
McFarland has four tractors, heavy disks and 
cultivators, and the best he can buy in spray rigs. 
He will figure a custom job for anyone, when he’s 
not busy with his own crops. He knows his costs to 
a “gnat’s heel” and sets rates on a cost plus basis. 
He charges $6.60 an acre to combine small 
grain. Rate for picking corn is $15 an hour, and 
McFarland furnishes a tractor and wagon but the 
owner must supply labor for all but combine opera- 


W. A. McFarland, Durham County, N. C., backs one of his big, 
self-propelled combines out of the shed and tunes it up for 

small grain harvest. He has 200 acres of his own grain to save 
. and custom harvests 800 to 1,000 acres for his neighbors. 
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One rig is kept ready for liquid fertilizer application, weed and 
insect spraying. When Mac is not busy in his own crop, he 
can get all the custom work he cares to take on. 


tor. He can cover 2 acres an hour if everything is 
working right. For baling hay, the rate is 22 cents 
a bale. To put on weed sprays, rate is $2 an acre. 

“What do you think of pre-emergence sprays 
for controlling weeds in corn?” we asked. 

“Well, last year we had bad luck with it,” he 
answered with a wry grin. “I used it on 14% acres 
of corn. I fertilized heavily, planted 18,500 stalks 
to the acre, and cultivated one time. Didn’t make 
but 2,736 bushels.” 

“How many?” 

“T said 2,736.” 

“Good Scots, man! That’s nearly 190 bushels 
to the acre.” 

“Aw, I was trying to beat that little boy over 
in Mississippi.” 

But hear this: Before we left, we found out corn 
fed to steers earned him $3.16 a bushel. Figure 
that much corn at that return per bushel, and then 
think how that banker must feel who turned him 
down on his first loan request! 
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Some trees like those pictured above were uprooted and stacked in weird cone effects, while others, see below, 
were snapped off like matchsticks, by the swirling winds of Hurricane Gracie. 
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By C. H. FLORY and W. J. BARKER 


Save those trees 


Come ice or storm, a great deal can be done to salvage damaged timber and protect remaining 


va 


trees, as was proved by cooperative efforts in South Carolina after Hurricane Gracie struck last year. 


Bice the twenties when chestnut blight took it 
toll in the mountains of North Carolina . . . and the 
thirties when wildfires were common in the Sout, 
. . . the 47 million acres of forest in the Carolinas 
and Virginia have been remarkably free of serious 
trouble. 

But occasionally there comes a blow. And lag 
fall we had one. After lingering off the South Cap. 
lina coast for several days and being thought to le 
headed out to sea, Hurricane Gracie changed he 
mind. On Tuesday, Sept. 29, about noon, she 
struck and left a $14 million calling card to forests 
of the state. Forests in 14 counties were damaged, 
but Beaufort and Colleton were hardest hit, 


Adding to the misery of everyone were the wet 
woodland conditions. One rain would barely end 
before another would begin. As one Beaufort Coun- 
ty landowner explained, “We are afraid the ground 
will rot.” 

Foresters of industry, the state commission of 
forestry, the Clemson College Extension Service, 
the U. S. Forest Service, and consulting foresters 
went into action immediately. County agents and 
county forest rangers devoted much time to help- 
ing landowners. Lists were made of landowners 
with downed timber and reputable buyers were ad- 
vised to contact them. Foresters were called in to 
mark trees to be removed. Sixteen new sawmills 
moved into the area hardest hit to speed up salvage, 

An aerial survey, the first of its kind in the 
South, was conducted cooperatively by the §. C. 
State Commission of Forestry, the U. S. Forest 
Service, and the Clemson College Extension Serv- 
ice. It was estimated that 492,412,000 board-feet 
of sawtimber, more than half of South Carolina's 
annual cut, was damaged or destroyed. This, to- 
gether with 177,000 cords of pulpwood, brought 
the damage to $13,679,000. The survey indicated 
that more than half the timber could be salvaged. 
Even so, it was estimated that the total loss to South 
Carolina landowners would exceed $6%4 million. 
This figure includes timber that cannot be salvaged 
and heavy loss from breakage and insect damage. 


Other losses may result when the woods dr, 
from increased cost and difficulty of forest fire con 
trol. The South Carolina State Commission of For- 
estry has held special sessions with their fire-fighting 
personnel. Additional heavy equipment will be 
moved in if conditions demand. 

Another threat is the buildup of forest insects in 
damaged area. To combat this, forest entomologists 
of the South Carolina State Crop Pest Comwnission 
and the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station are 
keeping a careful watch on the area. Preventive 
measures have been publicized through the press, 
and control measures are ready to be applied if the 
threat of an epidemic develops. 

A hurricane is no picnic. There is no known 
way to turn such a disaster into complete recovery 
or profit. But this tragedy has shown what can be 
done in spite of continuous adverse weather when 
everyone tackles the job with determined effort. 


Editor’s note.—Mr. Flory is State Forester and Mr. 


Barker is Clemson College Extension Forester in Sout 
Carolina. 
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Bothered with birds or chickens stealing cattle 
feed or flies swarming over it? If so, this 
feeder designed by a Dewey County, Okla., 
4-H member for his club steers might give 
you an idea. Feeder is covered on three sides 
with screen wire. Heavy duck cloth with 

slits in it so steers can push their heads 
through is put on fourth side. 










Effects of Price on Beef Buying 


What determines how much beef consumers 
will buy? One thing, of course, is income. Studies 
shows that a 10% increase in a consumer’s income 
will mean a 6% increase in the amount of beef he 
buys. Also, a consumer becomes more selective in 
the cuts of beef he buys when his income increases. 

Another important factor determining amount 
of beef consumed is the price of beef itself. When 
beef prices go up, some consumers turn to pork or 
poultry for a larger percentage of the family meat 
diet. Usually a 10% increase in beef prices will re- 
sult in a 6% increase in pork purchases and a 3% 
increase in poultry purchases. On the other hand, 
2 10% decrease in beef prices results in 8% in- 
crease in beef bought. 

The substitution of one kind of meat for an- 
other can work both ways. A rise in pork or poul- 
try prices may mean that beef can be economically 
substituted for these meats. ; 

Since there is an upward trend in per-capita 
income and in population as well, we can expect 
more beef and higher quality beef to be in demand 
in the future . . . so long as the price can be kept 
at a reasonable level. 


Old Sows Are Working Year-Round 


The trend toward year-round farrowings is 
smoothing out peaks and valleys in hog prices. Not 
only that, but carried still further it is expected to 
strengthen the over-all market. Killing plants have 
for years complained over a heavy run of hogs in 
the fall from spring farrowings and a shortage in 
midsummer. A recently published study by USDA 
shows the following shift in time of farrowing dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1948-58: 


Season Per Cent Farrowings 
1948 1958 
December-February................ 10.5 20.6 
BOMIODAMY....0...0.0.-eccseececsecosens: 50.2 35.0 
a 17.7 23.6 
September-November............. 21.6 20.8 


Installment Buying of Cattle 


You can buy almost anything on time payments. 
Now, you can even buy bulls by the month. 

Most farmers would like to buy good bulls or 
females. But they hold back because they hate to 
tty to talk their banker into a sizable loan for just 
one animal. 

Dave Canning, Staunton, Va., purebred cattle 
sales manager, has worked out an arrangement with 
a credit company for financing purebred breeding 
cattle. Here are requirements for their breeding 
cattle time-payment plan: 
> A financial statement. 

4 hg application approved before time of sale. 
: 0% downpayment—80% of the price can be 
nanced over a period of 36 months. 
> Maximum amount on a bull, $5,000; maximum 
‘mount on any female will be $3,000. 


& Complete mortality coverage on any 
financed animal; and the right of periodic 
inspection will be reserved. 
& Insurance is available in an amount 
not to exceed $5,000 for each borrower 
which will pay the unpaid balance in 
full in case of death of borrower. Insur- 
ance premiums to be paid by the bor- 
rower can be financed in the contract. 

After your credit statement has been 
analyzed, you are told how much credit 
you can get, amount of monthly pay- 
ments, etc. 

How widely the time-pay plan can 
or will be offered has not been decided 
definitely. 


Asphalt Poisons Hogs 


Cases of pitch poisoning have been 
reported where hogs ran on lots paved 
with asphalt. Hogs sometimes root up 
the blacktop and eat it. No damage to cattle on 
asphalt lots has been reported. They apparently 
will not eat the stuff. 

Young pigs have also been reported to develop 
skin irritations where lumber around farrowing stalls 
had been treated with wood preservatives. Farrow- 
ing stalls should be built from untreated lumber 
or salvage pipe. 


What Is a Hog Worth? 


Steve Zobrisky, University of Missouri, uses 
ham as a standard to compare the value of hogs. 
He calls the system “Ham Equivalent Index.” 

Emphasizing the importance of carcass cutout, 
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it lists an index value for each pork cut. Ham is 
worth 1.0. Indexes of other cuts are based on their 
value relative to ham. For instance, neck bone is 
.25; jowl, .32; and loin, 1.08. Cuts are weighed, 
then researchers take the weight of each cut and 
figure what percentage it is of the total live weight. 
Each cut’s percentage is multiplied by its index 
value. The sum of cut indexes gives the ham equi- 
valent index for the hog. A dollar value is reached 
by multiplying the ham equivalent index times the 
selling price of ham. 

Cut indexes were based on wholesale prices for 
three years. Dr. Zobrisky’s plan combines quantity 
and quality of meat, and market value into one 
index figure. 

















champion of the Quality Pork Contest (carcass 





shown by University of Maryland. 
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Meat type in a pig is sometimes hard to describe, but it’s easy to see. This Yorkshire barrow was 
) at Eastern National Spring Hog Show, Baltimore, Md. 


A look at the meat in his pork chops tells why (loin eye measured 5% square inches). The barrow was 
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John Wade, right, and James Farley, SCS technician, check on matur- 
ity of irrigated tobacco. Leaves pulled from these plants will reach 
the market three weeks ahead of his nonirrigated tobacco. 


er Insurance 
for Tobacco 
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In 7 out of the last 10 years some supplemental water could have been 


used to advantage. John Wade says: “Extra quality and pounds 


from one year’s crop may be enough to pay for an irrigation system.” 


By GORDON S. SMITH 


Besiceic farmers buy hail insurance to protect 
their leading cash crop. But surprisingly few do 
much about insuring against dry weather. 

Statistics show that in the Southeastern United 
States, 7 out of the last 10 years have been dry 
enough to justify irrigation of tobacco. Most sum- 
mers have a dry spell lasting long enough to affect 
the tobacco plant’s growth. Less growth means 
fewer pounds per acre. Often the loss in one year 
can equal the price of an irrigation system that 
would protect a farmer’s crop for years. 

“The dry spell last year went on for six weeks,” 
says John Wade of Halifax County, Va. “My flue- 
cured tobacco that was irrigated ran 141 pounds 
per acre heavier than nonirrigated. It also brought 
11 cents more per pound.” 

Wade has been irrigating tobacco crops for 
eight years. He’s had a prime crop every year. “I 
get not only a bigger and better crop, but I get it 
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on the market three to four weeks ahead of nonirri- 
gated tobacco,” Wade says. “Because of this, the 
system has paid for itself dozens of times.” 


Like all successful tobacco growers, Wade is 
cautious in the way he puts on irrigation water. 
Tobacco research workers warn that tobacco plants 
with “wet feet” grow poorly. Overirrigation fol- 
lowed by prolonged rain can bring disaster. Ex- 
perts advise sprinkling moderately with %-inch ap- 
plications of water at a time. Dry spells increase 
nitrogen and nicotine content of tobacco leaves. 
Irrigation, under these conditions, checks nitrogen 
buildup and encourages sugar content. The result 
is a higher quality and premium-priced leaf. Wade 
has found his water system helps to strike a nice 
balance between tobacco plant growth and quality. 

Wade learned early to use water to advantage 
in his farming program. He was one of the first in 


One of four ponds on Wade farm used to furnish irrigation water and for recreation purposes. Note 
how contour strips and terraces feed into pond. 








his area to change to terrace and strip crop farming 
recommended by the U. S. Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice. “Those terraces ended my erosion problem 
right there,” Wade recalls. “Now, with my irriga- 
tion set-up, they’re even more important.” 

Wade’s present tobacco allotment limits him to 
22.6 acres. Of this, he irrigates 15 acres. Irrigation 
water comes from four ponds totaling almost 14 
acres. Three of them, designed by SCS engineers, 
have been built in the past eight years. Another is 
planned for the near future. 

To pull water from any one of these ponds to 
the nearest tobacco field, Wade uses an 80-hp. 
portable pump with a 5-inch outlet connection for 
portable aluminum pipe. The unit can push water 
more than % mile, mostly uphill. Pipe supply con- 
sists of 60 pieces of 5-inch joints and 100 pieces of 
8-inch joints. Each joint is 20 feet long. To spread 
water over fields, Wade has 24 type No. 70 
sprinklers. 

Wade’s farm records show how well this equip- 
ment has paid its way. For example, in 1954 an 
irrigated 8-acre field produced 15,630 pounds of 
tobacco with a sales value of $10,137 or an average 
of 64 cents per pound. The same field three years 
later produced 12,984 pounds for a total of $9,463 
or an average of 74 cents per pound. This field is 
about average for all irrigated tobacco on Wade's 
farm. Irrigated fields sometimes return as much as 
$400 more per acre than nonirrigated tobacco m 
the same type of soil. Multiply this figure by 15 
acres and you see why Wade believes in irrigation. 


Wade plans even wider use of irrigation whe 
a new pond is finished. Then he'll be able to cover 
almost any part of the farm, including his pastures 
and hayland. It will also give him more flexibility 
with his crop rotation. 

A three-year crop rotation on tobaccoland is the 
usual procedure on Wade’s farm, although it some 
times runs longer. “I follow tobacco with a hay 
crop and then a year or more of grass,” Wade says. 
“I’ve got 100 acres of good tobaccoland so I have 
plenty of leeway on the rotation with my tobaccd 
allotment. Disease is no problem.” Wade attributes 
this to the rotation system. : 

One of Wade’s ponds collects a side income. Its 
an ideal fishing spot so Wade charges a dollar a day 
fishing fee. It adds up to more than $1,200 each 
year. 
Only a relatively small part of the farm is used 
for tobacco. Wade’s other interests include a her 
of over 100 Angus beef cattle, grazing 200 acres 
of improved pasture. He also raises cantaloupes, 
watermelons, and tomatoes for local markets. 
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Yearling Border Leicester x North Country 
heviot cross ewes from Canada 

(open faced, leggy individuals) to be 
compared with Hampshire crosses 
(blockier ewes) under identical conditions 
at Glade Spring, Va., experiment station. 


Frank McClaugherty, 
superintendent of Glade 
Spring, Va., experiment 
station. ‘I like to work 
with sheep,’’ says Frank. 


The Search Is On for 


Wav. pondered sheep specialists at VPI, do 
Canadian ewes wean more lambs and lambs gain 
faster than in Virginia? Is this due to better breed- 
ing, environment, management, or a combination 
of all three? 

In an attempt to answer the above questions, 
30 random-cut yearling Hampshire-cross ewes from 
the Southwest Research Station, Glade Spring, Va., 
have been sent to the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, On- 
tario, There they will be handled in an identical 
manner with 30 Border Leicester-North Country 
Cheviot yearling ewes. On the return trip, 30 
yearling Border Leicester-North Country Cheviot- 
cross ewes from the Canada Station were brought 
to Glade Spring. They will share and share alike 
a grazing and management program with Hamp- 
shire-cross ewes. 

Rams will also be exchanged between the two 
stations. Suffolk rams from Virginia will be bred to 
both groups of ewes. 


"These Canadian sheep are tough,” says Glade 
Spring Supt. Frank S. McClaugherty. “Lambs 

opped in a blizzard hit the ground running. The 
North Country Cheviot bucks are big—up to 210 
Pounds or better at maturity.” 

British research workers have completed experi- 
ments with early weaning of lambs, according to 
Frank, Or rather it might be more correct to say 
the British have a grazing system which tends to 
cause lambs to wean themselves. They provide 





Photos by Jack Goodson 


einen 


choice, succulent grazing in a field alongside where 
ewes range. Fences are fixed so lambs can get to 
this tender grazing but ewes cannot. In other 
words, they “creep” pastures instead of grain. 

At Glade Spring, they are trying a variation of 
the British system this spring. Ewes and lambs are 
divided about 4 p.m. and lambs put on a separate 
pasture for night grazing. In the morning, lambs 
are turned back with their mothers and all put in 
a well ventilated shed. 

In this way, lambs have less competition for 
choice grazing. Also they hope for less trouble from 
parasites in lambs. Lambs will not pick up worm 
larvae (expelled in feces of mature sheep) off grass. 

Rotational grazing of lambs has been tested at 
Glade Spring for some years. McClaugherty’s con- 
clusions are that: 1) you can get bigger, better 
quality lambs from continuous grazing, but 2) you 
get higher total gains from equal areas of pasture 
by rotational grazing. So, it depends on what you 
want as to which system is to be recommended. If 
pasturage is limited, you can carry more animal 
units on rotational grazing. 


We pamper our sheep too much, in the opin- 
ion of W. S. Belfield, Southdown sheep breeder in 
Orange County, Va. 

Mr. Belfield has had sheep since coming to this 
area from Pennsylvania in 1931. When he went 
into the service, he donated his flock to Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. After the war he imported, 
in 1947, 36 Southdown ewes and 2 rams from 


W. S. Belfield with one of his big, rugged yearling Southdown rams 
descended from English importations. 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


The best from Canada are being checked 
against “natives” in an experiment at 
Glade Spring, Va. W. S. Belfield went to 
the British Isles for his foundation 
Southdown stock. 


Better Sheep 


England as foundation stock. “They just have a 
little more rugged animal over there,” he says. 
“In this original importation there were two 
great ewes. Both lived to be 11 years old. One 
raised 16 lambs; the other, 18. I expect 70% of 
my present flock descended from these two ewes. 


‘Flock improvement comes through the ewes. 
You must keep up the quality of ewes, then buy the 
best rams you can find. Just getting one outstand- 
ing ram now and then won’t do the job. 

“Up to now, I’ve been culling ewe lambs. But 
I’ve decided to keep them all and cull after they’ve 
raised their first lamb. It’s difficult to tell how a 
ewe lamb may turn out as a mother. One problem 
is to get ewes that can drop a lamb without trouble 
at lambingtime. All our ewes get to eat is grazing, 
bluegrass and clover in summer, Balbo rye in win- 
ter, and still they get too fat. 

“I’m determined to keep a flock that can take 
care of themselves with the least amount of atten- 
tion. I’m also selecting for early lambing. My ewes 
started lambing this year on Jan. 12 and were 
through by Feb. 4. Too many flocks have lambs 
all the way from January to April. You miss the 
early Eastern market with late lambs, and have a 
ragged looking flock with a stretched-out lambing 
season.” 

Mr. Belfield keeps around 80 head of mature 
sheep. All his lambs, other than culls, are sold for 
breeding purposes. A good-doing ewe ought to just 
about repay her cost in one lambing season, he says. 
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INFRARED 








us into the land of infrared. 


Deviant te the name firmly in your mind. 
Get ready to accept a completely new system of 
crop drying, and even space heating, on your farm. 
Infrared is coming. It’s here, in fact. You'll begin 
hearing the name more and more often within the 
next few years, we confidently predict. 

Actually, infrared is not new. It’s as old as the 
sun itself. The sun heats the earth and objects on 
it with infrared rays. Yet, the sun doesn’t heat the 
air through which it passes. Therein lies the prin- 
ciple of infrared: It heats, dries, or warms an ob- 
ject without heating the air around it. 

Producing infrared rays artificially isn’t new 
either. It’s been done with electricity for a num- 
ber of years. Main thing that’s held it back is cost. 

Now, a gas-fired infrared unit has been devel- 
oped that shows great promise of being a valuable 
new farm tool. It can be operated with either 
natural gas or LP-Gas. Preliminary research indi- 
cates it is much more efficient and economical to 
operate than electric infrared. Research workers 
aren’t ready to say that gas-fired infrared is in and 
electric is out. It’s quite possible, and maybe even 
likely, that more efficient, economical electric units 
will be developed. But as of now, it’s the gas-fired 
units that are raising eyebrows and causing people 
to predict that infrared will snowball into many 
practical, economical farm uses within a few years. 

Here are only a few of the many things you 
may soon be doing with infrared: 


Grain drying—Infrared may help you do a much 
faster and more economical job of grain drying 
than you now can do with conventional forced- 





Hot News for Farmers 


Put on your space helmet, get out your crystal ball, and go with 


It’s farm news as hot as sunshine. 


draft dryers. David Rosberg and Harry Schroeder, 
plant pathologists with the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and USDA respectively, have been 
doing rice drying research with infrared for two 
years at College Station. 

“Infrared has a tremendous potential for crop 
drying,” says Rosberg. “In fact, infrared looks good 
for any farm use where you want to remove mois- 
ture. We’ve been using gas-fired infrared for dry- 
ing rice with exceptionally good results. Infrared 
dries rice rapidly, removing about 3% moisture per 
minute. If you cut rice at 20% moisture and want 
to dry it to 11%, infrared will do the job in about 
8 minutes. 

Rosberg and Schroeder have used both gas-fired 
and electric infrared in their tests. So far, operat- 
ing costs of electric units are about four times those 
of gas-fired infrared. 

Rosberg is convinced that the same principles 
that make infrared work so well on rice can also 
be applied to other grains—wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghum, etc. He is confident it will do all types of 
crop drying faster and more economically. 


Forage drying—Before many years have passed, 
you may cut hay, run an infrared field dryer over 
it to reduce moisture, and bale it, all in one day. 
Actually, it is possible you could hook together the 
mower, dryer, and baler and do all three operations 
in one pass across the field. 


Insect control—Rosberg and Schroeder tested 
infrared for control of rice weevil and lesser grain 
borer and got 100% control. It killed all eggs, lar- 





(Left) Dr. David Rosberg and laboratory model of grain dryer using gas-fired infrared. (Right) Under side of heater 


showing four burners that generate infrared heat. This size unit operates 24 hours on 37 cents’ worth of natural gas. 
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Possible Infrared Applications ... 
GRAIN DRYING 
FORAGE DRYING : 
INSECT CONTROL. 
DISEASE CONTROL 
CHICK BROODING 
PIG BROODING 
FROST CONTROL 
SPACE HEATING 
















By ED WILBORN 






vae, and adult insects. So it appears that d 
with infrared may cut down on fumigation ne 







Disease control—Rosberg started working 
infrared about five years ago in an effort to findg — 
control for neck rot in onions. It worked. Infrared } 
is now being used commercially to control neck rot, 
A 576,000 B. t. u. gas-fired infrared onion dryer 
will dry 350 fifty-pound bags of onions an hour, © 
That means onions are zipping through at the rate © 
of 8,400 bags each 24 hours. Operating cost is $4 
for 24 hours, or about %o cent per bag. Ee 

Rosberg controlled pimple disease in watep 
melons by treating seed with infrared. The melong™ 
produced from treated seed were free of the pi 
ples virus and growth was normal. 

Also, infrared shows promise of controllin 
loose smut in wheat. 
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Chick brooding—Gas-fired infrared brood 
show great promise according to tests staged ‘ 
the Texas experiment station near Nacogdoches,” 
Tex., by Dr. W. F. Krueger, professor of poultry; 
science at Texas A. & M. College, and H. C. Hut 
son, superintendent of the Nacogdoches station, — 

“Temperature control is our biggest problem,” 
says Krueger. “Since infrared doesn’t heat aif, 
standard thermostats won’t measure infrared heat. 
But we think we can lick the problem. We're start 
ing new tests and will try new methods of controk 
ling temperature.” 

Krueger and Hutson feel that infrared may 
bring about some drastic changes in_ brooding 
chicks. They think they may be able to install an 
infrared unit (probably no larger than the 48,000- 
B.t.u. unit) in the ceiling of a brooder house and 
furnish enough heat to brood 2,000 chicks. Maybe 
hovers won't be necessary at all. 

The same advantages infrared offers in chick 
brooding would also apply to pigs. 























Frost control—wWhy not install infrared heaters 
on towers in orchards to keep trees and fruit warm 
during frost periods? Remember that infrared does 
not -heat air. So it would protect fruit while ait 
around it remained cold. 


Space heating in open buildings— Infrared ca 
be used for comfort heating any place you may 
need it—in the farm shop, over the milking pit 0 
your dairy barn, over the patio or open porch of 
your home, or any other place where you want to 
keep people, animals, crops, or objects warm with- 
out heating the air. The LP-Gas-fired units can be ee 
installed anywhere. Portable units with small bot 
tles of LP-Gas also are available and weigh only 
about 20 pounds. 

We could go on and on dreaming up practical 
uses for infrared on the farm. We think you'll be 
using it in many ways on your farm before many 
years are past. 


“SN 














FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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iss NOC sicno VINC : | 


“WHEREVER PARTICULAR Never too weak. 
PEOPLE CONGREGATE — f Always just right! 


Never too strong. 


You can light either end! 


Get satisfying flavor...so friendly to your taste! 





See how Pall Mall’s famous length of fine, rich-tasting 
NO FLAT tobacco travels and gentles the smoke—makes it mild—but 
“RFILTERED-OUT” does not filter out that satisfying flavor! 


NO DRY FLAVOR! 
“SMOKED-OUT” 
TASTE! 


" a 
lL er] 


s HERE’S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 
Outstanding. .. 


3 You get Pall Mall’s famous Pall Mall’s famous Travels it over, under, around 
and they are Mild | length of the finest tobaccos length travels and gentles and through Pall Mall’s fine 
a money can buy. the smoke naturally... tobaccos—and makes it mild! 


©a.1.Co. Product of She Mnarican SobaceoCompany —Sobaceo- is our middle name” 














Men! (Women, too) 


Buyin 4 He paid too little. 


* a4 
How do you get the best tire value? It’s easy. You 
buy the kind of tire that fits your kind of driving- 


heavy driving, light or normal. 
For his heavy driving, piling up the mileage, 


week in, week out, our thruway driver needs the 

premium-quality B.F.Goodrich “HT” tire. It has 

an extra-wide, extra-deep tread on top of 4 plies 

a ce | pd of best-quality nylon. Costs a little more, but saves 
a lot of worry. 

For her light driving, our just-around-tow! 

driver can use an economy tire like the BFG “Long 
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She paid too much. Dont you do either. 











B.EGoodrich 








You f Miler.” It has a tread and cord construction that are fine for 
'8— | stop-and-go driving . . . but we don’t recommend any economy 
tre for heavy, high-speed travel. 

-age, 


- the 


For normal driving (hundreds of short trips and a couple of long 


oes each year), most families need the BFG “Silvertown”— 


has es ; me ‘ 
: the jirst-quality tire that Detroit specifies for new cars. It has a 
1€8 r = ; 
‘ tough lyrex cord body you can depend on under all conditions. The tire for the first com- 
aves mercial auto (1896 Winton) 
and the tire for the first 


You don’t have to remember all this. Just see your B.F. Goodrich 
Smileage Dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages). He’ll make sure that 


manned space craft (the 
X-15) are two of the many 
products of B. F. Goodrich 
research ... working to cre- 
ate new thingsfor your good 


rich life. 


owl 





you get the right tire—at the right price. He stands back of every BFG 


ong # tire, And we stand back of him. The B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron 18,0. 









What Farmers Are Asking — 


How Often To Cultivate Cotton 

“How often should cotton be culti- 
vated for best results?” 

Just often enough to keep down 
weeds and grass and prevent a crust 
forming. Tests at Mississippi's Stone- 
ville Experiment Station showed that 





Protect Your Trees . 


lead, or other recommended poison. 
“Each summer bagworms, leaf bee- 


Use 6 tablespoonfuls of these poisons 
ties, and mimosa webworms damage in a gallon of water. Three sprayings 
my trees. How can I stop this dam- at five-week intervals will be needed 
age?” for the beetles and webworms. One 
Stop it by killing them with a poi- will usually kill out the bagworms. 
son spray. Use malathion, arsenate of Apply as soon as first pests appear. 
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OSPREY 


A 3'7,400-bu. corn crop...dried for 1%¢ a bushel 
in a Butler Stor-N-Dry’ Center 


Last fall, Mel Fisher, manager of the Owens-Chilton Farm at New 
Harmony, Indiana had a big corn crop. He wanted to harvest it early, 
dry it fast and then hold for best prices. But he wanted to keep his 
drying and storage costs down—to make a top profit on every bushel. 

After carefully studying other equipment, Mel Fisher decided on a 
circular Butler Stor-N-Dry Center. He hasn’t been sorry. 

He used two 4,400-bushel bins— equipped with Butler fans, heaters 
and perforated floors—to dry his corn fast and evenly. Then, he 
moved the corn to eight 5,130-bushel storage bins with Butler auto- 
matic bin unloaders and outside augers. 

In this way, Mel Fisher was able to quick-dry his entire 37,400- 
bushel crop (from 18% to 13%) at a cost of only 142¢ a bushel... 
in spite of heavy rains. “And next season, we hope to install addi- 
tional Butler drying equipment in our Stor-N-Dry center to dry our 
corn even faster—and with less labor,” Mel says. 

You, too, can cut your grain handling and drying costs when you 
buy a Stor-N-Dry Center. Original cost is low, and can be financed 
locally on easy terms. And you get everything in one complete pack- 
age. It’s the lowest-cost way to dry and store a large grain crop—fast! 





Now! Automatic Butler Bin Unloader empties 
bins completely; no back-breaking labor. 


For details, see your Butler Blue 
Ribbon Dealer. Write direct for free 
booklet, “On-Farm Drying Pays.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 304, P.O. 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingh 8, Alab 








Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ° Metal Buildings 2 Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Galesburg, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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frequent cultivations caused no 
increase in yield. In a 1955 teg 
twice-per-week cultivation kept 
up until early August damaged 
the plants and reduced yields, 
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Most Valuable Corn 

“How can corn be used to get 
the most feed value?” 

Two acres of corn for silage 
usually has as much feed value as 
8 acres harvested any other way, 


Whites of Eggs Valuable 

“Is it true that the whites of 
eggs do not contain any food 
value?” 





No, the whites of eggs are 
shown by research to contain 
more than 50% of the protein jp 
the eggs, and about 75% of the 
riboflavin. So don’t throw away 
the egg whites. 


Control Cotton Thrips 
“What chemicals are recom 
mended for thrips control on 
young cotton plants?” 
Mississippi Experiment Station 
recommends: toxaphene,  sevin, 
malathion, aldrin, DDT, dieldrin, 
endrin, BHC, and guthion, 


Egg Food Value 

“At present prices (60 cents per 
dozen) aren't eggs a rather costly 
food?” 

No, says F. Z. Beanblossom of 
Texas Extension Service. A dozen 
large eggs selling for 60 cents 
would figure only 40 cents per 
pound. Compare this with the 
cost per pound of such foods as 
beef, pork, chicken, or turkey, 
since they are high-protein foods, 
Eggs, therefore, are your best 
food buy under present selling 
prices. 


Fish Need Salt 

“Should salt and other trace 
elements be applied to fishponds 
for best development of fish?” 

Yes, these should be provided. 
This can easily be done by put 
ting a 50-pound block of trace 
mineral salt, as put out by repu- 
table brand name manufacturers, 
into the pond for each acre of 
pond. This is said to provide all 
the salt and trace minerals the fish 
need for a three-month period. 





Talking Animals 


































“We may be ‘fading away like old 
soldiers’ but there’s plenty of life 
in me yet!’ 


STURD 













(ver pastures and back roads at the rate 
of 2,500 miles a month... 


MILT ROUNDY’S AN AUTHORITY ON 
CHEVY’S REVOLUTIONARY RIDE 





Out near Wathena, Kansas, farmer Milt Roundy tends 800 acres with 
only one helper—his 1960 Chevrolet pickup. The truck almost never 
runs on Kansas’ fine state highways; instead, it averages about 2,500 
miles a month on unimproved back-country trails or out into the 
stock pastures where there’s no trace of a road. “‘In my book, these 
are the worst roads in the world,” Mr. Roundy says, “but this new 
Chevy takes all the roughness out. It doesn’t fishtail or whip around 
like the other trucks—I can steer it with one finger! And there’s plenty 
of room inside for my daughters on trips to school, or for the whole 
go into town.” Milt Roundy will tell you—you have 
to drive a Chevy to appreciate how revolutionary its ride really is. 


family when we 


Just see your dealer; he’ll be happy to make arrangements. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Milt Roundy’s choice for an all-purpose pickup is this Fleet- “| do better with that big pickup,’’ Milt Roundy states. ¥, can get more hay into it, for 
side with Powerglide transmission and Trademaster V8—a example, without piling it so high. A cow can turn around in it. Or | can carry two cows at 
truck that bears a new, lower price tag for '60. a time. Or two horses.”’ That sturdy, double-walled box measures a full 72 inches wide. 











a 
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“Out here,’’ according to Mr. Roundy, “‘it handles better than a passenger car. . 


“= 


.. In the old trucks, my daughters couldn't stand the vibration when 


| ran them in to school every day, but we don’t have that trouble in the new Chevy and | can make better time, too.”’ It takes Chevrolet's revolu- 
tionary new Torsion-Spring Ride to smooth out a road like this one. Chevy’s done the next best thing to paving every road in America! 











How We’re 


Improving Our 
Rural Schoois 


In this second part of a series 
on rural education, we explore 
need for better qualified and 
better paid teachers. 


By Romaine Smith 


SINCE teachers are the back- 
bone of our schools and no schools 
are better than their teachers, we 
need to ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: What kind of teachers do 
we want in rural schools? 

In addition to being well trained 
and highly qualified to teach in 
high school, Mrs. Jesse R. Shomo, 
principal of the Stauton, Va., high 
school feels that “a rural teacher 
should have three additional qual- 
ifications: 1) should understand 
tural social-economic problems; 
2) have appreciation for rural life; 
8) be interested in rural culture— 
and have ability to put farm fla- 
vor, farm experience, and farm 
background into teaching situa- 
tions.” 

We want teachers who stay 
currently up to date in their teach- 
ing field, in teaching methods and 
techniques. To make this possi- 
ble, we must provide more oppor- 
tunities for in-service training at 
community, county, and state lev- 
els. More and better trained spe- 
cialists on state staffs might bring 
to teachers at the local level re- 
fresher courses through in-service 
training programs. The Federal 
Office of Education and local col- 
lege staffs might provide subject 
matter specialists to help keep 
state specialists up to date. 

One of the most encouraging 
facts that our study of rural 
schools turned up was the large 
number of rural teachers who are 
getting advanced training. Hold- 
ers of A. B. and B. S. degrees are 
busy getting Master's and Doc- 
tor’s degrees. For example, the 
high school faculty at Northport, 
Ala., has 36 members. Fourteen 
hold Bachelor’s degrees, 18 Mas- 
ter’s, three have one year of train- 
ing beyond their Master’s, one 
holds a Ph. D. Example after ex- 
ample like this can be pointed to 
in any Southern state. But still 
too few rural schools have well 


(Continued on facing page) 
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4 NEW JOHN DEER: 
TO SPEED UP YOUR HARVESTS of0I 


You have a choice of four new Hi-Lo Self-Propelleds ranging 
in size from 8 to 18 feet. Each gives you a high, comfortable 
operator’s platform, low compact lines for easy transport and 
storage—for greater stability. And, you get a fold-back unload- 
ing auger to reduce storage and transport width to the width of 
drive wheels. 

In Hi-Lo 45, 55, and 95 Self-Propelleds, you get more engine 
power ... more capacity .. . cylinder and concave spacing is 
controlled from the operator’s platform, and you can get as 
accessories a hydraulic reel lift, and hydraulic variable reel- 
speed control which are also operated from the combine seat. 


Many Proved Advantages Retained 


With all the new features added to such well-known John 
Deere advantages as selective ground speed . . . 90 per cent 
separation in the cylinder area . . . extra-large separating and 
cleaning units . . . liberal use of high-grade sealed bearings. . . 
and safety slip clutches on all important drives—you’ll do more 
work, do it easier, and at lower cost with a new Hi-Lo Combine. 


See Your John Deere Dealer 


Step to the phone right now and let your John Deere dealer 
know you’re ready to move up to a Hi-Lo Combine next season. 
He’ll come out and give you complete details. He’ll also ex- 
plain his credit plan which makes it easy for you to own the 
combine of your choice as it earns money for you. 





Above is the Hi-Lo 45 Combine with 12-foot platform handling four rows of beans. 





10- or 12-foot cut—by far 





40 8-foot regular, 10-foot row- 45 


crop platform available. The economical 40 
will handle from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels of 
grain, beans, or corn per day at extremely 
low cost. 


the most popular combine for the grain, 
bean, and corn grower. It is now only 8 
feet 8 inches high for easy storage—has a 
fold-back unloading auger to reduce width. 








55 12- or 14-foot cut—Te 


dean of all self-propelleds—the 55 is to- 
day's most refined harvesting machine. tt 
now has 10 per cent more capacity than 
ever—and a host of other new features 
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‘opacity 9: 
bushels of 9g! 
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Riv, COMBINES 
O} ORN AND BEANS... Sizes from 8 to 18 feet 


JOHN Ofens 


soun oer! 


Here's the brand new Hi-Lo 40 Combine with 2-row corn attachment. 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 





95 16- or 18-foot cut—the big- 
Pacity 95 will handle 3,000 or more 
of grain—as much as 4,000 bushels 


com per day, available with 2- or 4-row 
Som attachment, 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
JOHN DEERE +¢ MOLINE, ILL. 
3300 River Drive 
Please send me your free illustrated 
folder on the combine | have checked 

below: 

[] 8-foot 40 

(J 10- or 12-foot 45 
[J] 12- or 14-foot 55 
CJ 16- or 18-foot 95 


Name. 





DStudent 
R.R 





Town 





State. 
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trained teachers. We must make 
more progress in this area. 

One of the blackest spots against 
rural schools is their low, low pay 
scale for teachers. A school prin- 
cipal in Texas told us, “I have 
26 years’ experience as a _ prin- 
cipal and teacher of chemistry, 
physics, and science. Yet my sal- 
ary is only $5,000 a year.” 

This is but one of the hundreds, 
yes thousands, of cases that can 
be pointed to without pride. This 
man has a Master’s Degree (six 
years’ college training) which is 
an investment of $6,000 to $10,- 


000 at today’s college costs. And 


this is at a time when the aver- 
age hourly union wage scale for 
a bricklayer in the U. S. is $4.05 
(a little lower in the South). On 
the basis of our present 40-hour 
week, this figures $8,424 a year. 
By way of comparison, here is 
the union wage scale for other 
construction workers: 
Hourly Annually 
Plasterers ...........- $3.95 $8,216 
Plumbers 8,112 
Electricians 3.8! 8,008 
Carpenters X 7,571 
Painters 3.45 7,143 
Building laborers 2.63 5,470 


We are not suggesting that the 
pay scale for construction workers 
be lowered. We are saying forth- 
rightly and without reservation: 
If we expect to raise the stand- 
ards of our rural schools to the 
level we know they should be, 
we will have to pay teachers a 
salary comparable to other occu- 
pational groups and we will have 
to provide additional funds to 
upgrade all phases of our rural 
schools program. 

Teachers, to whom we pay $3,- 
200 to $5,000 a year, instruct our 
children six to seven hours a day. 
They have more influence over our 
children — their standards, ideals, 
goals — than any other group out- 
side the home; in many cases 
more than the home itself. Is it 
fair to ask teachers to invest $4,- 
000 to $12,000 in training be- 
yond high school and then pay 
them so little? Are we being fair 
to our children or cheating them 
of their birthright? As parents 
and taxpayers, don’t we want the 
very best of education for our 
children? 

What are the prospects for fu- 
ture teachers? Do we want all 
women teachers in our schools? 
Is this good for the whole general 
field of education, for teaching, 
and for our children? Can we ex- 
pect men to make a career of 
teaching on the basis of present 
salaries? Aren’t most women 
teaching to supplement the fam- 
ily income? We know the obvious 
answers to these questions. 

After visiting numerous schools, 
we are concerned about the aver- 
age age of teachers. In school 
after school we visited, there were 
few young teachers. The majori- 
ty were approaching retirement. 
Where are the teachers coming 
from when the present ones re- 
tire or quit teaching? 


June 1960 








Start saving with lowest price of all leading makes! 
Keep saving with longer tire life, better gas mileag 


They’re mustang-tough when it comestowork, make in gas mileage... 13% better 
but they’re mighty gentle on the bank account! __ than the average of them all! Big tire sayj 
Fact is, all Ford farm trucks are priced well too—certified comparison tests with some 
below competitive makes! 1960 makes showed that tires on Ford’s tyyf § 

But lowest price is just the half of it. Take _truck-type front suspension lasted twiee 
Ford half-ton pickups. In road tests by inde- long! Call your Ford Dealer—he’s got the ft; 
pendent experts, Ford Sixes beat every leading __ the trucks, and the savings! 


FORD 
FARM 
TRUCKS 
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A 
Save up to *157 


on Ford’s brawny F-600... up to $246 
with an F-500! 


Save up to *210 . 


on the completely new Falcon Ranch- 
ero! In a special class for saving gas... 
up to 30 mpg! 


Save up to *161, 


on Ford’s F-100 pickup . . . 1960’s all- 
around economy champ! 













*Based on a comparison of latest 
available manufacturers’ suggested 
retail delivered prices. 











Shoot 






FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS ood 






-- LESS TO BUY...LESS TO RUN... 
BUILT TO LAST LONGER, TOO! 









Progressive Youngfolks 


Romaine Smith, Editor e Dick Humphrey, Associate 


| Snapehote 


HOW TO SHOOT THEM 











C’mon, shutterbugs. Just because you’re competing in America’s most 





popular hobby, there’s no reason why you can’t land shots that make you proud. 






You can. Have fun galore. Now shake hands and come out shooting. 






Choose Good Subjects: some are By JOHN McKINNEY, Photographic Editor 


noted for being good picture stuff. 
The three top subjects are pets, ba- 
bies, and pretty girls. (This skunk’‘s 
okay. He wouldn’t harm a fly.) 








Capture the Unexpected: 

A wide-awake photographer saw this 
collie yawning. He acted in a split 
second. Around animals and children, 
just wait. Unusual things can happen. 









Frame Your Picture: Keep walking around 
subject. Squint through foliage. Finally, you 
see a frame. It lifts an ordinary picture sur- 
prisingly. A barn window is another good frame. 
You can find dozens. 
















Watch Line of Action: Have subjects 
moving toward your camera. This avoids 
greatest action blur. (Across-the-camera ac- 
tion blurs easiest.) 








pa Sesharciend Simple: 
Move in as close as your camera and 
the subject will allow. That's one 
way you can avoid two common mis- 
takes —trying to cram everything 
into one photo and cluttered back- 
ground. Note also that hands tell 
{ relative size of fish. 















Shoot at Peak: At top of the action 
Comes a split-second pause. Shoot! This 
avoids most blur. Too, the composition 
is usually best at this peak. 









Vary Your Angles: Don’t shoot all from 
your waist. Here, low camera angle outlined the 
subjects against nice, clean sky. Shoot 

some low, some high. A truck or stepladder 
come in handy for high shots. 


A xr 
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DRAW ME! 


Contest Prize: $430.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Take this simple test of talent. Draw the space pilot’s head any size 
except like a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone who enters contest gets a 
professional estimate of his talent without charge. Winner receives 
a complete art course—free training in advertising art, magazine 
illustrating, cartooning, or painting. Try for this free art course! 
Students are taught, individually, by professional artists on the staff 
of world’s largest home study art school. Illustrated art textbooks 
and a set of drawing supplies come with the course. Many former 
students now earn upwards from $150 a week as commercial artists. 
Some earn $25,000 a year or more. Pur- 
pose of contest is to uncover hidden 
talent. Entries for July 1960 contest 
must be received by July 31. None 

returned. Amateurs only. Our stu- 
dents not eligible. Winner noti- 
fied. Mail your drawing today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 
Studio PF-60 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please enter my drawing in your 
draw-a-head contest. PLEASE PRINT 








Name 
Occupation AGE__ 
Address Apt. 

City 
Zone 
State 














County 
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NEW SPORTSMAN’S 
+ REEL-N-ROD 
CASE! 








WITH THE PURCHASE OF 


116 we 44-1 emmeey1:ii. wale), b 


MODEL 33 SPINNING REEL 
EXTRA SPOOL WITH LINE 


MODEL 3366 COMPANION ROD 


EBCO 


pocket! 


OFFER {tS 


COMPANY 


The Zebco Sportsman's Reel-N-Rod 
THIS OUTSTANDING 3- case is durable, two-tone padded 
vinyl, steel ribbed for better pro- 
tection of equipment. Has conven- 
ient handle, handy zipper opening, 
hanging ring and inside utility 


LIMITED 
See your sporting goods dealer TODAY! 











TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Youngfolks Letters Reveal That 


“Tests 
Make Me 
Nervous” 


Know Your Subject 
($15 prize) 

A thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter surely helps me 
overcome that nervous feeling on 
test day. If you will get your les- 
sons day by day, listen attentively 
to the teacher, take notes carefully, 
and then brush up on your notes, 
you can go to your examination 
with confidence. On test day I al- 
ways remember something our 
teacher told our class: “I want you 
to think of examinations as a test to 
see whether or not I’ve been a good 
teacher.” This makes me want to 
do my best so as not to let my 
teacher down! 

Lawrence Williams, 12, 
Early County, Ga. 


Start Early 
($10 prize) 

My grandfather used to say, 
“Running won't help you if you 
have waited too late to start.” This 
is good advice for exams, too. My 
No. 1 rule is to try and keep up 
day by day. If you get behind, 
cramming the night before an ex- 
amination will only lead to con- 
fusion and frustration. A good bit 
of advice comes from Isaiah 30: 15, 
“... In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” 

Virginia Ellen Smith, 14, 
Fluvanna County, Va. 


Be Prepared 
($5 prize) 

There is but one thing to do to 
end worry when exam time rolls 
around—study and prepare for it. 
No miracle is going to help you 
pass a test if you have not studied 
for it. You are in school to learn 


NEXT LETTER 


CONTEST 











and you must determine to learn x 
much as you can to get the mog 
out of your school years. Regd 
study, do research, take notes! Be 
fair to yourself; measure just hoy 
much you've learned by taking 
tests—gladly! . 

Julia Alaniz Gracia, %, 

Cameron County, Te, 


And others wrote— 
What do I do when I hear a tey 
is coming? . .. Faint! 
Carolyn Moore, 13 
Gilmer County, W.V«, 


The first step to overcoming 
nervousness about tests is to realize 
the damage it can do to you 
Grades often vary with your state 
of tension. Second, be prepared- 
“prior preparation prevents poor 
performance.” Last of all, think 
positively. Visualize the test asa 
new opportunity—not a catastro- 
phe. Mary Lou McReynolds, %, 

Calloway County, Ky 


For vears IT thought something 
was wrong with me—I didn’t real. 
ize that other folks reacted to tests 
as I did. On test day my mind 
became a blank. My solution is 
Be interested in your studies and 
learn as you go along. Now, no 
blank mind on test day. 

Rita Broadway, 16, 
Vernon Parish, La. 


Until this vear I used to cram. 
and by test time I was so nervous 
and confused I couldn’t think. Fi- 
nally, my teachers made me realize 
that I should pay attention in class 
study each night. Now with ali 
tle review, I’m ready for tests. 

Pat Duffey, 1 
Clayton County, G. 


Farm Life Teaches Responsibility 


As farm youngfolks, you probably learned early the meaning of 
responsibility: If you didn’t bring in the wood, the fire went out; if 
you forgot to care for your pet animals, they got sick and maybe 
even died; if you didn’t plant, cultivate, and harvest your project 
on time, you didn’t get the crop you expected. These are just a few 
examples of how farm life teaches responsibility. You probably can 


tell us about many more. 


We will pay $15 for the best letter of 100 words or less that we 
receive, $10 for the second best, $5 for third best, and $2 for all 


others published. Send your entry by June 30 to Youngfolks Letter 
Contest, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Include in 
your letter your name, age, address, and county. You are eligible’ 


you are between 10 and 20. 
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coin Collecting 

A good hobby gives you some- 
thing to do and enjoy doing, and 
it the same time lets you learn 
without knowing it. 

Did you know that certain pen- 
nies, in good condition, made just 
afew years ago are now worth 
10 to 15 cents each? Some $5 
gold pieces, made less than 50 
years ago, are worth $50 each. 
"You don’t need a lot of money 
to collect coins. You can quickly 
build up a nice assortment saved 
out of your allowance or earnings. 

A coin must be in good condi- 
tion to be worth much, no matter 
how old or scarce it is. 

Don’t throw your coins in a box. 
Make a looseleaf notebook out of 
tif, thin cardboard. Then buy or 
make some small Cellophane en- 
velopes 2 inches square. 

Glue the top edges of the Cel- 
lphane envelopes on the pages of 
the notebook. Put coins in them 
as you collect them. Leave a 
space below each envelope to 
write the name of the coin, when 
made, and where. Don’t handle 
the coins. They will tarnish. 

Start your penny collection on 
the first page, skip a page or two 
for other pennies to come. Then 
start your nickel page, and so on. 
If you have some foreign coins, 
fle them by country. 

It isn’t hard to obtain foreign 
wins. If some of your neighbors 
ae making a trip to Canada or 
Mexico, or some young. service- 
men you know are going overseas, 
ask them to get you a few coins. 
Assure them that you will pay 
them whatever they paid. 

Don’t ever try to shine up a 
discolored coin. Expert collectors 
can tell when this has been done, 
and will pay less for them. 

F. B. Curry. 


Topical Collecting 


A lot of you may be stamp col- 
lectors or planning to take up the 
hobby. But have you ever thought 
of being a “topical collector”? You 
concentrate on a special topic. 

For example, you may love 
fags. You will find lots of flags on 
stamps. In 1943 and 1944, for ex- 
ample, a flag series consisted of 13 
separate stamps, each bearing the 
Picture of a flag of an overrun 
country. And no one can ever 
forget the Iwo Jima stamp show- 
ing the flag being raised at Mount 
Suribachi. 

Suppose you are _ historically 
minded. You like pictures of fam- 
ous people. The very first two 
amps issued in 1847 were of 
Franklin and W ashington. 


Hobbies for Fun 





Stamps are available honoring base- 
ball, the printing press, the telegraph, 


the service discharge emblem and, of 


all things, a beautiful rooster. 
rooster stamp was issued to commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of the 
poultry industry 1848-1948. 

If you wish a bigger topical collec- 
tion, change the name of your topic. 
For example, you might call a topic 
“transportation.” Then you can put in 


My favorite topic is simply termed 
“oddities.” My oddities collection 
starts in 1929 with the “light bulb” 
stamp issued on the 50th anniversary 
of its invention by Edison. Next is 
the Red Cross black and red stamp. 
Another example is the NRA stamp. 


The 


it stamps showing trains, horses, air- 
planes, automobiles, motorcycles. 


Or, if you are simply interested in 


animals regardless of kind, you can 

get together a very hefty collection un- 

der “animals on stamps” topic. 
I 


It adds a great deal to your collec- 


tion if you mount each stamp, and, 
under it, have a short history of. why 
and when the stamp was issued. 


J. P. Bellamy. 





“Battery Drought”’ is the 
biggest reason batteries go dead 
before their time. Autolite sta-ful 
stops “Battery Drought” 
because it carries its own 
“Safety Reservoir.” It has nearly 
3 times more liquid reserve than 
an ordinary battery. Actually 
needs water only one-third 

as often! Buy a pair and have 

a spare... It’s dry charged, 
ready when you need it. 





* 


Most batteries dry out faster. Parched cells flake, 
cause permanent injury. Autolite sta-ful Batteries 
(left) stay full longer, and live longer. 








AUT 


TRACTOR 
BATTERY 


@ AUTOLITE. sta-ful. 
TRACTOR BATTERY 


THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Another 

Tractor 

Battery 

Dead 

Before 

Its Time... 

Victim of 
“BATTERY 

DROUGHT’’* 


OLITE 


Stafu 


NEEDS WATER ONLY 
4g AS OFTEN 


June 1960 
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Autolite sta-ful carries its own “Safety Reservoir” 


... actually needs water only 4/3 as often 





Now! Autolite sponsors the election news with Dave Garroway on NBC-TV TODAY Show—and ‘‘News on the Hour,”’ NBC Radio. 
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Get after 
hot itching feet FAST! 


BEFORE THIS — BECOMES THIS _ 
















Itching, cracks between toes, are sure 
signs of Athlete’s Foot. 


Laboratory test-tube experiments prove 


Absorbine dr. kills 100% of 
Athlete’s Foot fungi within 5 minutes 


Don’t ignore Athlete’s Foot. Left untreated, 
Athlete’s Foot fungi burrow beneath the DO THIS 
skin, can cause serious infection. 

Now modern radioactive isotope tests 
prove the fungus-destroying ingredients in 
Absorbine Jr. are absorbed right into the skin. 

Absorbine Jr. kills 100% of the fungi it 
reaches, works instantly to relieve itching. 

What’s more, liquid Absorbine Jr. actually 
floats away the dead, dry, flaky skin—helps 
promote growth of healthy skin tissue. 

Absorbine Jr. has been bought by more 
people than any other Athlete’s Foot rem- 
edy. Don’t let Athlete’s Foot cripple you. 
Get fast relief with Absorbine Jr. 

Put Absorbine Powder in your shoes. It absorbs 
perspiration! Deodorizes! Prevents reinfection. 


Wash your socks with Hozene. Rids socks of fungi 
ordinary detergents can’t. Prevents reinfection. 


Without treatment, Athlete’s Foot spreads, 
can require doctor’s care, hospitalization. 











as 


Absorbine Jr.’s new applicator top ends 
risk of spreading infection... hands never 
touch affected area. 


Absorbine udr. 


America’s Number One Port 


Sr rant > 
Athlete’s Foot Relief Good Housekeeping 
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HAVE YOUR 
VETERINARIAN 


VACCINATE 
YOUR PIGS WITH 


DURAGEN 


tHE DURAGEN “ PROGRAM 
PROTECTS AGAINST ERYSIPELAS 


Protect your pig crop against the killing, stunting and 
crippling effects of swine erysipelas. A DURAGEN vacci- 
nation will protect past market age! 


Under the full DURAGEN program, breeding gilts will 
pass immunity to the litters that will carry them to 
vaccination age. 





MILLIONS OF DURAGEN VACCINATIONS BY VETERINARIANS 


PROVE LONGER, STRONGER IMMUNITY! 





CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


(C5) 
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Five Steps To Save a Life 


By Dick 


SUMMER is here! And swimming 
is high on the list of activities for 
both youngfolks and adults. Then 
comes the unexpected . . . the ery 
for “help”... you pull your drown- 
ing companion to shore. His life 
now depends on what you do for 
him within the next three to five 
minutes. Brain cells begin to die 
in that length of time unless 
breathing is restored. 

Similar incidents of asphyxiation 
occur daily in America. They may 
be caused by leaking gas, electric 
shock, poisoning, smoke, or even 
a bad fall. Each year over 50,000 
people die as a result of suffoca- 
tion. Many of these victims could 
be saved if everyone would take 
time to learn the few steps used 
in the latest method of artificial res- 
piration. 








Humphrey 


The mouth-to-mouth method 
. often called “rescue breath. 
ing”...is based on the simple prin. 
ciple of blowing your breath into 
the lungs of the victim until his 
natural breathing is restored. This 
new lifesaving technique has off. 
cially been adopted by the Amer. 
ican Red Cross. 

Most doctors prefer this tech. 
nique over the manual method of 
restoring breathing. 

To revive a person by the mouth. 
to-mouth method of artificial res. 
piration, you must work rapidly, 
First . . . place victim on back, , 
then turn head to one side to clear 
throat of mucus, water, or food. 
Don’t waste time trying to empty 
lungs and stomach of drowning 
victim. Now follow these steps to 
restore breathing. 


Step 1: Lift neck and tilt head 
back. Tilting opens air passage, 
Mouth will usually open. If it doesn’t 
... don’t worry ... air can be blown 
through clenched teeth or through 
nose. 


Step 2: Pull victim’s jaw upward 
or push into a jutting-out position. 
This should free airway by moving 
tongue away from back of neck. 
Never let chin sag. 


Step 3: Open your mouth wide... 
then place it tightly over victim's 
mouth. Close victim’s nostrils with 
fingers or cheek to prevent air from 
escaping. If victim is small child, 
place your mouth over both nose and 
mouth. 


Step 4: Inflate lungs by blowing 
through mouth or nose (or both, if 
small child). Blow until you see chest 
lift. 


Step 5: Remove your mouth... 
turn head to one side and listen for 
return rush of air from victim’s lungs. 
Then repeat procedure. Inflate lungs 
vigorously at rate of 12 times per mit- 
ute for adults. For child, make shal 
low, gentle breaths at 20 per minute. 


” 

Editor’s note.—If “resuscitating tube 
or “airway” now on market is use to 
restore breathing by the mouth-to-al 
way method, be sure to follow instruc 
tions that come with it. This equipment 
is not necessary, and could conceivably 
be dangerous, if improperly used. 
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Scholarships for 


Farm Business Experts 


|N every state an outstanding 4-H 
farm boy or girl, who has studied 
and taken part in farm business ac- 
tivities, will receive a $50 scholar- 
ship from the American Institute 
of Cooperation. In addition, 10 
plaques will be provided for pres- 
entation to ten 4-H clubs in each 
state which report outstanding 
group activities in farm business. 
The $50 scholarship presentations 
will be made at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Aug. 8. 

“If today’s farm youth expect 
toachieve successful careers in any 
part of the agricultural field, they 
will have to be well grounded in 
every phase of farm business meth- 
ods and economics,” J. K. Stern, 
AIC president, said. “The learn- 
by-doing process has been found 


Our Young Artists 


WYNEMA Gatewood’s drawing, 
at right, wins the $430 Art In- 
struction, Inc., correspondence art 
scholarship for the best drawing 
submitted during April, May, and 
June. 

Now that you are on vacation, 
why not try for a $15 cash prize 
and possibly the next scholarship, 
which will be announced in our 
September issue? 

If you are under 21 years of age, 
send in as many sketches as you 
wish. It could mean the beginning 
of a happy career in the art field. 

Do your drawing on white pa- 
per. Use black ink, pencil, or cray- 


especially good in this field, and 
the institute, as the educational 
and research agency for farm busi- 
ness, will recognize 4-H members 
and their clubs for unusual and ef- 
fective business dealings involving 
farm services and products. 
“Scholarship winners will also 
receive a never-to-be-forgotten 
trip to the world-renowned Golden 
Gate and the beautiful Berkeley 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Here these young people 
will participate in the 32nd an- 
nual AIC summer session with 
some 1,200 other rural youth and 
young farmers, and more than 
2,000 adult farm business leaders 
from the United States, Canada, 
and a number of foreign coun- 
tries,” Mr. Stern concluded. 





as a 


“Bashful Boy,’’ by Wynema Gate- 
wood, Clay County, Ark., wins $15. 


on. Do not trace or color. Put your name, age, address, and county on 
back of each drawing. Have a parent or teacher sigh that the work is 
your own. If you wish work returned, enclose postage. Mail to: Young 
Artists, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 


Leaflets and Plays 


Father Ain’t What He Used To Be 
(play) 

Miss Petty Finds a Pearl (play) 

Oh, Benjamin! (play) 

Soap Wrapper Mystery (play) 

Fourth of July Party 

Let’s Visit Our States 

Newspaper Party 

Red, White, and Blue Party 

Tin Can Party 

Square Dances 

Volleyball and Related Games 

Crafts To Make at Home 

Inner Tube Ideas 

Pine Needle Craft 


Sawdust Modeling and Macaroni 
eaving 


Archery 


a 


Breathe Properly While Swimming 
Hikers, Ho! 

Teach Yourself To Swim 

Snake Bite 


Ways To Increase Sunday School 
Attendance 


A Can of Beans (play) 
A Class Night Program 
(graduation) 
Premiere for Two (play) 
Trial of Sandwich (play) 
Crazy Party 
Funny-Money Carnival 
Mother Nature’s Parlor 
Party for Fun 
How To Stencil 
Make Your Own Zoo 
Sing for Fun Songbooks 





§ 


Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents. Plays are 5 cents each. 
ing for Fun Songbooks are 10 cents each, or three for 25 cents. Order 


tom Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 


























Now you can install plastic pipe— 
for jet well and other farm use— 
that’s virtually trouble-free! It’s 
made of A-C® Pipe Compound, a 
super-strong polyethylene resin 
designed to last 50 years. 

This lightweight pipe is quick and 
easy to install. For example, a re- 
cent installation in a 90-foot jet 
well took just 15 minutes. Metal 
pipe would have taken 24 hours. 


| / llied 


pemice 







« quickly 
installed to 

last for 

decades... 

plastic pipe 

made of 

| A-C Pipe 















You can tell pipe made of A-C 
Pipe Compound by its smooth, 
shiny surface inside and out. It 
offers tremendous surge strength 
and complete freedom from slit- 
ting or pinholing. It is the only 
flexible plastic pipe entirely free 
from environmental stress crack- 
ing. And it’s N.S.F.-approved. 


Write us for the names of manu- 
facturers or sample test lengths. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Dept. 570-BP, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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@uaranteed 


WINDER 


ROTARY CUTTER 
















FIRST With 


HAY CUTTING 
FEATURE as 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT! 


SIDE-WINDER pioneered the hay cutting 
attachment .. . and was FIRST to make 
it standard equipment! Completely new 
design and engineering keeps SIDE- 
WINDER years ahead. For example, the 
patented Friction Tire Drive that elimi- 
nates shock, reduces H.P. requirements, 
eliminates gear box, shear pins, slip clutch 
and belts. See your local dealer or write 


“Friction Tire’’ on S/W Models uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed for one year from 
date of purchase. 
Blade Holder Shaft on G/B Models uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed for one year from 
date of purchase. 


us for free literature. 










Manufactured and Distributed by 


DEALER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
P. O. Box 867 


Minden, La 
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Youve never used a house 
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SPRED HOUSE PAINT OUTLASTS ORDINARY PAINT 


Doesn't need to chalk to stay clean —SPRED HOUSE PAINT provides a very hard, durable 
yet flexible finish which repels dirt; it doesn’t have to chalk to keep clean. The paint 
stays on your house... minimum chalking means no unsightly stains on foundation, 
windows and screens. 








EASIER, FASTER PAINTING DRIES IN 20 MINUTES 
SPRED House Paint smooths on with _ to a finish that can’t be harmed by bugs, 
brush or roller. No mixing with messy — dust or rain. Touched-up spots won’t show. 
solvents. 


Glid 
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PACEMAKER IN PAINTS 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
West Coast: 1000—16th Street, San Francisco 7, California 
in Canada: The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


* 


New latex SPRED HOUSE PAINT, proven in over five years of 
testing in all climates, takes all the inconvenience out of 
exterior painting. It flows on faster, smoother... needs no 
brushing in. Use it anywhere on wood, masonry, stucco, 
asbestos, shingle, or metal gutters. Quick drying means bug, 
dust, or sudden rain can’t spoil your job. You clean up with 
soap and water. SPRED HousE PAINT outlasts ordinary paini 
because its durable finish resists fading, doesn’t have to chalk 
away to keep clean. 

SPRED HouSE PAINT can rid your home of unsightly 
blisters because it’s a “breathing” paint, lets trapped moisture 
out, but not in. Your Glidden dealer has SPRED House Paint 
in a variety of colors. 








a pest 5s ‘ s LS, 
PAINT ON DAMP SURFACES RESISTS BLISTERING 
Work in-between “occasional showers”. SPRED HOUSE PAINT primer and lates 
Just wipe dew or water off siding and topcoat lets the trapped moisture out, 

start in painting. but not in. 




















paint like this before! 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - CLEVELAND | 5) 











You Can Cure the Housewife’s Lament — 





WHAT THE GROWER CAN DO: 


Pick only mature tomatoes. Left to right— 
immature, mature-green, breaker, pink, and ripe. 
Mature-green or partially colored tomatoes must 

be used for fresh shipment. Immature tomatoes will 
never develop suitable color and flavor. 


WHAT HANDLERS CAN DO: 


Avoid bruising and hold at proper temperature. 
These three tomatoes were picked and shipped 
together, but ripened differently. Top center—ideal 


conditions (65 to 70 degrees F.). Lower left— 
low temperature injury (52 degrees F.). Lower 


right—high temperature injury (88 degrees F.). 


ae 

HEY taste like gourds! And look how pale and 
anemic!” one of the ladies said. “Look at the price! 
I wouldn't mind paying that for good tomatoes, 
but...” the other said, as they moved on down the 
supermarket aisle. 

In spite of widespread customer dissatisfaction, 
tomatoes are the second largest selling fresh produce 
item in this country (lettuce is first). But, even so, 
the average person eats only 10 pounds each year— 
or less than one tomato per week. 

We can give the housewife better tomatoes. To 
do so will take the teamwork of both growers and 
handlers. Here’s how, in a nutshell: 1) harvest only 
good, mature fruit; 2) avoid bruising; and 3) air 
condition, but never refrigerate. 


Maturity— Growers in some areas are now shipping 
“vine-ripe” tomatoes. These are picked at pink ma- 
turity and, as a trademark, the stem is clipped instead 
of being removed. 

Farmers with roadside markets near town say 
that vine-ripe tomatoes are one of their most popular 
items. Growers with plastic greenhouses for winter 
production find a ready market for vine-ripe to- 
matoes, 

Those in the “green-wrap” tomato industry—par- 
ticularly the repack operators—have been fighting 
the vine-ripe trend tooth and nail. But they’ve 
brought it on themselves. They could have been 
giving the housewife good tomatoes all along. Re- 
cent research in Louisiana has reconfirmed earlier 
studies showing that if tomatoes are fully mature- 
green when picked and if they're ripened at the 
proper temperature, quality will be just as good as 
that of those ripened to pink maturity on the vine. 
A taste panel of six judges could tell no difference in 
taste, texture, and color. 

But let’s not put all the blame on the repacker—~* 
nor the shipper, carrier, receiver, wholesaler, and 
retailer. Let’s face it. We've been picking some im- 
mature tomatoes. Size is not a suitable indication of 
maturity. A mature-green tomato has a glossy ap- 
pearance, shoulder grooves have rounded out, and 
“jelly” has developed in the seed cavities. When 
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Florida Agricultural Extension Service photos, 


By CECIL BLACKWELL 


Horticultural Editor 


tomato is sliced with a sharp knife, seed will slip off 
the edge and not be cut. 


Avoid bruising— Careful handling should begin on 
the farm. Even the slightest bruises and scratches 
(such as those caused by fingernails and sand or grit 
in picking buckets) will show up later when fruit 
starts to color up. “But look at how they’re handled 
on grading machines,” you say, “and the way they 
clamp the lids shut on overfilled boxes! Why should 
I be so careful?” Yes, out of every 100 pounds of 
tomatoes shipped, about 27 pounds never get to the 
retail counter, according to a South Carolina mar- 
keting study. Why? Because of bruising, decay, or 
failure of fruits to ripen properly due to immaturity 


“Why Can’t We Buy 
Good Tomatoes ?” 


or improper temperature. As we said be- 
fore, both growers and handlers have a 
responsibility. 


Air condition but never refrigerate— 
Red color of tomatoes will develop only 
at temperatures between 50 and 85 de- 
grees according to a research report from 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. But the ideal temperature for best 
color development is around 70 degrees, 
Poor color, flavor, and firmness will result 
from temperature below 50 or 55 degrees 
or above 85 degrees. In Florida, the win- 
ter crop may at times be exposed to tem- 
peratures below this range. In summer 
producing areas, high temperatures in the 
field may contribute to poor quality un- 
less fruit is shaded from the sun by heavy 
plant foliage and hauled from the field 
promptly during harvest. 

The effects of exposure to low or high tempera- 
tures seem to accumulate. So, if you, the growers, 
do your part, then it’s up to the handlers to take it 
from there. Handlers who hold tomatoes at low 
temperatures in order to keep them longer (perhaps 
till the market improves) are adding to the injury. 
Tomatoes never ripen properly once they've been 
exposed to adverse temperatures—the degree of ef- 
fect is in proportion to length of exposure. 

Florida researchers suggest that tomatoes never 
be held below 55 degrees F. until after they have 
ripened. They suggest for best ripening conditions 
a well ventilated room at 65 to 70 degrees F., and 85 
to 90% relative humidity. Maybe the competition 
from “vine-ripe” tomatoes will force handlers of 
“mature greens” to improve their practices. 

If customer satisfaction with fresh tomatoes can 
be improved, tomato growers should find an expand- 
ing market. 





How To Figure Egg Costs 


Last year’s low egg prices caused many producers 
to realize how important it is to know the exact cost 
of producing a dozen eggs! Margins between cost of 
production and selling price for eggs were much 
closer in 1959. It appears they will continue to be 
close for some time. 

There are four main cost items in producing eggs: 

The largest expense is for feed. It takes more 
than 50% of total. It is hard to arrive at an average 
feed price since some producers use bulk and others 
mix their own. To figure feed cost per dozen eggs, 
you must know cost of all ingredients. 

A second item of cost is the pullet. It takes about 
$1.30 to grow a good pullet. When chick cost is 
added, total pullet cost amounts to about $1.80. 
Ready-to-lay pullets bring $2 to $2.25 each. 

When figuring cost of a dozen eggs, depreciation 
on the bird must be considered. If rate of lay is low, 


depreciation cost per dozen eggs can 
be high. Depreciation cost can run from 
a high of 12.5 cents per dozen for a 
pullet producing 144 eggs to 6.0 cents 
for pullet that produces 300 eggs. For a 240-egg 
pullet, cost is 7.5 cents. 

A third factor is labor. This varies with number 
of birds and their laying rate. Labor cost figures per 
dozen eggs may run from 1.8 cents to 2.6 cents, For 
this reason, an egg producer must keep accurate 
records of all labor costs to know correct total cost 
of a dozen eggs. 

Fourth major cost includes items such as utilities, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation on buildings an 
equipment, interest on investment, egg cartons, an 
truck cost. Several producers say these costs total 
about 7 cents per dozen eggs. 

All costs total about 32.5 cents per dozen. Every 
egg producer should keep records, then analyze them 
to figure cost-reducing methods. It can mean the 
difference between profit and loss. J. S. Moore, 
Florida Extension Poultryman. 
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Western Electric 


BELLE OF THE WALL... FROM WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Extension wall phones made by Western Electric not only save 
you plenty of steps on the farm. They're pretty in the bargain. 

But equally important is the low cost, dependable service they 
Provide for you. This is so because Western Electric . . . working 
Closely with its teammates at Bell Laboratories and the Bell 


telephone companies . . , | Electric 
Western I 


makes all telephone equip- 
ment to last and last. (A) 

The day-to-day benefit for telephone users is better service at 
a lower price than would be possible in any other Way. 


Western Electric manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 








Here’s why Pittsburgh 


SUN-PROOF 


House Paint keeps your home looking 


“just painted” years longer— 
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Save 
Money on 
Sun-Proof 
Now! 


See your Pittsburgh 
Paint dealer for 
special paint values! 
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Only SUN-PROOF gives you the extra 
protection of 1. Special VITOLIZED 
OIL” 2. Fume-resistant Pigments 


SUN-PROOF will keep your home looking newly painted 
far longer than ordinary house paints. That’s because 
only SuN-PROOF contains special Vitolized Oil, which is 
processed to control penetration. 


Just enough of the oil soaks into the wood to form a 
firm bond. The rest stays in the paint film to keep it 
“live” and flexible. This permits it to expand and con- 
tract as weather changes, to resist checking and peeling. 


White stays white and colors stay bright longer, 
because SuUN-PROOF special fume-resistant pigments 
prevent discoloring from the unseen fuel and exhaust 
fumes in the air. 


Try Pittsburgh SUN-PROOF, America’s finest house 
paint, and enjoy extra years between paint jobs! 





Choose from hundreds of colors! 


e With such a wide choice of beautiful, ready-mixed 
and MAEsTRO® colors, you can give your home a 
fresh new color scheme distinctively your own. 


PittsBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS @ GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES @ PLASTICS @ FIBER GLASS 


® 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Our June Sermon 





— 


Brace Roots 


By Rev. J. W. Holland 


As the June sun pours down over 
the green seas of waving corn, and 
summer storms begin to whip up 
their winds, corn plants get ready 
for the winds. Circles of strong f. 
bers spring forth from as many as 
three joints of the plants above the 
ground, striking down into the soj], 
They are called brace roots. They 
are the plants’ braces to keep them 
growing straight up. 

In my childhood garden, I took 
a knife and severed the brace roots 
of the few stalks growing there, 
with the result that the first storm 
bowled them over, and they could 
not lift themselves again. 


People, also, need brace roots, 
There are many things that seem 
to be secondary to the business of 
living. A young man recently broke 
out into a sinful life, and very 
nearly destroyed himself. He was 
converted in a city mission and 
later told me about it. “I never 
could forget what my mother 
taught me, and for some reason | 
came to hate my ways more and 
more.” Back there in his boyhood, 
his parents had been growing 
moral brace roots in his mind, 
Those thoughts and prayers he 
could not quite forget. When 
temptation came, they helped him 
to stand up. 

What would happen to the 
world if Christian ideals were to 
be neglected among all children? 
In two generations our moral roots 
would not grow. 


A new family came to my church 
one Sunday morning, and the chil- 
dren started in Sunday school. The 
mother said: “Now is the time to 
help fortify our children against 
their later temptations.” How sen- 
sible that mother and father were! 

Those little hidden moral roots, 
like the spores that produce the 
brace roots in corn, do not show 
up at first. But at the proper time, 
they put forth and do their work. 

Pure, clean mindedness is a 
great bracer for later living. Al 
most more than anything else, each 
boy and girl needs to think decent- 
ly about these little braces of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Help to create in your children 
a contempt for all things low, and 
when you are gone from earth, 
their habits of clean thinking wil 
be as brace roots that will help 
them to stand up. 

Thank heaven for the many 
things God puts within our hearts 
to brace us up! 


June Bible Readings 


For the one-chapter-a-night Bible 
readings for June, we suggest: 
June 1-28—Acts, 28 chapters. 
June 29-30—Psalms 113-114. 
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normal appetites, and when I finally had the water tested and were ad- 


Vlistakes | Have Made 


























































sold them it hardly paid to have my vised not to use it. 
pig parlor and surroundings disin- M. R. L., North Carolina. 
(Our June Prize Letters fected. L. P. G., Louisiana. 
Careless about placing the ladder 
} We failed to have the water tested when I climbed on the barn roof to 
My husband decided to “dip” his they would not eat and had no energy. from the well we used for drinking. paint it, I lost my footing and fell 15 
prize bird dogs for fleas. He got I got a veterinarian to check them, and Our two boys got sick and stayed in feet. After weeks in the hospital, tre- 
; dark gallon jar out of the barn, he reported cholera. I had the rest of the hospital for several days. The mendous medicai bills, and an opera- 
thinking it contained the dip, and them vaccinated, but it was too late. I doctor said their illness was probably tion, the barn roof is still unpainted. 
“ jiluted the contents with water. lost 30, those that lived never gained caused by the water they drank. We M. W. B., Kentucky 
nd About 30 minutes later, he no- 
up ticed the dogs going around in cir- | 7 as 7 4 sss 
fi. Thinking they had found and eat- 
as en some poison, we began giving 
he them milk, egg, etc. Before long 
il, we realized it was no use and 
ey shed the dogs to the vet. One 
m died before we got there, and we 
had to pay a big veterinary bill a T eC one-! ] la n Wa | 
ok for the others. My husband and a | eee - 
ts neighbor who had helped out had | 
€, to have medical attention, and our | 
m prize heifer died from drinking 
ld some of the dip. We found that 
the jar contained a very poisonous 
mesquite killer and was the type 
s, of poison that goes through the 
m pores of the skin. 
of L. G. S., Texas. 
Ke 
ry When my son left for the serv- 
as ice, he wanted to invest a little 
d money and asked me to buy 19 
er hogs for him. I bought 19 for 
oT myself also, but failed to have 
I them vaccinated. Later I noticed 
d 
d, 
] 
: | Our Best Buys 
le 
" (June Prize Letters) 
m 
A bust gun to use in dusting 
6d our garden with insecticides has 
; been a great improvement. The 


od method of dusting from a can 
ts with holes in the top did not kill 
insects effectively, as the dust did 
not cover the entire plant. We 
lost money and time. 

- Mrs. L. D. Garner, 
Mississippi. 


mi ctovae ste ce cect | | with the New Holland Super Hayliner 78: 


adult member of our family have 
proved to be well worth while. 


: They have given us a lot of clean Bales big-tonnage crops fast! ni si 








enjoyment . . . have brought us 





1 Mae: 
together more closely . . . and aati Wy. 
p have turned dull, hot summer a 
days into good times that we shall Rugged in build, dependable in performance . .. the New Holland 
4 always remember. Super Hayliner 78! Takes the biggest windrows in easy stride! 





. et, en ; 
1 ne #. Pe sng A glance at its features tells you why: Exclusive Feeder- Assist Tested ed 
Georgia. E ; : a ested, prov 
speeds flow of hay. Famous FLow-ActTION with exclusive telescoping Bale-Thrower 


feeder bar and aluminum tines helps prevent clogging or jamming. makes “Hay... 
the ONE-Man Way” 


an exciting reality! ‘‘Airlifts’”’ bales from 







A plunger on rollers cuts power requirements, reduces knife and 








plunger adjustment. Tractor-Seat Controls give you complete con- “78” to wagon with pinpoint accuracy! 
trol —right from your tractor seat! And when you add New Holland’s Designed for the mechanical handling of 
tested, proved Bale-Thrower, one man can bale all your hay! bales up to 30” long, 45 pounds heavy! 






Ask your New Holland dealer to demonstrate the mighty ‘“78’’ 
on your farm. Compare it with any other “‘big’’ baler. Then ask him 
for details on New Holland’s flexible financing plans! In twine- or 
wire-tie, engine or tractor-driven models. New Holland Machine 
Company Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pa. 


































| Stock up on New Holland Twines! New 
| BALER-BOY —the low-cost quality 
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making heavier bales! 





'First in Grassland Farming" 





| want you to watch this. You 
Said I'd never get that boat out 
of the basement.” 
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By Martha Knight 
Houston County, Ala.’ 


Juty 6, 1959, should have been 
one of the happiest days of the 
summer for me. This was not the 
case. Our town chose Monday to 
observe Independence Day be- 
cause it is inconvenient to close 
stores on Saturday. Bathing suits, 
boats, motors, fishing equipment, 
food, and all that goes into the 
preparation for a gala occasion 
were loaded and we took off for 
a nearby picnic area. 

First thing we did was don 
bathing suits, life belts, and skis. 
All was fun, and when we were 
tired of skiing, we climbed on the 
boat and cruised around the lake. 
I was sitting on the bow and four 
of my teen-age friends were seated 
in the boat. As we circled the 
lake at a moderate rate of speed, 
I spied the “hitch rope” looped 
on the front of the boat. I reached 
for it, thinking that I would tie 
it around my waist so I wouldn't 
fall off. After I had it in my hand, 
this thought came to me: Never 
fasten a rope to any part of your 
body. 1 had read that in “Teach 
Yourself To Water Ski,” an article 
by Romaine Smith in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

I put the rope back. This one 
thing perhaps saved my life or 
at least kept me from being more 
seriously injured. 

Just at that time, the driver 
of the boat made a rather sharp 


turn to avoid hitting some debris in 
the water. I lost my balance and came 
up under the boat. My right hand 
was caught in the propeller. When 
the boat circled back to pick me up, 
I told my friends that I had broken 
two fingers. 

One thing that I can say for all of 
us is that we never lost our heads. 
We calmly motored to shore and an- 
nounced that I needed to be taken to 





How Water Ski | ° 


the doctor. Only then did we have a 
really good look at my hand. It was 
one grand mess. 

My first reaction was that I would 
never play the piano again. 

Daddy, Mother, and I went the 25 


long miles to the hospital. As I wag 
carried to the operating room, I asked, 
“How badly is my hand hurt?” The 
doctor’s answer meant nothing: “You 
have a compound, communited frac. 
ture of the first three fingers.” My 





GOOD-LOOKING GMC PICKUPS ARE 
BUILT FOR RUGGED FARM WORK 


—AND LONG LIFE! 


Only GMC gives you so much: a revolutionary new V-6 


engine (tough accurate tests show, with just normal 
maintenance, they can give you up to 200,000 miles 
of continuous operation without a major overhaul); 
plus easy-riding independent front suspension; plus 





For Safe Skiing: 
DO 


Be a good swimmer or wear 
a life jacket. 

Check your equipment— 
wing nuts, loose runners 
or binders, slivers, sharp 
metal. 

Stay away from solid ob- 
jects, such as docks, 
boats, ete. 

Be courteous to others, such 
as fishermen, swimmers, 
boatmen. 

Watch water ahead of you 
at all times. 

Run parallel to shore and 
come in slowly when 
landing. 

Avoid falling forward. 

Learn new stunts progres- 
sively. 

Have extra person in boat to 
watch skier. 

Signal driver all is well upon 
falling—hold up ski or 
hand. 

Stop motor when assisting 
skier into boat. 

Boat driver return imme- 
diately to pick up skier. 





will keep you afloat. 
American Water Ski 


Recover skis quickly—they 

ie 

H 
Association. 


torsion bar front springs and coil rear springs; plus / 
new rigid frame; plus double wall cab; plus more! / 








Operation “High Gear” increases 
farm truck life with the... 
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Rigid frames up to 35% stronger! New 
designs, materials and reinforcements give 
GMC frames extra durability. Combined 
with independent front suspension, they 
greatly increase cab life. 


A 4-wheel-drive—not a conversion! 
In a GMC you get a truck designed for 
4 x 4 work. Frames, axles and springs are 
stronger. No farm job is too tough. Avail- 
able in pickup or Suburban models. 





extra cost! Foam rubber seats, ree rad Division, E 
ings around window glass, wood body -—— 
with steel skid strips, interlocking siakt F : 

corners . . . these are standard in a GMb» “rom 1. 











Tips Saved Me 











On July 12 it was discovered that 
I had a bone infection. So it was back 
to the hospital for two weeks. At the 
end of this time, all the bandages and 
splints were taken off except small 


hand was put in a banjo splint and Four days later, the doctor took ones where the stitches had been re- 
stitches taken to close the wound. This this off and put my whole arm in a moved. Splints were taken off when 
was most uncomfortable. I couldn’t cast with a smaller splint. Two days I went home. My hand was then 
\ sit up and hold it. There was no place later we discovered that the cast had strapped to a large gauze ball until 
to put it down when I slept. And it blistered my hand and part of the the permanent bone could develop, 
was so big I couldn’t get my clothes on. cast had to be removed. which we supposed would be about 











If ever a pickup was built for farm work, it’s the new GMC! Thanks 
to big GMC breakthroughs it combines rugged durability and 





comfort in a way no pickup ever has before. Its new suspension 
literally “walks” over rough fields—doesn’t twist or jar the truck, 
cargo or you (test-drive one on the worst road you know, see what 
big mean!). You can haul bigger loads without strain because of 
increased front end and rear axle capacities. The amazing extended- 
life V-6 engine is all truck, needs less upkeep, saves you gas. What’s 
more, this pickup keeps its good looks . . . GMC’s new 777 Super 
Enamel checks rust, lasts up to several years longer than previous 
Paint used. But, the same rugged story applies to any GMC you buy. 
a See your GMC Dealer today, get all the facts first-hand. He’s listed 
| mold fi the Yellow Pages. GMC Truck & Coach—a General Motors 
dy fog -'Vision, Pontiac, Mich. 











a GMC ® From ¥-ton to 60-ton... General Motors leads the way! 
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three weeks. By this time all the 
pain was gone and I was able to 
do a few small things for myself. 
I had even learned to do com- 
paratively well with my left hand. 

Much later came the day when 
all the trappings were taken off 
for good. But instead of moving 
at the joint, my index finger would 
move only where it was cut with 
the propeller. 

The bone infection had done 
its damage. Late in August I re- 
entered the hospital for a bone 
graft from my right hip. I was 
in the operating room for 1 hour 
and 55 minutes. When I came 
out, my right hand was again 
in bandages and splints and my 
hip was also bandaged from the 
opening for the bone and the 
sewing up again. Six days later 
I was able to come home and 
start to school. I settled for what 
I could do with my left hand. 
Mother gave up her evenings to 
write my homework. Tests were 
oral. 

On Oct. 9, three months later, 
the first permanent bone was seen 
by X ray. This was the first time 
the doctor told me I would not 
lose my index finger. He always 
just said, “We hope it will be all 
right.” 

The finger is still crooked and 
stiff, and my hand is scarred in 
many places. But I do have a 
whole hand and feel sure that in 
time I shall be able to use it again 
as well as I ever did. 

You may well believe that I 
have learned my lesson in water 
and boating safety. No matter 
how small the risk seems, I will 
be looking for the safe thing to do 
for myself and everyone else. 

Editor’s note.—To help you have a 
safe summer, again we present the 
“Guideposts for Safe Skiing” which 
Martha found helpful. 








For Safe Skiing: 
DON’T 


Yell “Hit It” until rope is 
tight and tips are up. 
Wrap rope around any part 

of body. 

Put any part of body 
through bridle 
(neck, arm, or leg). 

Ski in shallow water. 

Ski at night. 

Drive boat through swim- 
ming area. 

Ski directly ahead or to the 
side of another boat. 

Ski doubles with different 
length ropes. 

Attempt fast landing direct- 
ly toward shore. (Do sit 
down if coming in too 
fast.) 

Ski in unknown waters. 

Operate boat sitting on side 
—stay in the seat. 

Jump from boat while it is 
moving. 

American Water Ski 
Association. 
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The tissue test 
tells Dick Maples 
that the cotton 
under his left hand 
has an ample 
supply of 
phosphorus. 


As the plant 
matures, the ef- 
fects of hunger 
appear. Signs of 
nitrogen starva- 
tion travel along 
the mid-rib; 
potash, along the 
margins. Note 
healthy leaf at 
the right. 











Dick Maples and Dr. Morgan 
can see nothing wrong here. But 
results of the tissue tests you 
see at left showed a need 

for additional phosphorus and a 
definite hunger for potash. 
Visible signs in plants showed 
up later. 


ou can test for 


HIDDEN HUNGE 
in crops 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


with the cooperation of Dr. Niven D. Morgan 


Photos by JACK GOODSON 
with the aid of Dr. Morgan and Dick Maples 
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The cotton under 
the right hand 
would be doing 
better if it had 
more phosphorus. 
The eye can’t 
see it; the tissue 
test can. 





“Soil tests give an estima- 
tion of the essential plant 
food elements available 

in the soil for plant use and 
should be used exten- 
sively,” says Dr. Niven D. 
Morgan. ‘‘However,” he 
adds, “the final answer 
should certainly come 
from the plant.” 


Tete crop grows off like a house 
afire. You are tickled to death. If 
the weather will just treat you half- 
way right, you'll have a bountiful 
harvest. But along about midsea- 
son something starts going wrong. 
Cotton begins to lose its healthy 
color. Leaves are first yellowish- 
green and even red before their 
time. Corn fires up as if from 
drouth, even when adjacent fields 
show no such signs. There are visi- 
ble signs that most farmers long 
since have learned to recognize. 

Suppose the crop didn’t show 
these visible signs but just didn’t 
turn out like it should. No doubt 
the hunger had been there all the 
time. During the growth period, 
the crop had looked fine. But hun- 
ger for one or more of the nutritive 
elements was taking effect. Most 
critical, usually, is the period when 
fruit is forming. Hunger at this 
time can be most damaging, even 
though you can’t see it with the 
naked eye. 

Through tissue testing, we can 
see what the naked eye can’t see. 
If lack of adequate nitrogen is 
handicapping the crop, the tissue 
test will tell. Or if it’s lack of 
enough phosphorus or potash, you 
can find out through these tests ap- 
plied to the plant during its period 
of growth. Squeeze a bit of sap 
from the leaf or petiole of the leaf, 
apply the prescribed chemical, and 


note the color. This can be done in 
the laboratory or in the field. In 
some tests one makes a slicing cut 
in the stem and applies the color- 
ing agent. Our researchmen have 
worked out the proper interpreta- 
tions of the results. The field tests 
are usually referred to as “tissue 
tests.” 

Farmers today are demanding 
high crop yields. Through soil 
analyses, we know what’s in our 
soils. We know what we put into 
them in the form of fertilizers. But 
do we know what the plant can 
take out? If the tissue test or plant 
analysis shows a deficiency of any 
one of the essential nutritive ele- 
ments, we can rest assured it is not 
getting full benefit of the one or 
more that may have been applied 
in overabundance. Just a small ex- 
penditure for that one deficient ele- 
ment might make sure that one gets 
a profit from the use of the other 
elements. 

“The plant itself is the best indi- 
cator of the availability of the ele- 
ments in the soil vital to its nutti- 
tion under the conditions under 
which it is growing,” says Dr. Mor- 
gan of American Potash Institute. 

Plant-tissue tests are easy to 
make in most cases, but the real 
problem is in the interpretation of 
the results obtained. A _ test for 
N, P, or K alone means very little. 
If any one of these plant foods be- 
comes limited in the plant, there 
may be an accumulation of one or 
both of the other elements. That 
is, if the test shows one of the three 
to be absent, the others may be 
found in the plant even though the 
soil is very low in these elements. 

Plant tissue tests can help us 
complete the job started by soil 
tests. Through them those early 
stages of plant hunger are detect- 
ed before hunger has become se- 
vere enough to cause visible signs. 

We will be only too glad to refer 
interested readers to sources of ad- 
ditional information on tissue test- 
ing. Testing kits can be secured 
from several sources, a list of which 
can be supplied on request. 
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Heres Why More Farmers Buy 
*| Ford Diesels ; Than Any Other 


fin sth 
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Priced to save you $171 to $1,522 !* Too good tobe true? Then check 
the prices of other makes and compare. When you get the dollars-and- 
cents facts, you'll find that Ford diesel tractors are priced at least $171 
lower than other comparably-equipped diesel tractors in the same power 
class. In most cases, Ford diesel tractors are priced $600 to $900 lower! * 


You don’t work as hard when you drive a Ford. That’s because 
there’s more “comfort engineering” built in—as only Ford knows how. 
Fasier steering...smoother hydraulic controls...convenient light- 
pressure brakes... quieter engines... handy to ‘get on.” All these advan- 
tages and many more make your work easier with a Ford tractor. 


Ford diesel tractors are available in 2-3, 3-4 and 4-plow 
power; row crop and all purpose models, Select-O-Speed and 
standard transmissions. In every model you'll find Ford has 
built in more savings plus greater comfort and convenience. 
See your nearby dealer and get all the facts! 


* 
Based on latest sales figures and suggested list prices of Ford and Fordson diesel tractors as 
compared with other comparably-equipped U. S. and import models respectively. 





* 
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Amazing fuel savings! om eww your gasoline bills for a year’s 
work. Then cut them in half. Owners can tell you that’s your big 
bonus when you put a Ford diesel tractor to work on your farm. 
And the more you work your Ford diesel, the greater your savings 
will be. In addition, upkeep cost is low. 


Only diesels available with Select-0-Speed. Now you can shift to 
any speed on the go with just a twist of the wrist. Ten speeds forward 
and two in reverse are at your instant command. The PTO can be 
engaged or disengaged on the go, too. Hydraulic power does your 
shifting for you. No clashing of gears, no lost time. Try it! 


YOU GET A LOT MORE FOR A LOT LESS FROM 
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A study diet—for a student body. 


"The best to you Harps 


2 » CORN 
each morning” fas 


Best liked (World’s favorite) 


.-. Best flavor (Kellogg’s secret) 


...Worst to run out of 


; iy raged % f 7 
, Yeu s ! } 
me x } Pe 
ce BA ; é 
a ‘ “i “ . : oy 
t 2 ‘ ~ $M “The best to you 
A allies hgh eth sta ed r each morning” 


© 1960 by Kellogg Company 





SALLIE HILL, Editor LUCIA BROWN, ORIS CANTRELL, LENA STURGES, Associate Editors 


God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here. 


Robert Browning, Saul, Stanza 6 
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NEW FROM WESTINGHOUSE! 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 


CENTER 
DRAWER 


REFRIGERATOR * 


SO EASY TO USE... & 
SEE INTO...REACH 
INTO...KEEPS MEAT 
FRESH 7 DAYS WITH- 
OUT FREEZING... 
KEEPS VEGETABLES 
CRISP AND 
STORE-FRESH! 
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No longer need 
hamburger or a steak 
spoil or vegetables go limp, 
simply because you didn’t use them 
fast. With this convenient new Westing- 
house Refrigerator meats stay store-fresh 7 full 
days (even hamburger) ... vegetables stay crisp 
and colorful. Each in their own special kind of 
cold. All in an outside drawer not exposed to 
warm room air every time you open the refrig- 
erator door. It pays for itself over and over in 
meats and vegetables saved .. . and you only 
have to shop once a week! See it today... 
choose from 5 glamorous cabinet colors, 8 panel 
colors including rich wood grains. Another rea- 
son why The Big Swing is to Westinghouse for 
quality, for features, for value! 


FROST-FREE 

IN ALL THREE 
Refrigerator, 
Freezer, and Center 
Drawer! No messy 
defrosting ever! 



















» Roomy refrig- 
erator section 
has glide-out 
shelves, door 
shelves. 190-lb. 
freezer has 2 
roll-out baskets, 
door shelves. 
Center Drawer 
holds 21 lbs. 
meat; a week’s 
vegetables. 















Westinghouse 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS oe 
ee cmd 


Vira 
ese COUR IDI APPLETS 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Major Appliance Div., Columbus, Ohio 
Watch “Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows’ —CBS-TV Alternate Fridays 





MODEL RAA-16 
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Mistletoe is the 
state’s floral 
emblem. 


Our Southern, Rood, Ways 


(Twenty-eighth in a series) 


Oklahoma friends share recipes 


For our Oklahoma food ways this 
month, we present our gracious guest 
editors—some members of the Okla- 

homa home demonstration staff. 


Re kein means “land of the red people.” It 
is often referred to as “The Sooner State” because so 
many of the first homesteaders seeking land rushed 
in “sooner” than the country was open for settlement. 
So we naturally think of the “Sooners” as enter- 
prising and ambitious. Many of our valued friends 
are descendants of the five great tribes: Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and Choctaws. 

The Government gave the Indians Oklahoma 
territory for giving up their own lands in other states 
... “as long as grass shall grow and rivers run.” And 
still other Oklahoma friends happily boast that par- 
ents or grandparents made the memorable “run” on 
Sept. 16, 1893, when more than 50,000 persons 
staked their claims on the Cherokee strip. 

Have you observed that the state is shaped some- 
what like a saucepan, with the handle formed by the 
section known as the “panhandle”? 

Which brings us to the subject of food ways and 
recipes our “Sooner” friends so graciously brought 
forth. 


Ham Loaf 
2 pounds ground, cured ham 
1 pound ground, fresh pork 
3 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup tomato juice 
1 cup rolled oats 
Mix the ingredients well. Place in a baking dish. 
Set baking dish in a pan with 1 inch water. Bake at 
350 degrees F. for 1 to 1% hours.—Norma Brum- 
baugh, Retired State Home Demonstration Agent. 


Squaw Bread 
4 cups white flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
| tablespoon shortening 
2 cups lukewarm milk 


_ Sift dry ingredients and cut in shortening. Add 
milk, and beat well. This makes a very soft dough. 


Roll out, cut in squares, and fry in shortening. Yield: 
6 servings, 


By SALLIE HILL 


Syrup 
2 cups dark corn syrup 
2 cups brown sugar 
Y2 cup bacon drippings 
Heat all until thoroughly mixed. 
Serve hot in individual dishes.— 
Leta Moore, Extension Specialist 
in Family Life. 


Miss Hill 


Celestine Salad 
1 can shredded pineapple 
Y2 pound almonds 
Y2 pound marshmallows, diced 
4 egg yolks 
4 tablespoons sugar 
4 tablespoons vinegar 
Y2 pint whipped cream 
Mix together the pineapple, almonds, and marsh- 
mallows and let stand in refrigerator overnight. Then 
make a dressing by combining egg yolks, sugar, and 
vinegar. Cook together until thick and smooth. Cool 
and add to salad mixture, then add the whipped 
cream. Color a soft green, if desired, and place in 
refrigerator until frozen. Serve on lettuce leaf with 
cherry garnish.—Janelle Allison, Associate Clothing 
Specialist. 


Raspberry Pie 

Bring 1 (10-ounce) package of frozen raspberries 
to a boil. Add 1 package of black raspberry-flavored 
gelatin and stir until dissolved, then add 1 cup sugar. 
Cool to room temperature. Put 1 large can of evap- 
orated milk in large size mixing bowl and put in 
freezing compartment of refrigerator until slightly 
frozen. Whip the canned milk until stiff, then fold 


* in raspberry mixture.—Girdie Ware, Associate Fam- 


ily Life Specialist. 


Butterhorns 


1 yeast cake or 1 package active dry yeast 
1] cup lukewarm water 
Y¥3 cup sugar 
Y2 cup melted butter or margarine 
3 eggs, well beaten 
5 to 6 cups sifted flour 
V4 teaspoon salt 


Dissolve yeast in warm water, add sugar, melted 
butter or margarine, and beaten eggs. Sift flour and 
salt and beat gradually into yeast mixture. When 
dough is stiff enough to handle, turn out on a floured 
board and knead until elastic, air bubbles appear, 
and the dough is smooth. Place dough in a greased 
bow], cover, and keep in a warm place and let rise 


* 





until tripled in bulk, for approximately 3 hours. 

To make Butterhorns, divide dough into three 
parts. Roll about % inch thick on a floured board. 
Brush with melted butter or margarine. Cut into tri- 
angles about 3 inches long. Roll up to the point, place 
in a greased pan with point side down so they will not 
unroll while rising. When double in bulk, bake at 
425 degrees F. for 10 minutes. Yield: 5 dozen.— 
Elma Garner, Northeast District Agent. 


Poppy Seed Cake 
3% cup poppy seed 
1 cup milk 
3% cup butter or margarine 
1% cups sugar 
2 cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
VY teaspoon salt 
4 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Soak poppy seed in the milk overnight. Cream 
butter or margarine and sugar. Add flour sifted with 
baking powder and salt. Add poppy seed mixture 
and beat well. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and vanilla. Bake in layer cake pans at 350 degrees 
F., about 15 to 20 minutes. 


Custard Filling 
] cup sugar 
3 tablespoons cornstarch 
V4 teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 
4 egg yolks 
34 cup pecans 
Mix sugar, cornstarch, and salt. Scald milk in top 
of double boiler. Beat the egg yolks; add sugar mix- 
ture, then add this mixture to scalded milk. Cook 15 
minutes. When cool, add pecans. Spread between 
layers of poppy seed cake and frost with white frost- 
ing.—Zella King, Southwest District Agent. 


Apple Dowdy 
2 eggs 
1 cup chopped apples 
1 cup nuts 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 Y2 cups sugar 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix eggs, apples, and nuts; add sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Mix well, and add vanilla. Bake in a greased, 
shallow pan at 350 degrees F., for 35 minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream.—Grace Spivey, State Home 
Demonstration Agent. 
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Gold Ribbon Winner from Alpharetta 
gives you an easy Refrigerator Recipe for 


Crispy Cookie Coffeecake 


**You’ll love this easy new refrigerator way to bake with 
yeast,”’ says Mrs. J. C. Wade of Alpharetta, Georgia, 
who won the new Gold Ribbon for the best yeast 
baking at the Southeastern Fair. ‘‘There’s no kneading, 
no fuss. You mix the dough and leave overnight 
in the refrigerator. Next day bake a 
batch of crispy cookie coffeecake 
with that wonderful flavor only 
yeast can give. But of 

course use Fleischmann’s 

Active Dry Yeast... it’s 

the fastest and easiest, the kind 
we prize-winning cooks like best.” 
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r 
Crispy Cookie Coffeecake 


to flour mixture. Combine lightly. 
Cover tightly. Refrigerate overnight. 
Divide dough in half. On floured 
board roll each piece into 18 x 12 
inch rectangle. Sprinkle with re- 
maining sugar mixed withcinnamon. 
Roll up tightly beginning at wide 
end. Cut each roll into 1 inch slices. 
Place cut side up on greased baking 
sheet. Flatten with palm of hand. 
Bake at 400°F. about 12 minutes. 
Makes 36. 


1 package or cake Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, active dry or compressed 

4 cup warm, not hot, water (cool 
to lukewarm for compressed yeast) 

4 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

144 cups sugar 

1 cup (2 sticks) Blue Bonnet 
Margarine 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk scalded and cooled 
to lukewarm 





1 tablespoon cinnamon 


In a small bowl, dissolve yeast in 
water. In large bowl combine flour, 
salt, lemon rind, 4 cup sugar. Cut 
in margarine with fork. Combine 


| 
\ eggs, milk, dissolved yeast and add 
‘\ 
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HEADACHE 











RHEUMATIC- 
LIKE PAINS 


Check those Pains... QUICK/ 


Tests of four leading pain relievers proved ‘’BC”’ 
starts faster to ease pain. The prescription-type ‘’BC”’ 
formula of several ingredients working together 
multiplies the pain- relieving action to give 
you fast, more complete and lasting relief. 


NO HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 
NO BROMIDES 

DOES NOT UPSET 

THE STOMACH (eS ~ 








ys my v Gai) 
HEAD COLD 
DISCOMFORTS 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 
_ 2. A home of beauty, comfort, and conven- 
ience for every family. 

3. A happily cooperating and progressing 
family in every home. 

4. Modern equipment for every farm and 
home. 

5. Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 

_6. Every crop from purebred seed; every 

animal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and other agricultural agencies, 
and rural cooperative programs by every family. 


8. Two-armed farming — meaning a well 
balanced income between a) crops, and b) live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry—plus full gardens, 
corncribs, and smokehouse, and feed barns as 
the business policy of every farmer. 

9. “Equality for Agriculture” in all legisla- 
tion, taxation, and education. 

10. Fair prices for farmers, fair wages for 
labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant 
concern of economic policy. 


11. Love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of coun- 
try things and country sports and recreation, of 
books and music and art to enrich and ennoble 
life for everyone. 
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Cool and 
pretty styles 


4830—Tucked front yoke, convertible collar 
highlight this graceful half-size dress. Printed 
pattern in sizes: 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, 24h. 


Size 16%: 4% yards of 35-inch fabric. 




















4830 
4882—Bib-front, off-the-throat col- 
lar top a breezy 4-gore skirt. Printed 
pattern in misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20. Size 16: 4% yards of 
85-inch fabric. 











4888—Slimming style for the larg- 
er figure. Note the crescent yoke, “ 

neatly rolled collar. Printed pattern” - 

in women’s sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44, 46, and 48. Size 36: 4% yards of 

85-inch fabric. 





9348 — Scallops curve a graceful 
neckline, pretty trim for this princess 
coatdress. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 
16: 5% yards of 35-inch fabric. 





No pattern sent without coin, money of 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred) 


PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH 





Pattern Size PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

















(C Send 25 cents for Summer Fashion Catalog. 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 3-year subscription-) 
Mail order to Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 
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Heart to Heart Talks 





Teamwork 


By Ruth Ryan 


“WHO's boss?” we asked you 
readers. Some say Dad “rules the 
roost” ; others say Mother “wears 
the pants”; still others admit that 
the children have the upper hand. 

Our first-prize winner, Mrs. Nel- 
gn C. Wright, Augusta County, 
Va.. believes the day is past when 
Dad’s word was law. She says: 

“Thank fortune Father no longer 
rules the house with an iron hand 
and Mother is subject to his de- 
cision the same as is one of his 
horses! The American mother is 
now a partner of Father in his 
great undertaking to operate a 
farm and raise their family. (Per- 
haps many a good home-manage- 
ment program has grown from 
Mother working outside the home 
for a while. Through this expe- 
rience, Mother learns that the 
world of business is not always a 
pleasure, and that the savings for 
some special project grow rather 
slowly. At the same time, Father 
becomes aware that his wife is no 
dunce at business. He feels the ob- 
ligation to help with small chores 
around the house! Thus he appre- 
ciates more the work of his wife in 
keeping a comfortable home.) 

“The father shares his business 
problems and plans with Mother 
and she shows interest, for it is she 
who will share the results, whether 
they be success or failure. To- 
gether they make plans for the 
home and family, but it is Father 
who makes or approves the final 
decision, before any action is 
taken. This is as it should be, for 
he is in a better position to know 
his ability to provide the facilities 
concerned. Yes, Dad is still the 
head of the house; but Mother is 
the neck, and that neck has a great 
influence on the movement of the 
head!” 

According to Mrs. G. H. John- 
son, Allen Parish, La., the family 
is like a well organized business. 

“I believe that family life in the 
country often resembles a corpora- 
tion, with the father serving as 
president, the mother as chairman 
of the board, and the children as 
minority stockholders,” she writes. 

“This is a good method of han- 
dling problems, because each in- 
dividual has a voice, or vote, but 
the final decision is left to the man, 
designated by God as the head of 
the house. 

“The farm women I know seem 
to like this arrangement. I cer- 
ps do! For one thing, Iam glad 

I don’t have to take the blame 
when trouble results from an un- 
wise decision.” 

In the modern home, the man 
may be boss, but his wife is the 
business manager. This sums up 
the thinking of Mrs. Lee Tooth- 
aker, Cooke County, Tex., who is 
our third-prize winner. 

“The modern wife figures this 





in “bossing” 


way, ‘I go to college to get a degree to 
be a better homemaker. I can’t be, if 
I don’t know what is going on. So I 
take charge of the checkbook and pay 
the bills, do a lot of buying, as every- 


one knows it takes a lot of juggling to 
keep the kids in shoes, clothes, and 
proper food. I sometimes work away 
from home to have money for extra 
things that our income will not provide. 
But my husband sits down with me at 
the end of the month and we go over 
accounts to balance our budget. 

““T’m still a woman and love it. And 
I feel I have not lost that feminine 
touch by working side by side with my 


husband. When it is necessary, I can 
don blue jeans and help out in a crisis. 
But I still love to put on my favorite 
perfume and my best dress and go 
dancing with my favorite guy. 

““Yes, we women want to rule the 
world, but not by strong arm—by just 
being the gentle, feminine creatures 
God intended us to be. Man was not 
meant to live alone—and we are going 
to see to it that he has a partner.’ ” 





CONVERTIBLE 


New! World’s first refrigerator 
with a convertible freezer! 














242006 ee 
13.6 cu. ft. total storage—3.25 cu. ft. convertible freezer 
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Changes from freezer to extra 
refrigerator space and back again 
with the flick of a switch! 








EASY AS TURNING ON A LIGHT! Flick — you have 3.25 cu. ft. 
of freezer space. Flick again — you have 25% extra refrigera- 
tor space. This beautiful new Philco is the only refrigerator 
that adjusts to your needs instantly. You can change freezer 
area to refrigerator area, back and forth, as often as you like, 
without losing a minute. Either way, ice cubes stay firm and 
plentiful in their own special section. If you own a freezer or 
ever expect to, this is the ideal buy. There’s more, too: porcelain 
Visa-Crisper, Dairy Bar Door, aluminum sliding shelves, split- 
level lighting, automatic defrosting. Be sure to see this remark- 
able new refrigerator — at your Philco dealer’s now. 


PHILCO 
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for the 
best : 

home canning 
practice... 





course 


boil the lids! 


' The lids, just like the mason jars, provide an 
important barrier to air and bacteria. You boil 
the jars. For the sake of complete protection 
boil the lids, too, but be sure you use Bernardin 
Snap Lids because they are designed for proper 
sterilization. 

Bernardin Snap Lids have a built-in sealing ring 
that /ikes boiling water and when correctly 
sterilized clutch the jar rim for the firm seal so 
important to a good vacuum. 

In addition, Bernardin Snap Lids snap down 
giving you an audible and visible signal when a 
safe vacuum has been reached; the food side of 
the lid has a protective extra coat of snow white 
food acid resistant enamel; Snap Lids are even 
packed so they can't stick together. 


This year can with Bernardin Caps and Snap 
Lids. Available at most good stores. 


BERNARDIN 


HOME CANNING CAPS & SNAP LIDS 


One oozEN 





















Fully tilustrated Home Canning Guide . , . contains 
helpful tables, methods, time saving hints, more than 
150 recipes, is available to you for only handling and 
postage charges. Send 25c and your printed name 
and address to Bernardin, Evansville 12, Indiana. 
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Part II of the littlest fotks’-story 


Beezie Beaver 





By Bess Stout Lambert 


THE first part of our story told 
how Beezie Beaver learned about 
the new dam. 

“Come with me, if you want to 
see,” said Rickey Raccoon. He 
started off at a brisk trot over Cher- 
ry Ridge. Beezie Beaver followed 
with a skip, skip, skip, and a hop, 
hop, hop. 

It was the very next morning 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cherry paddled 
far up Beaver Creek in their canoe. 
Now they were coming back. They 
had reached the place where 
Beaver Creek empties into the 
great wide river below the new 
dam. Mr. Cherry’s company had 
told him to choose a name for the 
new dam. He was trying to get an 
idea for a new and different name. 

Mrs. Cherry was looking at the 
gray rocks, the green woods, and a 
beautiful chinquapin tree. 

“Look, quick, over there,” she 
said suddenly. Mr. Cherry looked 
to where she was pointing. There 
sat Beezie Beaver. Mr. Cherry 
grabbed his camera and took Bee- 





zie’s picture. He took a whole rol] 
of pictures. 

“That's it,” he said and looked 
very pleased. 

“That’s what?” asked Mrs. 
Cherry. 

“With one of these pictures and 
that name it’s great,” said Mr. 
Cherry. 

“Please tell me, what’s great?” 
said Mrs. Cherry. 

“The name, White Beaver Dam, 
for this beautiful new dam,” said 
Mr. Cherry. 

“Of course,” answered Mrs, 
Cherry. “He’s so beautiful. I hope 
nothing happens to him.” 

“Watch,” said Mr. Cherry. 

He took the canoe paddle and 
slapped the water hard. Beezie 
Beaver heard that slap. “A slap 
means danger,” he told himself. 
He jumped to his feet, went skip, 
skip, skip around the chinquapin 
tree, disappeared over Cheny 
Ridge, and skedaddled straight for 
home. 
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LEAFLETS 


for farm homemakers 











Food Camp Crafts 
1 Use More Tomatoes oO Pe Dresses for Old Lamp- 
shades 
Tegetables—New and Old Ways : ys aa ee 
0 Be Then is ; (] Handicrafts—How To Sell Them 
O Salads That Satisfy OQ Textile Painting 
0 Treat Your Family With Peaches () Try Paper Pottery 
0 Cold Drinks for Hot Days QO Everlasting Bouquets 
O You Can Count on These Egg O Make Your Own Corsage 
Recipes (1) Try Tin Can Craft 
0 Our Favorite Dessert—Ice Cream = Decorate With Embroidery 
0 Pies and Cakes Stitches 
0 Have You Tried These Green 1) Make This Doll Furniture 
Corn Recipes? () It’s Fun To Make Your Own 
0 Cook and Eat Outdoors Rugs 
0 My Favorite Cooky Recipes Miscellaneous 
0 Frostings, Fillings, and Icings f} foc Learns To Swim 
: a on See DO Gifts for Little Folks To Make 
> Worlc 
a g = 1 ps: {] Sunstroke (or Heatstroke), Heat 
0 Make Your Gingerbread House Prostration, and Heat Cramps 
DO Use Cereals—Every Day, Every 1) Your Carriage, Madam! 
Meal RO ihe es 
os > aes : : C1) Beautify Your Home With 
0 Recipe Magic for Your Garden Walks and Driveways 
Varieties 0 Ti Table § ne 
O My Favorite Salad Recipes ee eee 
O Candies That Are Different Beauty 
. OO) What Makes a Woman Look 
Food Preservation Old? 
0 Pickles of Excellence O Health, Foundation for All 
0 The “Know-How” of Canning, Beauty 
Drying, Pickling, and Preserv- [] Cool Grooming for Vacations at 
ing Figs Home or Away 
O The “Know-flow” of Saving CL) Pretty Feet for You 
Peaches 
D Questions About Jellies, Pickles, Special Leaflets 
and peemes man O) Selected Southern Cakes 
q The Know-How of Making [1 Make a Snap-On Tablecloth 
Fruit Butters and Jams ( ; 
vee pattern) 
0 The “Know-How” of Making 
Fruit Preserves 
O The “Know-How” of Making 
Sweet Fruit Pickles 
Entertainment 
O Plans for Your Wedding 
O Party Ice Breakers 
O Showers—Lots of Them 
O Games and Stunts for Adult 
arties 
O Sugar Craft for Decorations (] Trellises, Flower Boxes, and a 
O A Bang-Up Party for July 4th Gate, No. 314 (pattern) 
O An Alaska Partv 0 Eight Star Designs for Piece- 
cet work Quilts 
4 oF La Wedding Anniversary 1 Give a Fashion Show 
ae Epower O Four Ways To Refinish Your 
O Let’s Have a Birthday Party Furniture 


HowT o Order Leaflets 


All the above leaflets are 5 cents each except: Selected Southern 
vakes, 50 cents; Make a Snap-On Tablecloth, 25 cents; Trellises, 
Flower Boxes, and a Gate, No. 314, 25 cents; Eight Star Designs 
for Piecework Quilts, 15 cents; Give a Fashion Show, 10 cents; 
Four Ways To Refinish Your Furniture, 10 cents. 


Name ........ 


Street or RFD 


re hl Ye RE hs ls bere 








Especially for farm families! 


3 New Frigidaire 
Food Freezers 


Here is big farm family roominess, farm family thriftiness! 
And now—all the wonders of Freezing without Frost, that you 
get in Frigidaire FROST-PROOF Refrigerators, are yours in 
three different Frigidaire FROST-PROOF Food Freezers! 
Choose any one of the Frigidaire Food Freezers illustrated 
—or from 7 other upright and chest-type models. 








WONDERFUL FROST-PROOF DELUXE UPRIGHT UFD-21.- ROOMY CHEST-TYPE CFB 


IMPERIAL UFPI-16-60. No 60. 20.59 cu. ft. Mammoth 20. 19.55 cu. ft. 684-lb. 
frost to detrost—ever! 15.95 cu. 720-lb. capacity. Twin Basket- capacity. Quick-freezing shelf. 
ft. 558-lb. capacity. Jet-freezes Drawers. Juice can rack. Height: Built-in lock. 2 Slide- Aside Stor- 


|} everywhere—even in the door! 70”; Width: 3614”; Depth: 321”. age baskets. Height: 3544”; Width 


Available in 5 colors or white. Price: As little as $4.59 a week!* 70%”; Depth: 2914”. A really big 
Height: 6934”; Width: 32”; Depth: buy for as little as $4.25 a week !* 
3014”. As little as $5.51 a week!* 


No matter what size your family, home or budget, 
there’s a Frigidaire Food Freezer for you! 


Choose from 10 different models—8 uprights, 2 chest types. Get a freezer 
built with the same quality and the same forty-year know-how that you get 
in Frigidaire Refrigerators. Get the famous economy and dependability of the 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser cold maker. And—get a price that is right on any 
model you choose! a 


*After small down payment, 


WW] -RIGIDAIRE 


L: PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 














ADVANCED APPLIANCES DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 





June 1960 
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A smart bride-to-be 
named Caruso 

Sewed every stitch 
of her trousseau 





Then she told her friends how 
Coats & Clark’s 
zippers now. . 








Fashion’s 
summer song 


9135 — Button-shouldered sun- 
style is sew-easy! No waist seam; 
just nip with belt. Printed pat- 
tern in misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 
16, and 18. Size 16: 3% yards of 
85-inch fabric. 

4649—Printed pattern in chil- 
dren’s sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8. Size 
6: 2% yards of 35-inch fabric. 































TRUST YODOR 

Get the beauty-cream rte 
fortified for protection you can trust, 
Yodora is smooth white... specially 
kind to normal 
delicate skin. 















NEW 







BETTER...BY McKESSON 














9022—Neat maternity togs with 
comfortable cut-out skirt. Printed 
pattern in misses’ maternity sizes: 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 
16: top, 2% yards of 35-inch; 
skirt, 1% yards. 


9491—Graceful sunsheath and 
collared bolero. Printed pattern 
in half-sizes: 12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%, and 22%. Size 16%: dress, 
8% yards of 35-inch fabric; bolero, 
1% yards. 







4575—One for play, one for a 
party. Printed pattern in toddler 
sizes: 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2: sun- 
suit (for boy or girl), % yard of 
35-inch; dress, 1% yards. 










































MAKE IT EVER 
SO EASY 
TO DO $0 


Coats & Clark’s zippers are spe- 
cially made to be flexible and 
smooth sliding in every weight 
fabric. The metal zipper teeth 
are molded right onto the tape! 
Get a Coats & Clark zipper (in 
the See-Thru Pak). Easy 1-2-3 
directions are rolled up inside. 


COATS & CLARK 


@ Listen to Arthur Godfrey on CBS Radio... 
for more Coats and Clark sewing ideas. 
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9493—Vacation wardrobe to sew 
in carefree cotton. Designs to mix- 
and-match! Printed pattern in girls’ 
sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Size 10: 
suntop, % yard of 85-inch fabric; 
skirt, 2% yards; shorts, 1 yard. 


9079—Popular two-skirt dress for 
the larger figure —choose slim or 
four-gore. Printed pattern in wom- 
en’s sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48. Size 36: dress with slim skirt, 
8% yards of 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 60, 











































If you’ ve ever suffered 
the torment of chigger 
bites, you know it’s 
about the most mad- 
dening itch any insect 
can cause. But now— 
by applying soothing, 
antiseptic CAMPHO- 
PHENIQUE—you can 
stop this fierce itch in- 
stantly! And CAMPHO- 
PHENIQUE helps pre- 
vent infection from 
scratching, too. Get 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE! 




















INSTANTLY STOPS ITCHING 
OF INSECT BITES 


vy MOSQUITOES BLACK FLIES — ¥ SAND-FLEAS 
v GNATS v DEER FLIES—Other BITING INSECTS 


Campho-Phenique 


(PRONOUNCED CAM-FO-FIN-EEK ) 








—- 


REMOVE 
THAT MASK 


.o+00f externally caused 
PIMPLES, FRECKLES 
and superficial skin dis 
colorations with crystal 
clear, medi 
cated OJ's 
Beauty Lotion, 
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0J’S BEAUTY LOTION CO., INC., Shreveport, La 






YOUR CLOTHES IN A WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT GO THROUGH OVER 


1/2 MILE OF SUDS 























Paks 


WESTINGHOUSE WASHING ACTION 
lifts and dips, tumbles and plunges 
your clothes again and again, 50 
times a minute . . . actually travels 


pects 
them through a half-mile of suds! - Mey 7 y ; ae iii : 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT DELIVERS 
MORE WASHING POWER FOR CLEANER CLOTHES 


Put your clothes in a new Westinghouse Laundromat® 
Automatic Washer and away they go... tossing, turn- 
ing, somersaulting through more than half-a-mile of 
hot, sudsy water. And then they are given two deep 
rinses in the same active way, in clean, clear water. 
When you take them out, they’re Westinghouse clean. 
Washed and rinsed to the fresh whiteness and bright- 
SF Soaiinc voce va ness you like. At your Westinghouse Dealer’s there’s a 
INKTES GUESSWORK. 1, I ates dhe A te Laundromat for every budget, and all have More 
Washing Power! See, too, the matching Electric Dryer 


weighs your clothes. You INDICATOR. You can F 
then set the Suds and Water save up to 4 on soap that dries faster, at lower temperatures. 


Ndicator for just the water ... up to 10 gallons 


novia. <ee you CAN BE SURE...1F «We S ti ngh ou se 


Mansfield, Ohio 














Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Major Appliance Division, 








Fresh Bananas, Salad Plate, Banana Pudding, and Banana Chocolate Cream Pie. 


Our alphabet 
of good foods 


...for BANANAS 


Give yourself an “A” for trying 
these favorite banana dishes! 

If you have some better banana 
recipes, we’d like to see them. 


The Progressive Farmer 


@ For year-round eating, bananas are hard 
to beat. They taste just as good in June as in 
December and are just as easy to get in the 
grocery store one time of the year as an- 
other. Bananas are rich in vitamins and 
minerals and are a quick source of energy. 
A medium-sized banana provides only about 
88 calories. Fully ripe bananas are easy to 
digest and can be fed to infants. 


Banana Pudding 


3% cup sugar 
Ys cup flour 
VY teaspoon salt 
2 cups scalded milk 
2 eggs, separated 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
25 vanilla wafers 
4 sliced bananas 


By LENA STURGES 


Blend % cup sugar, flour, salt; add milk, 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Cover 
and cook 15 minutes in double boiler. Beat 
egg yolks, add custard, a small amount at 
a time, and cook 2 minutes longer. Add 
vanilla. Line a shallow, 1%2-quart baking 
dish with vanilla wafers, add a layer of 
sliced bananas, and top with custard. Beat 
egg whites until stiff, add remaining % cy 
sugar, and spread over custard. Bake at 350 
degrees F. 10 to 12 minutes, or until lightly 
browned. 


Banana Chocolate Cream Pie 
1% squares unsweetened chocolate 
2 cups milk 
3% cup sugar 
4 tablespoons flour 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 

3 ripe bananas 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell 

Add chocolate to milk in top of double 

boiler. Heat over rapidly boiling water until 
chocolate is melted. Beat until blended, 
Combine sugar, flour, and salt. Stir slowly 
into chocolate mixture. Cook until well 
thickened, stirring constantly. Cook 10 min- 
utes longer, stirring occasionally. Stir small 
amount of hot mixture into egg yolks; then 
pour back into remaining hot mixture while 
beating vigorously. Cook 1 minute longer, 
Remove from heat, add butter or margarine 
and vanilla. Cool. Cover bottom of pie shell 
with small amount of thoroughly cooled fill- 
ing. Peel bananas and slice into pie shell. 
Cover immediately with remaining filling. 
Top with meringue or sweetened whipped 
cream. 


Wilba’s Banana-Nut Cake 
1 cup soft vegetable shortening 
22 cups sugar 
3 cups sifted flour 
1Y% teaspoons soda 
] teaspoon salt 
4 eggs, separated 
6 tablespoons buttermilk 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
2 cups mashed ripe bananas 
1 cup chopped pecans 


Cream shortening and sugar. Sift dry in- 
gredients together and add alternately with 
beaten egg yolks and buttermilk. Add va- 
nilla, mashed bananas, and pecans. Fold in 
beaten egg whites. Bake in large greased 
stem pan at 325 degrees F. for about 1% 
hours. 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


1Y% cups sifted flour 
1 cup sugar 
Y2 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon ground nutmeg 
34 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
34 cup shortening 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 cup mashed ripe bananas 
134 cups quick-cooking rolled oats 
Y2 cup chopped nuts 
Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nut 
meg, and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut 
in shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats, 
and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
Drop by teaspoons, about 1% inches apatt, 
onto greased baking sheet. Bake at 400 de 
grees F. about 15 minutes, or until cookies 
are done. Remove from pan immediately 
and allow to cool. Yield: 3% dozen cookies 
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GOOD THINGS LIKE COUNTRY GOOD EGGS MAKE THEM BEST! 


See the light, golden-crisp texture. 

Then—take a bite of the "buttery-rich” goodness. 
Only the very finest ingredients (the kind you'd use 
yourself) can make a Vanilla Wafer so crisp, SO 
light, so delicious. Try them— 

discover why Nabisco Vanilla Wafers 


are the only ones to buy! 


WHATEVER KINDS OF COOKIES YOU LIKE... NABISCO BAKES THEM BETTER 


























A reproduction with the beauty and dignity of an antique is 
this cupboard in the Irvin Foltz home, Page County, Va. 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Photos by Lewis Watson, W. Ray Scott, and Jim Rosenberger 


Judge John Rowan’s bedroom in ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ near Bardstown, Ky., has furniture typical of the early 19th century. 


The Progressive Farmer 


If you love tradition 


and most Southerners do! 


We prize the furniture of our 
forefathers and make beautiful 
reproductions of it. 


I. no part of the country do people treasure 
antiques more than we do below the Mason- 
Dixon Line. 

Southerners treat inherited furniture with 
loving deference and “beat the bushes” for old 
pieces to buy and restore. The hunting ground, 
however, isn’t as happy as it used to be. Most 
of the fine old furniture that once moulded in 
attics and barns has been pulled down and put 
into use or into antique shops. 

To make up for this, furniture manufacturers 
large and small are making reproductions in 
many sections of the South. Some pride them- 
selves on the authenticity of their work. 

Other manufacturers simply adapt early de- 
signs to present-day living. Often they make the 
pieces smaller or longer so they will fit better 
in the modern home and modern living. 

To qualify as a real antique, experts say, 
furniture must be at least 100 years old. This 








takes us back to 1860. Our Southern antiques 
are of British, French, and Spanish ancestry, 
Early settlers from Europe brought whatever fur- 
niture they could with them when they crossed 
the Atlantic. Local cabinetmakers copied this 
furniture, sometimes rather crudely. The earliest 
of it was in heavy styles, such as Jacobean. 

During the seventeen hundreds, American 
furniture became more sophisticated. Planters 
in the South who had waxed wealthy imported 
fine furniture from abroad. The increasing pros- 
perity of the country encouraged the immigra- 
tion of many expert cabinetmakers, carpenters, 
and craftsmen, too. 

We are inclined to call all furniture “colonial” 
which was made in this country before the 19th 
century. There were definite periods and types 
of colonial furniture, however. In the sixteen 
hundreds, the styles included Jacobean, Caro- 
lean, and William and Mary. 

From 1725 to 1750, the Queen Anne style 
predominated. Walnut, maple, cherry, and bil- 
sted (gumwood) were used; there was very little 
mahogany. The slant-top desk was popular. Tri- 
pod, tea, and card tables were made. Chairs 
and tables had curved cabriole legs and pad or 
slipper feet. Certain American cabinetmakers 
became outstanding, for instance William Sav- 
ery of Philadelphia and 
Thomas Elfe of Charleston. 

After 1750, the designs 
of the famous English cabi- 
netmaker, Thomas Chippen- 
dale, were widely copied in 
this country. Mahogany was 
used, as well as maple and 
cherry. 

Around 1785, after the 
Revolution, the Federal 
style became popular. It 
showed the influence of 
three other great English 
cabinetmakers — Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and Adam, 
Duncan Phyfe, of New 
York, was its leading inter- 
preter in this country. 

Early in the 19th cen- 
tury, the Greek revival pe- 
riod began. From 1820 to 
1860, the “temple” type of 
architecture was widely fa- 
vored, as well as English 
Regency and French Em- 
pire furniture. 

In the Victorian era, 
1840-1880, machine-made 
furniture came into popular 
use; hand-crafting was on 
the decline. Typical of this 
period are carved walnut 
bureaus with marble tops, 
beds with high carved head- 
boards, and cushioned 
chairs with oval backs. 

In only 350 years, the 
South has turned out thou- 
sands of pieces of furniture 
that are today’s antiques— 
or that will become the am 
tiques of tomorrow. 
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GET THE REAL THING! 


No synthetic substitute gives 
you natural Vitamin C and the 
other health benefits that make 
pure orange juice so good for you. 


You need 

Orange Juice 

every day, because 
your body cant store 
Vitamin C 


ww “ah . mE 
JUICE canned in FLORIDA 


Pure, sweet, delicious—rich in Vitamin C and the luscious flavor of sun- 


ripened Florida oranges. So easy to store, too—and it keeps in any 


climate. Just open the can and pour! 


Enjoy it often—it’s so good for you! Pure Canned Orange Juice gives 
you natural Vitamin C balanced with other vitamins and minerals in a 
combination only Nature provides. It’s essential to good health—every- 
body needs it every day. Keep several 46-0z. cans of orange juice from 
Florida on hand—and always have one cold in the refrigerator. 





“Put up” some pickles 


By Mary Autrey 


It’s pickling time of the year Select red-ripe tomatoes. Small 
again. Since there are so many and broken fruit, which will not 
food recipes calling for the addi- do for canning, may be used if 
tion of pickles and relishes and sound and red. 
so many ways to use pickles in Cook tomatoes thoroughly and 
your meals, you will probably fill after putting through colander or 
a good many jars this year. food mill, add pepper and spices, 
‘ Use whole pepper and spices tied 
Dilled Green Tomatoes loosely in a bag. Cook about 1% 
40 to 50 medium-green tomatoes hours until it becomes slightly 
% cup (2 ounces) whole mixed thick, then add vinegar and cook 
pickle spices é ‘ : eee : 
Aree ar Giled dill until thick. Rapid cooking, being 
1 pint vinegar careful not to scorch the ketchup, 
1 pound (1 ¥2 cups) salt will give a better color than slow 
2 gallons water cooking. Remove spice bag. Pour 
Wash and drain tomatoes. Place the ketchup at once into hot, ster- 
half of the pickle spices and a_ ilized bottles or jars and seal, 
layer of dill in a 5-gallon crock or Process 15 minutes at simmering. 
jar. Fill the crock with green to- 
matoes to within 4 or 5 inches of Hot Pepper Sauce 
the top. Mix well the vinegar, salt, Wash hot red or green peppers. 
and water and pour over tomatoes. Make two small slits in each pep- 
S rin y Place a layer of per. Soak peppers 
. p s dill and remain- 12 to 15 hours 


ing pickle spices in cool brine (1 


y A % . 
vegetable over the top. a cup salt to 1 gal- 


Cover with a lon water). Drain 


WwOol th Its ' heavy plate and Pe, peppers. 
— . weight it to hold \ While peppers 
salt IS WOI th : | the tomatoes un- & os drain, add 1 tea- 
der the brine pp Clie | > spoon salt, 1 ta- 
(made by com- blespoon sugar, 1 
bining salt and clove garlic, 1 
water). Use only piece horseradish, 


enough brine to ; 3 1 cup water to 
g “Are the pickles sour 4 pana vinegar 


cover the plate, enoush, Deo” 
for as liquid is Boil 2 minutes. 
drawn from the Remove garlic. 
tomatoes, the crock may overflow. Pack peppers into hot jars, cover 
Keep pickles at room tempera- with boiling solution, and seal at 
ture, about 70 degrees F., and once. 
each day remove the scum as it 
forms. Let ferment until well fla- Dilled Cucumbers 
vored with dill, and until toma- 2 gallons medium-sized 
toes are clear throughout, with no cucumbers 
white spots showing when cut. 2 cups vinegar ; 
In about two or three weeks the a pin kag pickling: spam 
pickles are ready to use. 8 to 16 sprigs dill 
To store: Pack the cured pickles 8 small, hot, red peppers 
in hot, sterile jars. Strain the Wash cucumbers aad sane 
pickle brine and bring to a boil. night in a brine made of 1% cups 
Pour brine over pickles to top of salt to a gallon of water. Make a 
jar. If desired, add "4 cup vinegar’ canning brine of 1 gallon water, 
to each quart. Seal tightly andy cup salt, and 1 cup vinegat. 
process 15 minutes in water bath. { ¢¢ this brine stand overnight. 
Next morning, take the cucuml- 
bers out of the brine and pack in 


sterilized jars. Place one or ve 
de- 


Tomato Ketchup 
1 gallon tomato pulp 
2 tablespoons salt 
4 tablespoons whole black sprigs of dill in each jar. If 
Renee sired, add 1 teaspoon pickling 
TT rot pooner a spices or mustard seed, and a 
eendetvanmoved small, hot, red pepper (or cloves 
1 tablespoon mustard or garlic) to each jar. Pour in col 
I pint vinegar canning brine so that it coves 
’ _ a the cucumbers. Seal at - 
1 cup sweet red pepper (measure These pickles are better if allowe 
after putting through sieve) to set two weeks before using: 
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* Baked Cheese Sandwich Loaf— ideal for noon lunch 
or Sunday night supper. Serve with a green salad. 
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“Cheese” 


By Lena Sturges 


THE photographer may tell you 
to say “cheese” when he wants 
your face to light up in a smile so 
he can take your picture. If you 
want the faces of your family to 
present a bright, shining smile, 
serve them some of these cheese 
dishes. This is one time when the 
“proof” is in the eating, and we 
predict there will not be a single 
negative vote. 


Potatoes and Cabbage With 
Cheese Sauce 
1 pint water 
2 teaspoons salt 
3 cups diced potatoes 
] quart chopped cabbage 
1 cup evaporated milk 
l cup grated cheese (Y% pound) 
Bring water to a boil. Add salt, 
potatoes, and cabbage. Boil un- 
covered until potatoes are tender, 
about 15 minutes. Most of the 
water should be evaporated. Scald 
milk. Add cheese, and stir until 
melted. Pour cheese sauce over 
vegetables and serve at once. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


Baked Cheese Sandwich Loaf 

On a piece of foil, arrange 
cheese slices between slices of 
bread beginning and ending with 
the bread. Bring aluminum foil up 
around sides of the loaf to form a 
basket. Brush top and sides of the 
bread with melted butter or mar- 
garine. Bake at 400 degrees F. 
about 15 minutes. 


If your family likes the flavor of 
garlic butter, it could be used for 
brushing the top and sides of the 
loaf. Or, some home-makers like 
to spread part of the bread with a 
little prepared mustard. 


Cheese Biscuits 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder, 
+. teaspoon salt ‘ 
Ya cup shortening 
1 cup grated cheese 
% cup milk 


Big dry ingredients. Cut in 
shortening. Add grated cheese. 


Add milk enough to make soft 
dough. Roll thin, cut into small 
biscuits, and bake at 400 degrees 
F. about 8 to 10 minutes. 


Cottage Cheese Dressing 


1 cup cottage cheese 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise or 
salad dressing 
Y4 teaspoon paprika or 
Y2 teaspoon mixed onion 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce 
salt and pepper to taste 


Combine all ingredients and 


_mix well. 


Lemon-Cheese Pie 
22 to 24 graham crackers 
3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
1 package lemon-flavored 
gelatin 
1 cup hot water 
juice of 2 lemons 
1 (3-ounce) package cream 
cheese 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup chilled evaporated milk, 
whipped 
Crush graham crackers, mix 
with softened butter or margarine 
and line pie plate. Dissolve gela- 
tin in hot water, add lemon juice, 
and allow to chill thoroughly. 
Soften cream cheese and add sug- 
ar and chilled gelatin. Whip the 
chilled evaporated milk; add to 
gelatin mixture. Pour into cracker- 
lined pie plate and chill in refrig- 
erator several hours. 


Pimiento Cheese Sandwich 
Spread 


1 (14Y%-ounce) can evaporated 
milk 
1 pound American cheese, 
grated 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
Y2 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 (7-ounce) can pimientos, 
chopped 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
dash cayenne 


Heat milk in double boiler. Add 
cheese; stir until melted. Cool. Add 
other ingredients and stir until 
smooth. Store in refrigerator. A 
little grated onion may be added. 


CONTENTED...HIS DOCTOR 
RECOMMENDED CARNATION 











8 out of 10 mothers who feed their babies a 
Carnation formula say: ‘My doctor recommended it.” 


Carnation is the safest, most nourishing and digestible form of milk for 
baby’s bottle. No wonder this is the milk used in more hospital formula 
rooms throughout the world than all other brands combined! Carnation 
is the accepted milk for infant feeding — the milk you can trust for your 
baby. Ask your doctor about Carnation...the milk every doctor knows. 


FREE: ‘‘You and Your Contented Baby,’’ 32 authoritative pages on care of expectant mothers, 
and infants, offered at no cost to you. Address Carnation Co., Dept. R-60, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


June 1960 





















Question basket 


To clean leather 
“How can I clean my leather-topped 
table?” Mrs. R. A. B., Alabama. 
Best way to clean leather is sim- 
ply to dampen a cloth or sponge in 
warm water, wring it out, then rub it 
over a bar of soap or saddle soap. Rub 


the leather briskly. Then rub with an- 
other moist cloth without soap. Rub 
dry with a clean, soft cloth. Any gloss 
which disappears will be restored by 
friction of the last rubbing. 

~Don’t use furniture polishes, oils, or 
varnishes on leather because they fre- 





quently contain solvents that cause 
leather to become sticky. 


Pickles in copper 

“Is it really unsafe to heat cucum- 
ber pickles in a copper kettle?” 

Mrs. A. H. W., Virginia. 

Copper should never be used when 
heating any product with vinegar in it. 
Copper utensils may react with the 
acid to form poisonous substances. 























1. Surface Controls ‘‘fine tune’’ any 2. Electric Clock-Timeris easy to set, 
automatically turns oven on, off. 


desired degree of cooking heat. 
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3. Lift-Off Oven Door makes oven 4, Surface Units tilt out for easier 
easier to clean thoroughly. 


cleaning... oven heaters plug out. 


5. Appliance Outlet can be controlled by automatic timer, used for toaster, grill or coffee maker. 6 Reversible 
Oven Racks allow 7 different rack positions. 7. Infra-red Broiler distributes heat evenly. 8. Single Dial Control 


makes oven easy to use. Ask your Westinghouse Dealer to show you this exciting new range. It can be yours for 
as little as $2.85 A Week. watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows—CBS-TV al'ernate Fridays YOU CAN BE SURE...1F 17's Westinghouse 
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Fire-retarding paint 


“So many fires occur in this 
neighborhood—and there’s no fire 
department. I'm wondering if 
there are paints that resist fire and 
help keep a house from burning, 
We plan to paint inside soon.” 

Mrs. R. L. T., Texas. 


You can buy “fire-retardant” 
paints. These coatings resist 
flames for a longer period than 
other paint. They do not prevent 
fire, of course, but only retard its 
spread for about six minutes, 
This, however, could allow time 
for occupants to vacate a building 
and firemen to arrive (if they are 
available). 

You can use these paints on any 
surface (painted or unpainted)— 
plaster, wood, composition board, 
or steel. They are considered of 
particular value in nurseries, hall- 
ways, stairways, furnace rooms, 
attics, and beams, and _ trims. 
Available in color and washable, 
they can be applied by brush, 
roller, or spray. 


Dacron pillows 


“I have some pillows that are 
filled with Dacron. How should I 
wash them?” 

Mrs. L. R. S., Alabama. 


We assume your pillows are 
filled with Dacron polyester fiber- 
fill. Hand-washing is best be- 
cause the batt of fiberfill might be 
twisted or torn by the agitation 
of the washing machine. 

Immerse the pillow in luke- 
warm water with nonsudsing de- 
tergent added. Create a flow of 
water through the pillow by com- 
pressing it repeatedly, but avoid 
severe twisting and tearing. If de- 
sired, the ticking can be cleaned 
by scrubbing with a soft brush. 

Rinse thoroughly in clear water 
and press or squeeze the pillow to 
remove excess water. The pillow 
can then be dried in the air, or, 
more rapidly, by putting it 
through just the spin cycle of an 
automatic washing machine and 
drying in a tumbler-type dryer. 


SORROWFUL SUSIE 





I had a white dress 

Which, | must confess, 

Was my favorite wash and wear. 
1 washed it carefully 

And bleached it prayerfully 
And now it’s a yellow despair. 


Wrinkle-resistant cottons are 
likely to be resin treated. It takes 
more than prayers to prevent y& 
lowing when you use a chlorine 
bleach on such garments. To 1 
move the yellow and your despa, 
get a package of color removél 
made by dye manufacturers aM 
use according to directions for 
removing dye. 
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LETTERS 


to the Home Editor 





Glamorized chitterlings 


We were all delighted with the article on the 
“chitterling supper” in the February issue and cer- 
tainly appreciate your interest in it. 

You did a wonderful job, you almost “glamor- 
ied” chitterlings, certainly a real accomplishment. 
The little sketches of the boiling pot and the frying 
skillets are so clever and attractive. 

We have had letters about the article from Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Virginia, as well as Mississippi and 
Alabama! Sallie L. Stevens, Mississippi. 


A “double” for our cover 





When I saw in your March issue the picture of 
the little girl with the tulip bulb and bloom, it 
brought back memories of years ago. With my 
camera I caught my baby, Roberta, 14, admiring my 
hyacinth blooms. I thought you would be interested 


in the similarity of the two pictures. I always enjoy 
The Progressive Farmer, especially the Home De- 
partment. Mrs. T. L. Thompson, Mississippi. 


Help with chores 


In your February issue, Mrs. L. B. Courson 
wished for a maintenance company to help widows 
with farm chores. Why not try a high school boy in 
your neighborhood? A junior or senior in high school 
always needs extra pocket money. If you do not 
know any boys, consult the school counselor or PTA 
president. Most 16- or 17-year-old youths are strong, 
willing, and adept with machines or handtools. If 
you show an interest in their ball team or other 
school activities, you will make a friend more co- 
operative than just a hired hand. 

From another farm widow. Ruby V. Beard, 

Arkansas. 


Likes recipes 


I do want to tell you again what a wonderful 
magazine you publish—from the front cover all the 
way back to Dr. Poe, who is certainly a “light unto 
our feet” in these troubled times. 

Miss Sallie Hill’s recipes are so good. I am a 
frequent user of her recipes—especially of a Refrig- 
erator Roll and the Tilden Cake recipes. The rolls 
are delicious and the Tilden Cake is beyond com- 
pare—my very favorite cake, and I have given the 
recipe to several folks. Thank you, Miss Sallie—I 
admire you so much, Hazel I. French, 

New York. 
New subscriber 


I am a farmer’s wife and I may be a little old 
fashioned because I like to make quilts. The pat- 
terns in my first issue of your magazine are beauti- 
ful. Please keep printing quilt patterns in every 
issue. Had I known about your magazine, I would 
have subscribed many years ago. I first learned of 






it a short time ago, through a lady who sent me 
some quilt patterns cut from a page. 
Mrs. Richard Fluharty, West Virginia. 


Finds back issues interesting 


I was away from home for eight months, and 
did I ever enjoy reading back issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer! I really did not know how many 
of those wonderful recipes I was missing. 

Mabel O. Mason, Virginia. 


a % % 


Anniversary Contest 


Were you a blushing 
bride at least 50 years ago? 
Is the man who said, “I 
do,” still by your side? If 
so, you are éligible to enter 
our Anniversary Contest. 
For the best letter of 500 
to 1,000 words, we offer a 
$75 prize. Send your letter to the Editor of the 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala., by July 10. 

Tell us how your marriage has stood the test of 
time. Perhaps these questions will help get you 
started. How have you solved problems concerning 
money, big and little decisions, the training of your 
children, social life, family recreation? 

How have you taken advantage of laborsaving 
home appliances? To what extent have they con- 
tributed to the happiness of the family? Where 
have you received the most information on good 
methods of homemaking? How have you encour- 
aged your children to accept home responsibilities? 

But don’t stop with answering these questions. 
Tell on and on—anything that you think would be 
helpful to young couples marrying this June. 
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ordinary kinds! 


with Ball Dome Lids! 


CLIP COUPON. TAKE TO YOUR 
GROCER. GET 10¢ OFF REGULAR 
PRICE WHEN YOU BUY 2 BOXES 
OF BALL DOME LIDS OR 1 BOX OF 
BALL DOME CAPS. 
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HERE'S a; TO SHOW YOU 
WHY HOME CANNERS PREFER 


BALL DOME LIDS 


You can see the difference. Cream White enamel lining 
won’t rust ... and live red rubber gives the airtight seal 
you can trust. And Ball Dome Lids cost no more than 


Easy To Test: When Dome Lid pops down 
you’re sure it’s sealed. Can with confidence... 
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automatic 

complete meal 

WATERLESS 
COOKER 
$18.95 





ONE AUTOMATIC CONTROL. 
serves waterless cooker, sauce 
pan, griddle, skillet. $6.00 





Dial delicious, family-satisfying meals without ‘‘oven- 
baking” your kitchen. West Bend automatic Cook ’n Serve 
appliances seal in the heat to keep your kitchen cool. 





automatic 
3 QT. SAUCE PAN 
$13.95 


Next best thing to an air conditioned kitchen! 
Imagine the ease and convenience of preparing an entire meal 
(roast, potatoes, vegetable, pudding and sauce) 
in one cooker, automatically. You'll have more time 
for summer fun — no watching, turning or stirring. 
Extra thick aluminum spreads the heat evenly inside 
West Bend appliances — makes summer cooking cool 
and carefree. Cookouts are easier, too... automatically! 


Cool fun 


with a patio cookout! 







automatic GRIDDLE 'N SERVER 


Outdoor cooking perfection, never 
“‘guess-grilled.’’ King sized for color- 
ful party serving. $20.95 


automatic sKitcet 


Fries, broils, roasts, bakes. Keeps serving 
hot without loss of flavor. $17.95 
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TRIG SINGING 
TEA KETTLE $4.95 





HOT AND COLD 
SERVER $8.95 





OEPT. 756 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO., West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Pad a sleeve board 


Your clothes deserve a good press board. 


By Betty Bowers 


MATERIALS needed: 
Good quality, pre-shrunk wool 
scraps. 
Pre-shrunk unbleached muslin. 
Twill tape. 
Upholstery tacks. 


1. To make a pattern for the 
sleeve board padding, lay the 
sleeve board (topside down) on a 
large piece of paper. Trace around 
the board with a pencil. Remove 
board and cut out pattern. 


PE hs 
Fe ine 





2. Place padding pattern on 
your wool and cut out one piece 
of wool with pinking or scalloping 
shears. 





8. Now measure and mark % 
inch from the edge of the pattern 
toward the center. Using these 
marks as a guide, cut your pattern 
¥ inch smaller all around the edge. 
(See sketch.) Now place this “new” 
pattern on your wool fabric and 
cut another piece of wool padding. 





4. Repeat Step 8 until you have 
cut a total of five pieces of padding 
(reducing pattern by % inch). 


5. Now place these pieces of 
wool on top of your sleeve board, 
putting the largest piece on bot- 
tom and the smallest on top. 





6. Cut one piece of wool large 
enough to cover the five pieces of 
padding and be tacked onto the 
sides of the padded board. Attach 
the wool to the board with uphol- 
stery tacks, 


TACK OPPOSITE SIDES First 





argh a 
g as 


THEN TACK OPPOSITE ENDS 


7. To cover the padding, cut a 
piece of muslin large enough to 
cover top and sides of the board, 
Attach muslin by nailing one tack 
on one side of the board. Then 
stretch the material across to the 
other side and tack it. Next, tack 
each end. Be sure to pull the ma- 
terial tight. Finish attaching the 
muslin by the same process. Give 
your board a clean finish by tack- 
ing on twill tape to hold down the 
edges. 





8. To keep your sleeve board 
clean, make a muslin slip cover for 
it. 

Next, make a simple drawstring 
cover to protect your board. Then 
when this cover wears out, you can 
make another without bothering 
the padded board. 

















“It would help if you'd just fix it 
so only the flies get in.” 
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First in a Series 


What’s your 


laundry problem ? 


In this first of a series of articles about washday 
worries, we give you help in selection of equipment. 


By Oris Cantrell 


"WHICH washer and dryer shall 
buy? How to choose it and how 
to use it?” That is the hue and cry 
of you young homemakers. 

You continue, “I read or I shop 
and meet many terms — conven- 
tional or automatic (which is least 
problematic?). Three cycle, four 
cycle, this cycle; that cycle... 
slow spin, fast spin (where did all 
my trouble begin?). Two speeds 
-fast and slow (which to use, how 
toknow?). Rinse in water, cold or 
hot (Oh, dear me, I’m on a spot). 
I think soon I'll expire, if I don’t 
select my washer and dryer.” 

I's no wonder you are con- 
fused because you do have many 
choices to make. The following 
may simplify your problem. 

First, you'll decide whether to 
buy an automatic or conventional 
washer. The conventional or 
wringer type machine can be had 
for less money. Used properly it 
will wash clothes and get them 
clean. But you do more work. 


Asemi-automatic machine has 
two tubs but no wringer. It 
washes, spins, and drains auto- 
matically. Then you add rinse 
water and let the load rinse; at 
the same time you can use the 
second tub to wash a second load. 

Then there’s the fully automat- 
ie washer. You set a dial, the ma- 
chine fills itself with water of the 
temperature you choose; you add 
your detergent. Then with no 
more attention it washes, rinses, 
extracts water, and stops. 

But you find many kinds of 
automatic machines. You can 
have a top loading washer. Its 
washing action is by agitation—it 
may be round and ’round, up and 
down, or a waving motion. A 
front loading washer does its 
washday job by rotary agitation. 
thas revolving drum with fins or 
baffles to help “dunk” clothes. 

A time fill allows a certain 
length of time for the water to run 
into your tub. When the “time’s 
up,’ the water cuts off and wash- 
ing begins. The metered or posi- 
tive fill allows a certain amount of 
Water to flow into your tub re- 
gardless of how long it may take. 

t and sediment removers in- 
‘ure a clean wash. Dispensers 


pour each helper into the machine 
at the right time. Your finger on a 
switch tells the machine what’s 
washing and it takes over and 
gives the load the proper treat- 
ment. All of these extra features 
cost extra money and possibly ex- 
tra service calls but repay you 
with extra time for extra projects. 

A dryer does its bit by tum- 
bling clothes in a drum heated by 
electricity or gas. To complete 
the drying job, two things hap- 
pen. First, moisture is evaporated 
from the clothing; second, mois- 
ture leaves the drum. 


An air flow dryer uses a blower 
to remove this moisture in the 
form of moist air and steam. This 
type is vented to take moisture 
outside. Lint collects in a trap 
which you empty when necessary. 

When moist warm air becomes 
cool, the moisture condenses into 
drops of water. The condenser 
dryers make use of this principle. 
The water condenser dryer plays 
a fine jet of water in a chamber 
outside the drum which cools the 
air, relieving it of its moisture and 
letting it and some of the lint go 
down the drain. Water connec- 
tions and drain connections are 
necessary for installing this type 
but it needs no venting. You re- 
move lint occasionally through a 
trap door in the drum. 


The air condenser dryer lets 
the hot, moist air pass over some 
cool pipes, condensing the mois- 
ture and letting it drip into a pan 
which you empty when the dry- 
ing job is done. The cool pipes 
also collect lint which you, of 
course, remove. 

A space-saving combination 
unit may best meet your needs. It 
washes, rinses, spins out the wa- 
ter, and dries the clothing with 
only one handling and requires 
just a little more than half the 
floor space used by separate wash- 
er and dryer. 

Now, one word from one wom- 
an to another—whatever type you 
choose, be sure it’s made by a 
manufacturer who will stand be- 
hind his product, and sold by a 
dealer who can and will furnish 
parts and service as needed. 





ingredients in A 





hen you suffer pain from headache, 

neuritis or neuralgia, why not take 
what most doctors recommend — the 
ingredients in Anacin for fast relief! 
Here is why Anacin gives such superior 
pain-relief. Mere aspirin or even aspirin 
with buffering contains only one pain 
reliever. They have no special medica- 
tion to relax your nervous tension. 
Anacin contains a number of medically 
proven ingredients, including special 
medication that not only relieves pain 
incredibly fast, but also relaxes tension 
and releases painful pressure on nerves. 
Anacin Tablets are safer, too. They have 
a smoother action and do not irritate or 
upset the stomach. Buy Anacin today! 
















FAST PAIN RELIEF 


HEADACHE : NEURALGIA 
oe NEURITIS . 














WHAT 00 DOCTORS 00 § 
FOR TENGE 
NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


3 out of 4 recommend the 
NACIN® for headache pain 





BETTER THAN 
ASPIRIN OR EVEN 
ASPIRIN WITH 
BUFFERING 


Why ANACIN 
gives more complete 


PAIN-RELIEF 


Most headaches are caused by tension 
that presses on nerves and results in 
headache pain. Tension headaches call 
for the special medication in Anacin. 
Unlike aspirin or buffered aspirin 
which contains only one. pain reliever 
and has no special medication to relax 
tension —Anacin contains medication 
that (1) relaxes tension (2) releases 
pressure on nerves (3) relieves pain 
fast. That’s why Anacin gives a better 
total effect—more complete pain relief. 





FOR FAST, 
FAST, FAST 
RELIEF! 
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your best 
guarantee of a 
perfect seal 


Ever since Kerr invented the 
two-piece cap, two exclusive 
features have kept Kerr on top 
— America’s favorite! 


Today, as always, the thick 
gray sealing cushion and rust- 
proof golden enamel are your 
best guarantee of a perfect seal. 





Be modern—save! 


Buy Kerr for keeps— 
for canning and freezing 
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Food and Frolic 








Make your 
shower different 


Here are three showers suitable for a bride-to-be. 


By Sarah Shields Pfeiffer 


THERE’S nothing more fun to 
give or attend than a bridal shower 
... especially when a simple, uni- 
fying idea is used with imagina- 
tion. Here are three easy bridal 
showers. Some of the ideas came 
from parties I have attended, and 
I have added a few touches to 
change them. In doing that you, 
too, can follow these plans, and 
everyone will say how original you 
are, and they will have fun. 





Around-the-Clock Shower 


A miscellaneous shower is an old 
idea, but brides always love to 
get a variety of presents. In this 
“Around-the-Clock” shower the 
bride-to-be was working, as were 
most of the guests, so this had to 
be an evening party. I used small, 
folded sheets of white letter paper 
for each invitation. On the front I 
drew a picture of a clock with the 
hands pointing to 8 p.m. Inside I 
drew the calendar of the month, 
filling in only the date of my party. 
Then I wrote this verse: 

“Let’s go ’round the clock with 
Nancy ; 

Timely things to please her 

fancy. 

Bring a gift to suit your hour— 

Trinket or a sack of flour.” 


On each card I put another line 
reading, “Your hour is ......... ee 
had 11 guests besides the bride, 
so I started the hour off at 7 a.m. 
Then I included such necessary 
facts as my name, address, 
R.S.V.P., and my telephone num- 
ber. You can put wonderful humor 
into this party by the choice of 
presents. The 7 a.m. gift might 
be an alarm clock, jar of coffee, 
frying pan, pot lifters, or sauce- 
pan. She will like the variety. 

The refreshments can be simple, 
too. A refrigerator mousse made 


with pudding mix and crushed 
peppermint candies, or an angel- 
food cake frosted with its own 
crumbs might be easy to prepare. 
Rub off all the crumbs gently, then 
fold them into a cup of cream, 
whipped and flavored with al- 
mond. Frost the cake with the 
cream mixture and chill for sev- 
eral hours. 


Shower for a Couple 


The purpose of this shower is 
to fill the new pantry with staples 
and goodies. Each couple is asked 
to bring a small package of foods 
and a recipe for their use. Ask 
the guests to wrap their presents 
in a new dish towel. Maybe one 
will bring the makings of an ice- 
box pie . graham crackers, 
vanilla pudding mix, and evapo- 
rated milk. Another might bring 
baking powder, salt, shortening, 
and flour for a batch of biscuits. 
This is a practical help as well as 
fun for everybody. I find that the 
husbands love to tell of the good 
things their wives make from these 
shower gifts. 





Wishing-Well Party 


The centerpiece is the theme of 
this party, whether it is a dessert 
or luncheon party. Take a piece 
of heavy paper, 24 x 7 inches, bend 
it into a circle, and fasten with 
paper clips. Draw a design of 
stones, or cover with pretty, gift 
wrapping paper. On small pieces 
of paper write wishes for the bride 
to be read by each guest. Tie each 
wish like a diploma, hide in the 
well, and attach a long white rib- 
bon from the wish to each place at 
the table. The guests read the 
wishes after refreshments. It is 
all the entertainment you need. 
Make wishes humorous or serious. 
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More than one million Americans are living 
proof. Remember ... your contributions 
helped save many of these lives. Your 
continuing contributions are needed to 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself » Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. At 
nual checkups are the best way of detect 
ing cancer in time * Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check, 








AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Westinghouse 


TOTAL ELECTRIC 


gold medallion home 


paint 


MODEL FEA 15 


10 REASONS 


why this 15 cu. ft. Westinghouse is your 


BEST BUY IN 
A BIG FREEZER 




















What should you look for when buying a farm freezer? Large 
capacity, of course. And price—that’s important also. But 
more important than either of these is dependability, and a 
brand name you know you can trust. Don’t take a chance when 
you go shopping. Instead, take along this freezer check list. 
Compare the Westinghouse freezer it describes with any other 
competitive model—feature for feature and dollar for dollar. 
We think you'll agree: Westinghouse is your best buy in a 
big freezer! 


Smooth Porcelux liner can’t rust, wipes 
e clean in a flash, gives long, trouble-free 

life. 

Special Westinghouse ‘‘Dry Wall” con- 
e struction ends wet, dripping walls. 


e gives you fast freezing to lock in natural 
flavor and vitamins. 


Lift-Out basket gives you convenient, 
e up-top storage for often-used foods. 


“Seal Tite” lid makes an airtight seal 

e every time without mechanical latch. 
Counterbalanced, lifts with finger-tip 
pressure. 


1 
2 
3 Quick freeze compartment (2.6 cu.ft.) 
4 
+) 


Adjustable temperature control as- 








DEALER NOW FOR 
SPECIAL TERMS 
AND PRICES 


Other Westinghouse chest and upright 
freezers available in capacities from 9 
to 21 cu. ft. 


» sures quick-freezing. 


Freezing coils wrap around inner wall 
e surfaces and bottom of cabinet, circulate 
cold everywhere. 






e Watchman® gives power-a-plenty when 
you need it. 








Factory Protection Plan covers entire 


§ Long-life compressor with Built-in 
4 « freezer, including thesealed-in mechanism. 


pli. - rll e ° 
vu can Be SURE rns VWWestin ghouse 10, 2Ye2rWestinhousewarrany assinet 


Tune in Westinghouse—CBS TV-Radio Coverage, Presidential Conventions, July 10-29 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Major Appliance Div., Columbus, Ohio 
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SEE ano CHICORY 


Y & COMPANY, In; 


Get this colorful Red Canister 


Now Luzianne comes packed in this beau- 
tiful two pound canister. Remove Luzianne 
label and there’s a lovely design to go with 
any color scheme. Get several for your 
kitchen at your grocer’s today. 


UZIANNE 


RED LABEL COFFEE AND CHICORY 





© Wa. B. Retry & Company Inc. 
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New flower and 


gardening books 


By Sallie Hill 


Claude Chidamian’s Camellias 
for Everyone is a simple, practical 
book on this beautiful and valu- 
able evergreen. Included are com- 
plete instructions on how to grow 
camellias outdoors and in a green- 
house. Copiously illustrated, this 
volume gives interesting historic 
details, varieties, and uses. (Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
22, $3.95.) 


Design With Flowers . . . Un- 
limited, by Patricia Kroh, opens 
up a world of new designs in flow- 
er arrangements. The ideal con- 
tainer, the author declares, is re- 
lated to the room in color, design, 
texture, and style. The book is 
illustrated with color plates, black 
and white photographs, and line 
drawings. (Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22, $4.95.) 


In The Romance of Daffodils, 
William C. Brumbach reports his 
findings after years of searching 
for new varieties. The author has 
the happy faculty for passing on 
both his information and his de- 


Needlework basket 
By Betty Jones 











7253 
7253—Cross-stitch these old- 
time cars; frame them for amusing 
pictures. Two 8- x 21-inch panels; 
color chart. 





P aH * 
933 


7238—Tulips and roses are a 
combination of embroidery and 
applique. Use on towels, pillow- 
cases, sheets. Four 5- x 12-inch 
motifs, pattern of applique patch- 
es, color schemes. 





light with this old flower charmer, 
(Greenwich Book Publishers, Ine, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
17, $2.) 


The Rockwells’ New Complete 
Book of Flower Arrangement, by 
F. F. Rockwell and Esther ¢ 
Grayson, is the most complete 
book the authors have done. Step- 
by-step directions guide the inex. 
perienced in the art of flower ar. 
rangement. For those who exhib. 
it, the book has detailed pointers 
on types of arrangements and se- 
lection and handling of material 
for exhibitions. Ninety illustra. 
tions in full color and numerous 
line drawings add to the usability 
of the book. (Doubleday & Com. 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22, $5.95.) 





The Evergreens, by James H, 
Beale, is a practical, down-to- 
earth introduction to all varieties 
of evergreen trees and _shrubs- 
their characteristics of appear- 
ance, hardiness, and care. (Dov- 
bleday & Company, Ine., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
22, $4.50.) 


753—This cross-stitch embroid- | 
ered cloth creates a gay setting 
Two, 6%- x 17-inch motifs; six, 
2 x 7%; four-corner designs, 7 x7; 
four sprays, 342 x 4%. 





7084—Pineapples create a grace 
ful petaled effect on this crisply 
ruffled doily. Crochet directions 
for 20%-inch size. Starching d:- 
rections 





To Order Instruction Leaflets 
Send 25 cents (in coins) for each pattern to: Betty Jones, Home 





Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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June Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven and Cecil Blackwell 


Get colorful blossoms in 30 to 
40 days by planting seeds of these 
annual flowers: zinnia, ageratum, 
morning glory, annual pink, mari- 
gold, and Clarkia. Plant some of 
these now, if you haven’t yet put 
in some annuals. These seed ger- 
minate in five to seven days, and 
bloom in a short time when planted 
in well prepared, reasonably fer- 
tile soil and given proper amounts 
of water. 


To force delphiniums for a sec- 
ond crop of blooms, cut them off 
after they bloom in early summer. 
In fact, you can prolong the bloom- 
ing season of any annual flowering 
plant by never letting it produce 
seed. Pinch off blooms as soon as 
they begin to fade. 


Are ants troublesome in your 
lawn, flowerbeds, or elsewhere? 
Kill them easily with chlordane or 
other recommended chemicals 
such as aldrin or dieldrin. Dissolve 
% pound chlordane (50% wettable) 
in 25 gallons water and spray it 
around ant nests. Or you can kill 
them in their nests by placing a 
small pinch of chlordane at nest 
entrances and watering it down. 


Make cuttings now for new aza- 
lea and camellia plants. Make tip 
cuttings 3 or 4 inches long with 
four or five leaves. Set in clean 
sand at an angle so their leaves are 
incontact with surface of the sand. 
Keep sand moist, but not saturated. 
A cheesecloth covering will help 
keep air humid around leaves. 
Keep in a partially shaded place. 


Give last summer feeding to ca- 
mellias and azaleas before hot, dry 
weather comes. Keep up your 
spray schedule on these to control 
scale insects. 


The power lawn mower is great 
but it can injure or even kill you 
if improperly handled. Here is 
what John L. McVey of Mississippi 
Extension Service says as to rea- 
sons why people get hurt with 
power lawn mowers. These are 
among the many excuses given af- 
ter such accidents: 

“I thought I knew how to run it, 
80 I never bothered to read the op- 
erator’s manual.” 

“I guess I should have picked 
up the rocks and other junk before 
I mowed the lawn. Then that piece 
of glass wouldn’t have been hurled 
into my leg,” 

‘Tm lucky to be alive. You see, 
I didn’t know the electric cord had 
athin spot in it, and I ran my mow- 
er during a rain shower.” 

“I was working on my mower, 
but I guess I should have left the 
garage door open. I forgot about 
the carbon monoxide fumes. My 
Wife found me just in time.” 

“You know how kids are; they 
never look where they are going. 


The little tyke fell over that hot motor. 
The Doc says he has a third-degree 
burn on his stomach.” 

“I was in a hurry, thought I could get 


through before dark, so I didn’t bother 
to shut the blamed thing off while I 
filled the gas tank. I’ve done it lots of 
times before, but this time there was 
fire everywhere. I'll be wearing these 
bandages for three weeks.” 

“T didn’t bother to shut it off; I just 
ran into the house for a minute. Frankie 
got curious and stuck his fingers under 
the guard. He lost three fingers and 
the thumb on his right hand.” 


Newly set shrubs will often turn 
brown and die during the first sum- 
mer after setting. This is especially true 
of shrubs taken from the woods when 
most of the roots were left in the 
ground. Now you have too few roots 
and too much tops. You can help, even 
at this late date, by pruning back a good 
portion of this excess wood, mulching 
heavily, and applying plenty of water 
as needed. 











THE BEST NUTRITION AND 
HEALTHIER FARM DOGS GO TOGETHER 





i : 





Purina Dog Chow gives dogs a well- 


balanced ration table scraps can’t match 


food that’s just right—Purina Dog Chow. 


It has everything dogs need for the best of 
health and stamina. Purina Dog Chow is 
easy to store, easy to fix. And dogs really 
go for its Eager Eater flavor. 


The nutritional value of table scraps varies. 
You can’t always depend on scraps to give 
active farm dogs the total nourishment 
they need. That’s why it’s best to feed a 
prepared food, same as you do for livestock 
and poultry. Purina animal nutritionists, 
who bring you the other Purina Chows you 
know and trust, have come up with a dog 


in five thrifty sizes. 


You ought to try Purina Dog Chow for 
your dog. At Purina Dealers’ and grocers’ 
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GOOD 
REASONS 
T0 

USE 
TAMPAX 


1. Completely comfortable 











2. Invisible in place 


3. No odor can form 
4. No belts, pins, pads 
5. Insert it in seconds 
6. Easy to dispose of 











7. Worn internally 
No chafing 












8. No need to remove 
for baths 
9. Conceals readily 
in purse 
10. No need to touch 
Tampax itself 



















11. More poise, more 
freedom 







12. It’s the modern way! 






Tampax® internal sanitary 
protection comes in 3 
absorbencies (Regular, Super, 
Junior) wherever such 
products are sold. 

Look for Tampax Vendor in 
restrooms throughout the 
United States. 


TAMPAX 


Incorporated, Palmer, Mass, 
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Fight Yard 
Pests With 


Chemicals 


By John 


THE first spring after moving into 
our new house, I was ready to 
move again. Decided this was the 
best way to get rid of a multitude 
of pests including Johnson grass, 
Bermuda grass, nutgrass, honey- 
suckle, crabgrass, poison ivy, 
moles, nematodes, wild onions, 
and several other minor nuisances. 
After looking around, moving 
seemed foolish since I would only 
be jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire. Every place I saw had 
most of these pests or some that 
were worse. 


To fight these pests with main 
strength and awkwardness didn’t 
appeal to me, so I looked for an 
easier way. I visited my friends at 
State College and gathered all the 
material I could on how to control 
the above pests. (Your vocational 
agriculture teacher, county agent, 
or home agent can supply you with 
most of this material.) The folks 
that wrote this stuff made it sound 
so easy—maybe I didn’t use it right 
or maybe I had a super-duper, hy- 
brid pest that didn’t kill easily. 
Anyway it took persistence and 
sometimes repeated treatments to 
get results. Some of the pests are 
still around, but under control. 
Briefly, here is what I used— 
directions for use come with the 
materials, so I won’t go into that. 
My vegetable garden was 
wrapped up with Johnson, Ber- 
muda, and nutgrass and nema- 
todes. Treating the garden with 
methyl bromide under an airtight 
plastic cover got rid of these pests 
along with practically all grass and 
weed seed. This worked beauti- 
fully; but since then I have had to 
re-treat for nematodes, because 
they build back up very rapidly. 
Every year before planting I treat 
the ground with DD or EDB, 
Fumazone or Nemagon. 


1 used 2,4-D for nutgrass and 
wild onions—sprayed for several 
years in fall and spring for wild 
onions. Used the material pretty 
strong (3 pounds of active mate- 
rial per acre) or about twice the 
recommended strength for lawn 
spraying. For nutgrass I used it 
rather weak, about half the usual 
recommended strength. I put on 
an application every two to three 
weeks during the growing season. 


I had to do the same thing the 












H. Harris 


second year to finally clean it up. 

I had to get rid of Bermuda 
grass which was a foot deep where 
I wanted shrubs and flowers. On 
some areas I used methyl bromide 
under an airtight cover. It also 
kills most weed seeds. On other 
areas I used dalapon (Dowpon) 
while the grass was growing and 
had to wait about two months for 
it to leach out of the soil before 
setting plants. After I mulched the 
plants, I sprayed dalapon on a 1- 
foot strip of grass at the edge of 
the mulch (not underneath spread 
of plant). Two to four applications 
a year is sufficient to keep spread- 
ing grasses from crossing the 
sprayed strip. I also use dalapon 
to keep Bermuda grass out of as- 
phalt drive and a brick walk. Since 
dalapon isn’t safe to use under- 
neath plants, I use lightweight dry 
cleaning fluids such as Varsol or 
Stoddards solvent. This can be 
used underneath plants as long as 
it doesn’t hit the foliage or wet the 
stem excessively. It is very effec- 
tive in killing young grass and 
weeds. This doesn’t disturb the 
mulch, and grass and weeds soon 
stop coming through. 


Honeysuckle was easily killed 
with 2,4-D; and poison ivy with 
Amitral (amino triazole). But both 
keep coming back — guess birds 
scatter the seed. 

My lawn looked like a road map 
with mole runs. Checked two or 
three spots and found lots of grubs. 
The moles were after the grubs. 
Treated with dieldrin (chlordane, 
aldrin, and other materials are also 
recommended) and killed the soil 
insects. Rolled down the runways 
and all the moles left except one 
which I caught with a trap. 

Fighting crabgrass in the lawn 
has been a real battle. I used sev- 
eral materials, but had the best 
results with disodium-methy] ar- 
sonate, sold as Sodar and other 
trade names. This material won’t 
damage Bermuda, Zoysia, fescue, 
or bluegrass to any extent, but it 
will severely damage or kill centi- 
pede, carpetgrass, and St. Augus- 
tine. 

One last word—when something 
failed to work, I usually discovered 
I hadn’t followed instructions. 
Read all instructions and precau- 
tions carefully and be accurate in 
applying all materials, 


What? Unguentine 
for a nasty cut? 

| thought it was 

only for burns... 
















Now science finds Unguentine effective 
for all kinds of everyday skin injuries! 


UNGUENTINE® 
BOOSTS NATURE'S 
HEALING POWER 


as no plain antiseptic can! 

















1. Nature sends its healing 2. Unguentine instantly 
serum to the surface of a_ spreads this healing serum, 
skin injury. But tension creates a protective blanket 
may keep serum droplets to lock out germs and to 


apart. As germs getthrough, promote healing more ef- 
healing slows down! fectively than nature itself! 


Unguentine gives instant aid to injured skin 
Relieves pain, fights germs, promotes heal- 
ing and forms a protective antiseptic dress 
ing as no cream or liquid can! Nothing's 
safer for children, the whole family—for all 
kinds of skin injuries: cuts, scrapes, scratches 
burns; painful sunburn, too! 








NOW—GET YOUR 
MONEY-SAVING 
UNGUENTINE-CURAD* 
FIRST-AID KIT. 


PLAY IT SAFE— 
LET UNGUENTINE 
TAKE OVER! 


*T.M. of the Kendall Co: 
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First we have wife’s tribute 

to a husband of many years 

—and then a somewhat less 
enthusiastic tribute to a husband 
who snores: 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

_.. The storms have roared, and 
birds forgot to sing. 

Pain wrought its havoc in the deep- 
est night. 

But through the years you've al- 
ways held my hand 

And made the stars shine, even in 
the rain. 

IfI could draw the curtain on those 
years tonight 

I'm sure I’d choose to walk with 
youagain. Lillian Fort Meeks, 

Alcorn County, Miss. 


TO A SNORING HUSBAND 


The day he came a-wooing (says 
his most devoted wife), I used to 
think ’twould easy be with him to 
spend my life. His speech was oh! 
so gentle, and so tall and straight 
was he, I never dreamed how ter- 
rible one day he’d prove to be! I 
never dreamed I’d wake at night 
to give his ribs a whack with, 
“Darling, please turn over, you are 
sleeping on your back.” Then 
comes a second’s silence when I 
think he must be dead—to find he’s 
merely paused for breath to start 
full-steam ahead! And this must 
last my lifetime through, for how 
can I forsake this ghastly creature 
fast asleep who is so nice awake? 

Mrs. S. W. Reeder, 
Polk County, Fla. 


With another Tell-America 
by/ Contest coming up, here is 

a suggestion for the “$64 
Question”’: 


Since your last such roundup of 
fact and opinion, many wonderful 
advances in science have been an- 
nounced—such as “seeding” the 
clouds to make it rain. But when 
it rains too much, have they found 
a way to stop it raining? 

R. M. Williams, 
St. Landry Parish, La. 


Country Voices 


As heard by Russell Lord 


No, not yet—and still more 
Co/ disastrous weather problems 

loom up, says Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson of New Mexico, for- 
merly U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy: 


Weather warfare could be so ap- 
plied that the operator of the mod- 
ification could not only damage his 
opponent, but escape undamaged 
himself—something that might not 
be said of multimegaton thermo- 
nuclear blasts. ... Who needs to be 
told how long it would take to 
bring the United States to her 
knees if it lay in the power of an- 
other country to deny to us at will 
our drinking water or our wheat 
crop...? Clinton P. Anderson, 

Bernalillo County, N. Mex. 


What else could do more to 
So! make all of us determined 

to elect a President and Con- 
gress who will go all-out to pre- 
vent a nuclear war? This month’s 
laurel wreath letter: 


The latest style for doc- 
8 tors of the younger sort 
hereabouts is to tell us we 
only imagine our aches and pains. 
If we will just tell ourselves it 
doesn’t hurt, then it doesn’t hurt. 
And even if it doesn’t work for me, 
I suppose when we die and our 
friends and relatives look upon us 
for the last time they will only 
imagine we passed away. Well, 
I'll try not be like the woman who 
had engraved on her tombstone: 
“T told you I was sick!” 
Mrs. Felix Cole, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


Then, just before the elec- 

tion, comes our Tell-America 

roundup, with a top award 
of $64 and quite a number of oth- 
ers for the clearest and most force- 
ful statements of the $64 Ques- 
tion or Questions in this year of 
change. Ever yrs, 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 


Dept., c/o The ‘.) a 
Progressive Farmer A 


Country Things | Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 


| love gardening. I look forward 
each year to planning, scanning 

e Progressive Farmer and seed 
catalogs for new ideas and varie- 
ties. Then I enjoy seeing things 
grow, 

Watching the children search 
for strawberries, radishes, the first 
hpe tomato, etc., is a great thrill. 
We all love boasting about the 
tempting meals we have raised in 
our gardens, 


Mrs. Buster Vaughan, Mississi ppi. 


I love our 15 acres of longleaf 
pine trees we planted by hand 12 
years ago. To walk among these 
majestic queens of the forest and 
see the sun streaming through the 
dark-green branches is like looking 
through a stained-glass window. I 
love to breathe the pungent pine 
fragrance and walk on the carpet 
of brown needles covering rich, 
moist soil that a few short years 
ago was barren and eroded. 

Mrs. Mary L. Kelley, Alabama. 






















The Callahan Brothers, Willard (left) and Wendell (right), bank on the Wisconsin air-cooled 
engine to keep their Hesston ‘‘200’’ swather on the job in extreme Imperial Valley heat. 













How the Callahans 


LICK HOT WEATHER 


The Callahan Brothers of El Centro, Calif., farm 1,000 acres in 
the Imperial Valley where 130° F. heat is not uncommon. They 
have close to 600 acres in alfalfa from which they usually harvest 
seven cuttings of top-quality hay in a season. How do they do it? 


The answer of course, is good growing conditions, alfalfa “know 
how” — and using the best equipment for the job... equipment 
such as their Wisconsin-powered Hesston “200” swather and hay 
conditioner. This, they say, not only improves the quality of the 
hay but also cuts costs substantially. 


The Callahans report further: “We have half-a-dozen pieces of 
farm machinery powered by Wisconsin air-cooled engines, and 
they have all performed wonderfully, even in extreme heat. Having 
that ‘Wisconsin’ on the machine is a terrific advantage for us and 
we don’t have to constantly sweat over radiator trouble. High- 
speed equipment like the Hesston swather needs a rugged, air- 
cooled engine like the Wisconsin to stand up against the jolting 
it receives in the field.” 


The Callahans have said it far better than we can. The moral is 
that you can’t do better than to follow their example in your choice 
of equipment. Check with your implement dealer and write for 
your copy of Engine Bulletin S-249. Address: Dept. F-90. 




























MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 












SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 
ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 

























POWER SCYTHE 


BEGINS where the Lawn Mower leaves off; 
FINISHES where the Chain Saw takes over 


Here’s a new portable power clearing tool designed for 
many farm uses. The COMET Power Scythe cuts and trims 
FIVE TIMES as fast as weed-whips, swing-scythes, brush- 
hooks, clippers or axes. It pumps, too—basements, boats, 
puddles, etc. Unit weighs only 28 Ibs., and is perfectly bal- 
anced from a single shoulder strap for easy handling. En- 





COMET Power Scythe with 11” Tri- 
Cut Weed Blade—only $139.50, gine isa 2% h.p. Clinton 2-cycle. The COMET Power Scythe 


f.o.b. factory. Other attachments is low in first cost, economical to operate and maintain. 


also low priced. You need this versatile, labor-saving equipment on your 


farm. Don’t buy any portable power clearing equipment 
until you have seen it. Write for literature TODAY! 


Good Dealer and Distributor 
Franchises Open 











PPS Fagen: * same 
ee ee FORE Ge A Se, at 
10” Circular 10” Tri-Cut samme: . 
BRUSH SAW WEED BLADE POWER HOE T 


























COMET INDUSTRIES, 805 Elm Place, RICHMOND, INDIANA 
June 1960 
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Summer Care of Pastures 


A; we come into the first month of summer, pasture 
conditions can change almost overnight. Everything, 
including weeds, grows fast if it rains. On the other 
hand, growth comes to a quick stop in dry spells. 
This means we should start keeping a sharper eye 
on our pastures and grazing crops. A field that was 
carrying the herd just fine a few days ago may be 
overgrazed before you know it. Here are a few tips 
on what to do during this period: 


1. Be careful with your clover-grass pastures. 
Use them when there’s plenty of growth, but never 
peel them down real close this time of year. Resting 
these sods any time from now on through the sum- 
mer, except when growth is excessive, will be all to 
the good. Clip or spray to control weeds whenever 
necessary. 


2. Make full use of your summer grazing crops. 
You're growing them to enable you to keep up pro- 
duction during hot weather months without abusing 
your other pastures. The surest way to get the most 
from these crops is with proper fertilization and graz- 
ing management. The millets, Sudan, and Coastal 
Bermuda are capable of very high yields, but this 
isn’t automatic. These plants must have adequate 
nitrogen. Without it they'll be a disappointment. 


By W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 


Good production from any one will take about the 
same amount of nitrogen that would be required for 
a good crop of corn on the same land. Where you 
want uniform growth throughout the season, nitro- 
gen applications should be split. Making a topdress- 
ing every six to eight weeks, or after every cutting is 
the ideal method. 

Millets and Sudan should be grazed when about 
12 to 18 inches high. Take stock off and allow them 
to recover as soon as they are grazed down to about 
6 inches. 


83. Graze Coastal Bermuda as soon as it is 4 
inches high. Keep it below 10 inches. Clip, if 
necessary. Graze newly planted fields lightly as 
soon as crabgrass makes sufficient growth. This is 
the easy way to control competition on new stands 
since animals will pick out the crabgrass first. 


4. Let soybeans get to the blooming stage be- 
fore turning on, if possible. They have little come- 
back after the first grazing. 


5. To graze Sericea lespedeza successfully you 
must start on time. Graze as soon as you have 4 to 5 
inches of growth and keep it down. Clip or cut for 
hay whenever it gets ahead of the cows. Never graze 





new seedings of Sericea lespedeza the first summer, 


6. One cutting of alfalfa can often be more 
valuable grazed than cut. Wait until it reaches hay 
stage and then graze down and get off within a week 
or 10 days. 


7. Dallis grass and lespedeza make fine dry. 
weather pastures in some areas. They'll stand fairly 
hard grazing and should be kept down around 4 
to 6 inches for best production. 


8. If you’re planning to irrigate, get started he. 
fore growth stops. Once plants start wilting, it takes 
a while to get them cranked up again. Keep in mind 
that on the average about 0.17 inch of water will be 
needed every day this month. This means that an 
inch of rainfall will only last about six days. 


9. Animals feel the hot weather and are affected 
by it just about as quickly as pastures are. Some ex. 
tra attention to the comfort of your animals will pay 
off in better production, better use of your pastures, 
See particularly that they have shade and good 
water, conveniently located. Keep down flies and 
other insect pests. That way more of your feed and 
forage will go to make something you can sell. 











a ATE May and June is an important time in weed 
control. What you do now will largely determine 
the weediness of your row crops at harvesttime. 

You will be doing your last cultivation or spray- 
ing of most row crops during this time. Weeds are 
most easily killed by cultivation in hot, dry weather. 
As your crops get large, their roots extend farther 
out in the row middles. Therefore, shallow cultiva- 
tion is important to avoid root injury. 


Corn—If you have broad-leaved weeds such as 
cocklebur, morning glory, pigweed, ragweed in corn, 
treat as follows. 

1. Corn 3 to 4 inches tall: apply %4 pound per 
acre of 2,4-D amine. 

2. Corn 4 to 12 inches tall: apply % to % pound 
per acre of 2,4-D amine. 

8. Corn 12 to 24 inches tall: apply % pound per 
acre of 2,4-D amine. Use drop nozzles to avoid 
spraying into the corn whorl (top). 

4. If your corn is clean when 15 inches tall, you 
may want to topdress with a nitrogen solution-wet- 
ting agent-2,4-D mixture. This usually gives clean 
corn at harvesttime. Use an ammonium nitrate solu- 
tion (21%), or an ammonium nitrate-urea solution 
(30 or 832%). A 2,4-D acid-wetting agent (Weedone 
638) is added. The two are mixed and applied as 
a directed spray, hitting only the lower 8 to 4 inches 
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Now’s the Time To Knock Out Weeds 


Check This List for Materials and Methods 


By GLENN C. KLINGMAN and R. P. UPCHURCH 


of the corn stalk. Enough nitrogen solution is ap- 
plied to provide 80 to 100 pounds per acre of ele- 
mental nitrogen. Weedone 638 is added at the rate 
of 21 liquid ounces per acre. 


Lespedeza: When plants have six to eight leaves 
or more and are infested with broad-leaved weeds, 
treat with % pound per acre of 2,4-D amine. 


Poison ivy or poison oak: treat with Amitrol, or 
2,4,5-T or 2,4-D. 


Honeysuckle: treat with 2,4-D. 


Crabgrass in lawns: disodium methyl] arsonate, 
phenyl mercuric acetate, or potassium cyanate. Ap- 
ply at recommended rate at weekly intervals for two 
to three weeks. 


Dallis grass in lawns: disodium methyl arsonate 
applied at weekly intervals for two to three weeks. 


Broad-leaved weeds in lawns: 2,4-D amine. 
Take care that 2,4-D spray does not reach suscep- 
tible plants. 


Undesirable woody plants (mixed brush)—foli- 
age treatment: Apply low-volatile ester of 2,4-D and 


2,4,5-T at the rate of 2 pounds each per 100 gallons 
water. Apply as a wetting spray. This treatment will 
control all but a few hard-to-kill species. These hard- 
to-kill plants can be controlled next year with a basal 
treatment. AMS can also be used as a foliage spray. 
It is especially good where 2,4-D susceptible plants 
are growing nearby. 

Basal treatment: Stems up to 4 inches diameter- 
Apply basal bark treatment of 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T ester 
(8 to 12 pounds) dissolved in 100 gallons of diesel 
fuel. Saturate lower 15 inches of trunk to point 0 
runoff. Stems over four inches in diameter—Girdle 
trunk near base. Saturate girdle with the above mix- 
ture; or use a poison axe; or put gashes around the 
trunk and apply solid AMS (sold as “Ammate”). 


Ragweed: Pollen from this plant causes a severt 
hay fever problem in July and August. It can be com 
trolled now with 2,4-D or fortified oil. 


For general weed cleanup: Any cheap oil such 
as kerosene or diesel fuel can be made into an exctt 
lent contact weed killer by adding to each gallon! 
ounce of pentachlorophenol (fence post preserv 
tive). This mixture will not injure shrubbery or other 
desirable plants unless you get it on foliage. 


Editor’s note. — Drs. Klingman and Upchurch are 
with field crops department at N. C. State College. 
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With men 
who know 
insecticides... 


It’s GUTHION alone! 


GUTHION is the important new tobacco insecticide for 1960 because: 
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GUTHION alone (without the addition of 
any other chemicals) effectively controls all 
major tobacco pests . . . hornworms, flea 
beetles, aphids and budworms. 


xe xe 


GUTHION simplifies your spray schedule 
since you can use it alone all season long... 
no complicated insecticide mixing or inven- 
tory problems. 














w 


*Reg. U.S. and Canadian Pat. Offs. 


by Farbenfabriken Bayer, A.G., 
Chemagro Corporation licensee. 


CO-RAL e« SYSTOX 


GUTHION is longer lasting... 


the job ... has greater residual qualities. 


GUTHION leaves no residue at harvest... 
exhaustive tests prove it has no effect what- 
soever on tobacco flavor. 


xe 


it stays on 





Yes, GUTHION is the important new tobacco insecticide for 1960. It’s 
the all-season insecticide because it is so effective and so long lasting. 
GUTHION simplifies your insect control problem, too, because GUTHION 
takes the place of the several different chemicals formerly required. 
GUTHION is thoroughly tested and approved .. . leaves no harmful 
residues . . . does not affect tobacco flavor. 

GUTHION will help you grow and harvest a higher quality crop. It 
works! Get GUTHION from your farm supply dealer. 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 
Chamuicalls for. Agnisubtare- Exclusively!” 


Chemagro Corporation, Hawthorn Road, Kansas City 20, Mo. 
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Kills flies 
like magic! 
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FLY BAIT 
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Now ... there are three kinds of Purina Fly 
Bait—dry killer, sugar base and liquid. Scatter 
it in your hen house or use it as a spray. Either 
way Fly Bait kills flies like magic! See your 
Purina Dealer for Fly Bait today. 
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Second Report to Our Readers: 





Our Grain Marketing 
System Needs Overhauling 


By Bob Haney 


Last month we reported some 
of the bitter things we’ve heard 
about what’s wrong with grain 
marketing. This month, let’s hear 
from some of the people who de- 
fend present methods. 


USDA 

Clarence L. Miller, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, says the 
USDA thinks our present market- 
ing system is basically sound. 

But he adds, “You have indi- 
cated specifically that the present 
moisture limits on corn entering 
the export trade are too high and 
that the use of mechanical trim- 
ming devices during loading op- 
erations changes the grade. In- 
vestigations are currently being 
conducted . . . to provide a basis 
for remedial action.” 

Because of charges that U. S. 
wheat is inferior to that from other 
countries, a check was started last 
year. If study shows need for 
changes in grain grades and/or 
corrective legislation, USDA will 
have evidence to go on. 

Comment: Our editors agree 
that all these are good, but not 
enough. We still have mounting 
surpluses. We must either in- 
crease our foreign markets, cut 
back on production, or both. 


The Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Association 

Frank A. Theis, president, says 
that neither the Administration 
nor the Secretary of Agriculture, 
nor the farmer, nor the commer- 
cial warehouseman is to blame for 
the present situation. 

He says the blame must rest 
with those politicians of both 
parties who seek farm votes. He 
adds, “They’re trying to make a 
scapegoat of the commercial grain 
trade.” 

Comment: Though this maga- 
zine isn’t trying to make a scape- 
goat of anyone we are convinced 
that much is wrong with present 
system of grain marketing. The 
things we’ve mentioned we want 
to see corrected. 


Farm Bureau 

Charles Shuman, president of 
American Farm Bureau, says there 
is nothing basically wrong with 
our grain marketing system that 
would not be corrected by dis- 
continuing Government efforts to 
fix prices, which have forced the 
Government to assume major re- 
sponsibilities in storing, transport- 
ing, and exporting grains. Where 
price supports are continued, he 
thinks they should be designed 


to facilitate orderly marketing 
rather than to fix prices. Shumay 
defends the Agricultural Act of 
1958 which became effective Jag 
year, and under which there wa, 
a rocketing increase in carryover 
of feed grains in 1959 due to the 
additional 11 million acres the 
went into corn. 

Comment: Our editors believe 
that USDA officials should fore. 
see effects when they advocate 
changes in legislation. Instead, 
they refer to 1959’s “favorable 
weather.” They were told in con. 
gressional hearings what would 
happen. But they predicted 38 
billion bushels of corn. It went to 
4.4 billion, so they missed it by 
about 600 million bushels. 


Farmers Union 

Speaking for Farmers Union, 
P. J. Nash, secretary-manager of 
Farmers Union Jobbing Associa. 
tion says: “. .. Our grain market. 
ing is one of the most efficient 
operations in the world.” 

But he goes on to say that“... 
procedure in domestic marketing 
does result in some quality skim. 
ming of the grade and the in- 
ferior quality does find its way 
to buyers that make no quality 
differentiation in their bid.” 

Other points Mr. Nash observes 
about our grain marketing system: 

1) “Freight differentials make 
it difficult to get some of our best 
products into export. 

2) The export business is also 
perhaps too much in the hands 
of monopoly. A few international 
grain companies handle the bulk 
of the exports.” 


Commodity Credit Corporation 

Clarence Palmby, associate ad- 
ministrator, Commodity Stabilizi- 
tion Service, on storage opera 
tions of CCC says: 

“Price support loan and pur 
chase agreement operations cat- 
ried out in accordance with stat 
utes enacted by the Congress rep- 
resent the cause for the inflow of 
commodities to CCC inventories 
and thus are the origin of ou 
storage problems.” 

Comment: We pointed out last 
month that all the increased cat- 
ryover of feed grains in 1960 was 
due to jump in corn acreage in’59. 
And that’s due to revised legis 
tion insisted on by USDA. 

Because of space, we've only 
been able to give you a sample 
of the volumes spoken and wit 
ten for and against our presett 
method of grain marketing. !" 
the months to come, we'll giv¢ 
you further reports. 
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work on the C. N. Pritchett farm. 


Good Ideas for 


New self-propelled combine properly adjusted and doing excellent 


Adjusting Grain Combines 


By William C. LaRue, Associate Editor 


PoorLy adjusted grain combines 
make farmers lose thousands of 
dollars each year in one or more of 
these three ways: 1) failure to save 
all the grain, 2) damage to grain 
combined, and 3) damage to the 
combine. We have asked several 
farmers to tell us some of the im- 
portant points to watch in adjust- 
ing and operating their combines. 


C. N. Pritchett, Guilford Coun- 
ty, N. C., operates a self-propelled 
combine for his own grain and 
does custom work for neighbors. 
Says he: “Carefully follow the in- 
structions that come with your 
combine for its adjustment and op- 
eration for the kind of grain you 
want to combine and the condi- 
tions under which you operate.” 
Edward C. Norman, Loudoun 
County, Va., says: “We have local 
dealer’s mechanic check combine 
before we start each season.” 


Earl W. Spitzer, Augusta Coun- 
ty, Va., operates a 10-foot self-pro- 
pelled combine and says: “You 
have to know your machine and 
how it operates under different 
moisture conditions. Be sure your 
grain is thoroughly ripe. Keep as 
much air on the grain as you can 
not to blow grain out with chaff.” 

Joe Bates, Richland County, 
S.C., says: “I try to watch several 
things closely, especially the fol- 
lowing: 1) reel height and speed; 
2) speed of cylinder and clearance 
of cylinder to concaves; 3) right 
fan adjustment to give enough air 
to float grain on separators, but 
not enough to blow it over the 
back; and 4) separator screens ad- 
justed to do a good, clean job. 
Most manufacturers explain the 
different adjustments pretty well 
in their manual, so I would suggest 
that anyone planning to run a com- 
bine study it and follow it carefully 


in making adjustments and oper- 
ating the combine.” 

Some farmers find it saves time 
to mark the right adjustment on 
the side of the combine with a lum- 
ber crayon or pencil with a big 
lead. This includes the cylinder 
speed, reel and other adjustments 
for a particular job of combining. 
When the adjustments are once 
made correctly and recorded, you 
can use them year after year with 
possibly some slight variations for 
particular conditions. 


Some common troubles in 
combining grain and causes: 

1. Loss of grain—reel not set to 
throw grain well back on canvas 
...reel set too high to pick up 


lodged grain . . . reel slots too nar- 
row .. .. platform backstop too 
low ... unthreshed heads in straw 


due to grain too damp. . . cylinder 
speed too slow . . . concaves set too 
low or bent . . . too much wind or 
not properly directed . . . cylinder 
and separating units running too 
fast . .. straw agitators running too 
slow . . . overloaded sieves or 
straw racks .. . improper sieves or 
sieves not properly adjusted . . . 
straw chopped up badly. 

2. Cracked grain — cylinder 
speed too high . . . cylinder and 
concave clearance too small... 
threshed grain returned to cylin- 
der with tailings. 

8. Poor cleaning —sieve open- 
ings too large... elevators clog... 
sieves overloaded . . . deflectors out 
of adjustment . . . not enough wind 


. weeds. 
4. Cylinders clog—straw green 
or damp . . . cylinder speed too 


slow .. . feed too heavy—too much 
straw. 

For more detailed information, 
write your agricultural college for 
U. S. Farmers Bulletin No. 1761, 
“Harvesting With Combines.” 





MORE PROOF... 


iT PAYS TO FEED PURINA 


Cows on the L. B. Trigg farm, Radford, Virginia, produced a ton more milk on 
home-grown grain, top quality roughage and a Purina milking ration. Trigg, 
right, talks over DHIA herd records with Purina Salesman W. R. “Nuke” Kirkland. 


Radford, Virginia, dairyman says 
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cows give 2,000 lbs. 


more milk on Purina 


L. B. “Buddy” Trigg milks fifty-one Hol- 
steins and Guernseys on his 514-acre farm 
near Radford, Virginia. ‘‘In the last 14% to 
2 years,” he says, ‘production has gone up 
over 2,000 lbs. of milk per cow. And that 
record was made with the same cows in the 
barn!” 


Mr. Trigg follows a carefully planned feed- 
ing program. ‘‘We grain the cows at milking 
time according to their production and body 
condition. Purina’s high-energy milking ra- 
tion has had a lot to do with our increase,” 
adds “‘Buddy.” 


The herd is pastured on native bluegrass and 
gets alfalfa hay and corn silage year round. 
‘“‘We’re shooting for 60 milk cows and a 
DHIA herd average of 10,000 Ibs.,”’ he con- 
tinues. “‘Artificial breeding, close culling and 
the right feeding program will help us reach 
this goal.” 


- YOUR PURINA DEALER 
GIVES RELIABLE SERVICE | 


“Buddy” Trigg likes the prompt, friendly 
service his local Purina Dealer in Dublin 
offers. There’s a Purina Dealer near you... 
at the Red and White Checkerboard Store. 
He can tell you how Purina’s high efficiency 
milking rations are helping herds in the 
Southeast make up to a ton more milk 
per cow. 


FEED PURINA... 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 
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QUALITY...SERVICE 
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SECURITY FEEDS 


ONNANMANNNNAN 








“MY FEED DOLLAR GOES FURTHER on 
SECURITY'S MILK PRODUCTION PROGRAM’ 


Thousands of dairymen throughout the South have found that Security's 
Milk Production Program helps them produce more milk from fewer 
cows. The Security Program gives you maximum utilization of pas- 
ture and roughage... gives you desired results at every stage of 
cow life. 

SECURITY CALF STARTER provides a sound foundation for future 
production. 

SECURITY CALF GROWER is the ideal ration for the growing 
stage. 

SECURITY CONDITIONER fed during the dry period conditions 
cows for high production. 

SECURITY DAIRY FEEDS are geared to your roughage to provide 
the right balance of protein and nutrients for maximum milk pro- 
duction. 

Security Production Programs are built for Southern conditions by 
the South’s oldest feed manufacturer with over 50 years of research 
and experience. 

For further information and free descriptive literature, write 
SECURITY MILLS, INC., Knoxville, Tennessee. Mills in 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Royston, Ga., Climax, N. C. 


Profit-Making Production Programs 


The Progressive Farmer 











Projects Teach Skills 
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Plans Dairy Career Ed Wharff, Carroll County, Md., made top 
score in competition for 4-H key awards in his state last year, 
Fifty-two others also received key awards in recognition of out- 
standing work. Ed is shown with his registered Guernsey at the 
Maryland State Fair. Dairying is his main interest, though many 
of his points were given for community activities. Presently Ed is 
a freshman at the University of Maryland College of Agriculture 
majoring in dairy production. When he finishes college, he plans 
on a dairying career, further developing his 4-H herd. His advice 
to young people in 4-H: “Organize, volunteer, accept duties, and 
be happy.” 


Sidedresses With “N” 


Carroll Looney, New- 
berry County, S. C., 
makes around 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre on his 
FFA project. To do this, 
he 1) uses good seed, 2) 
fertilizes heavily (600 
pounds of 4-12-12 per 
acre), 3) plants in 36-inch 
rows, 18 inches apart. 
He does a minimum num- 
ber of shallow cultiva- 
tions. 

Corn is sidedressed 
with 40 pounds nitrogen 
when knee-high. 








Scuppernong Arbor Jimmy Collins of Union County, N. C., likes 
this type of arbor for his three-year-old scuppernong vine. yi 
he gets ready to prune it, he can slide iron pipe through wrappé 
wire and drop vine to the ground, allowing easy and efficient 
pruning. Arbor consists of four 10- x 8-inch cedar posts and two 
9- x 6-inch oak boards, which are bolted to cedar posts. Jimmy pa¢ 
50 cents each for the posts and $7 for the iron pipe at a junkyaré 

This FFA’er is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Collins. 
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| Garden and Truck 


Start Pickin’, Keep Plantin’ 





= 


malathion or lindane every five to 
seven days beginning at blooming- 
time. 

Fall broccoli and cauliflower will 
produce more and have better quality 
than a spring crop, according to a 
recent report from Tennessee Experi- 






South, early July in Mid-South, late 
July to mid-August in Lower South. 
Cauliflower should be planted two to 
four weeks earlier than broccoli. Good 
broccoli varieties in the Tennessee 
tests were Texas 107 and Early T 
strain of Green Mountain. DiCicco and 














By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 


Tus “tater-diggin’ country boy” 
has had the pleasant opportunity 
of visiting with a good many of 
vou throughout our Southland. 
Ive noticed that many of you 
have a spring garden. 

But let’s have more than a 
spring garden and grow more dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables for en- 
joyment and nutrition. 


Succession planting—Now that 
you are already gathering lus- 
cious, fresh vege- 
tables from the gar- 
den, don’t forget 
about planting 
some more—espe- 
cially of the crops 
where any one 
planting doesn’t 
bear very long, 
sich as snapbeans, bush lima 
beans, sweet corn, squash, and 
table peas. Plant some more ev- 
ery two to four weeks. 





About harvesting— For best- 
quality frozen vegetables gather 
those a little more tender or less 
mature than you usually gather 
for the dinner table. Freeze or 
can them promptly to capture 
freshness. Several small plantings 
over a longer period will help— 
you can process a few at a time. 


Fall garden—Now’s the time to 
be thinking and doing something 
about late summer and fall vege- 
tables. Keep on planting your fa- 
vorite summer vegetables as long 
as they will have time to mature 
before fall frost. 

Tomato seed for a late crop 
should be planted this month in 
most of the South. A new varie- 
ty, named Red Global, is more 
heat resistant than most varieties. 
Developed by Dr. Julian Miller 
and associates at LSU, it sets fruit 
better in late summer, and plants 
are very vigorous and resistant to 
fusarium wilt and leaf diseases. 
Fruits are red, globe shaped, have 
some resistance to cracking, and 


a 
Relax, you'll get your lemonade.” 


are meaty and mild-sweet flavored. 

Why not plant some late canta- 
loupes? It’s possible now to keep 
pickleworms out of most fruit by using 


ment Station. Fall planting can be 
direct seeded, if soil moisture is good 
or if you can irrigate. Late June is 
best time to plant broccoli in Upper 


Early Green Sprouting are good in 
Lower South. Best cauliflower varie- 
ties in the Tennessee test were strains 
E, M, X, and Y Snowball. 
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Many custom applicators like Pat McKinnis of 
Edcouch, Texas, have applied SEVIN Sprayable and 
report it does a fine insect control job. He says, 
“There’s no ‘burning out’ with SEVIN. And SEVIN 
Sprayable leaves a residue on cotton you can see. This 
helps give you thorough coverage.” 







Melvin A. Giese, Jr. of Elsa, Texas, used SEVIN Spray: 
able in 1959 on 33 acres of cotton, both by airplane and 
in his 14-row ground sprayer. He says, “The new for- 
mulation handled real well—no gumming up—no prob- 
lems. With 7 applications of SEVIN, we made almost 
3 bales per acre. On other fields with 9 applications of 
other insecticides, we averaged 134 bales per acre.” 





gives you outstanding control 
of major cotton insects 


a SEVIN insecticide is the new and different pesticide that 
gives you positive control of major cotton insect pests. 
Now SEVIN is available everywhere in the new Spray- 
able formulation as well as in dust mixtures, to give your 
cotton crop new freedom from insect damage. 






SEVIN Sprayable is a finely ground powder that works 


y Aa - _ well in all spray equipment. The new formulation sus- 


pends very well and does not clog nozzles. 


SEVIN controls insects that have developed resistance 
to other insecticides. SEVIN contains no chlorine or 
phosphorus—it is entirely different from DDT, para- 
thion and similar compounds. SEVIN gets the hard-to- 
kill weevils, worms and fleahoppers. 


SEVIN is less toxic and safer to use than most other 
insecticides. It is less hazardous to men and animals. 
Workers can get back into the fields quickly. 


SEVIN is stable in storage and gives lasting residual 
control in the field. Use SEVIN this year to give your crop 
the positive protection that builds extra yields and profits! 


’ See your supplier how for SENIN Sprayable 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY Mit 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation © 270 Park Ave. © New York 17,N.Y. 


CARBIDE 








Sevin and UNION CarBIDE are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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Fertilizer 
Facts 

By 

S. F. Thornton 
Ph. D. 


Fertilizer and Soil Fertility 


No soil contains an inexhaustible supply 
of any plant food. Since the beginning of 
time it has been the experience of those 
who till the land that, sooner or later, it 
becomes depleted and plant food supplies 
need to be replenished. 

The oldest method of restoring the fer- 
tility of the soil was called “shifting culti- 
vation.” It consisted of moving to new land 
and letting nature repair the damages done. 

The next development was the collection 
and use on the land of plant, animal and 
human waste materials of every descrip- 
tion. Such materials were used without 
any clear understanding of their value and 
were used only because observation and 
experience showed that their application 
resulted in increased crop production, 

Each of these methods served well in its 
time. Neither, however, would satisfy pres- 
ent conditions that demand high yields and 
continuous cropping of the same land. 


Fertilizer Plays Important Role 


Taking big crops off the land year after 
year was not possible until the modern 
chemical fertilizer industry came into ex- 
istence. Now it is possible not only to re- 
place plant food losses and keep good soils 
productive but also to build up supplies in 
soils that already are depleted. 

The greater and more efficient use of fer- 
tilizer is the hope of the future in crop pro- 
duction. This applies both to the quanti- 
ties of crops needed and to the low produc- 
tion costs that make farming profitable. It 
is the key to higher yields per acre, lower 
production costs, and more profitable farm 
operation. 

The best swap that can be made on the 
farm today is the exchange of plant food 
for crops. It returns $3 to $5 for each $1 
invested year after year under average con- 
ditions, and up to $10 and more in favor- 
able situations. 


Increased Yields Result 


Extra bales of cotton, extra bushels of 
corn, extra pounds of tobacco, extra tons of 
hay, extra cans of milk! These are the 
things that fertilizer makes possible and 
these are the things that pay up the mort- 
gage and buy new tractors, automobiles, 
bathrooms, and the other things that make 
for better living on the farm. 


Loafing acres don’t earn their keep. Be- 
sides, it’s a poor way to treat your land. 

“Doc” Thornton, widely known for his 
practical approach to plant food problems, 
combines on-the-farm experience with a 
thorough background in the science of 
agronomy. He is Director of Research, 
Chemical Control and Farm Service, the 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. He 
will be glad to answer your inquiry on any 
farm problem you may have. 


This column published in the 
farmers’ interest by 





F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
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Fishing Is a 
Miracle Medicine 


By Robert Lucklure 


Last spring I had mysterious 
pains in the head, chest, and both 
sides. I had bursitis in my shoul- 
ders, rheumatism in my knees, 
arthritis in my elbows; my eyes 
were watering, my ears ringing, 
my heart jumping, and my stom- 
ach growling and aching. I even 
saw the Grim Reaper with his 
scythe enter the room and look 
me over. But just as the old man 
approached my chair, the tele- 
phone rang. 

The wife answered it. I heard 
her say, “He’s not feeling well,” 
and then add, “I'll see.” 

She returned and said, “I told 
that man you were sick, but he 
insisted on talking to you and said 
that he was just the kind of doctor 
you needed, so go talk to him.” 

I dragged myself to the phone, 
took up the receiver with a shak- 
ing hand, and said, “H-e-I-l-o” in 
a feeble voice. In response, a 
voice boomed back: “Bob, let’s go 


fishing!” 


Just as I started to explain that 
I was a sick, perhaps a dying man, 
Gus said: “I caught six 7-pound 
bass yesterday afternoon.” I never 
told him about my awful illnesses. 
In fact, when I heard, “I caught 
six 7-pound bass,” my troubles 
seemed to shrink amazingly fast. 

At the first chance, I said in a 
healthy fisherman’s voice: “I'll be 
ready when you are.” 

Well, we put in the afternoon 
and a little of the night, and I 
didn’t have a single relapse, not 
even when a hard shower soaked 
me to the skin and Ole Gran’paw 
threw a lure right back into my 
face. It’s true, I had a slight ring- 
ing in my ears when I first got 
home, but when the wife saw the 
big ’uns and observed my greatly 
improved state of health, that too 
disappeared. 

Caution: The above-named 
remedy for the above-named dis- 
eases is recommended for fisher- 
men only. 


Mark Your Calendar 


THE time is fast approaching 
when farm folks all over our ter- 
ritory will be gathering at their 
Land-Grant colleges for study, in- 
spiration, and fellowship. Check 
the list below for dates of farm 
and home week in your state and 
plan now to attend: 

North Carolina Farm-Home 
Week, N. C. State College, Ra- 
leigh, July 12-15. 

Institute of Rural Affairs, VPI, 
Blacksburg, July 26-29. 

South Carolina Farm and Home 
Week, Clemson, Aug. 14-18. 


Important to Everybody: Full 
moon, June 9... New moon, June 
23... Morning stars: Venus (un- 
til June 22), Mars, Jupiter (until 
June 20)... Evening stars: Venus 
(after June 22), Jupiter (after June 
20). 


Virginia: 850th Anniversary 
Celebration, City of Hampton, 
now in progress, continuing 
throughout summer . . . Beef Cat- 
tle Performance Registry Interna- 
tional Meeting, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, June 16-17 
.. . State 4-H Short Course, June 
27-July 2. 


North Carolina: Oconaluftee In- 
dian Village open, Cherokee, now 
through Oct. 15 . . . Fabulous 
Fishermen Contest, Morehead 
City area, now through Nov. 1... 
Southeastern N. C. Fishing Rodeo, 
now through Nov. 30...N. C. 
Rhododendron Festival, Roan 
Mountain, Bakersville, June 18... 
Concerts at Transylvania Music 
Camp, Brevard, June 24-Aug. 7 
. . . Singing on the Mountain, 
Grandfather Mountain, Linville, 
June 26... State Singing Con- 
vention, Benson, June 26. 


Maryland: Town and Country 
Food and Home Show, Timonium, 
May 29-June 4... Rural Wom- 
en’s Short Course, College Park, 
June 20-25 ... State FFA Con- 
vention, College Park, June 22-24 
. . . Vo-Ag Teachers’ Conference, 
College Park, July 6-8. 


Outdoor Dramas: “Unto These 
Hills,” Cherokee, N. C., June 24- 
Sept. 4... “The Lost Colony,” 
Manteo, N. C., June 25-Sept. 4 
.. . “Horn in the West,” Boone, 
N. C., July 1-Aug. 28... “Un- 
known Seas,” Beaufort, N. C., 
July 7-8. 





DOES THREE JOBS 
IN ONE OPERATION 


A Caldwell Giant HAYMATE is a 
hay-making marvel. It cuts, fully 
conditions and -windrows hay for easy 
baler pickup in one operation. Cuts 
5-foot swath in tallest hay on any 
kind of land. Converts to standard 
cutter in a jiffy. Lift model lists under 
$300 f.o.b. See dealer or write 


E. L. CALDWELL & SONS 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

















giBSTONE Stine 


PATENT NO. 2591607 


Only RIBSTONE Silos 


have these pioneer advantages 


Dense, non porous concrete, 
strong, rib construction. Each 
stave steel reinforced. Sealed 
inside and outside. Delivered 
and erected. Reasonably priced, 






Exclusively manufactured by: 
Southeastern Silo Company 
Augusta, Ga., Petersburg, Va., Athens, Tenn, 
S. J. Hoffman & Sons, Cissna Park, Ill. 
Mason & Lawrence, Elgin, Ill., Urbana, Ohio 
S. J. Hoffman & Sons, Muscatine, lowa 


H. J. Howe & Sons 
Rochester, Wis. & Plover, Wis. 


FREE! 
Ask your nearest 
Ribstone dealer for 
a free silo capacity 


















AS LOW AS 
1¢ SQ. FT. 












= 
A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof. Meets FHA specifi 
cations. Durable, inexpensive. The Best Polyethylene Sheeting 
Money Can Buy. Made by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, IlI.—Estab. 1924. 
Originators and Largest Producers of Plastic Sheeting for Farm Use. 








Price Per Square Foot Widths Available — 100 Lin. Ft. Rolls 
2 Gauge (.002).....1¢ Sq, Ft. | 3, 4, 9'& 16 ft. widths 
4 Gauge (.004)..... 2¢ Sq. Ft. (3, 6; 10; 12; 14, 16 
6 Gauge (.006)..... . Ft. ( 20; 24) & 32 ft. widths 








. | 12; 16; 20°& 24 ft. widths 











8 Gauge (.008).. ves Ft. 
1 TATE 4 
















OVER BLOG. | FERTILIZER 
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BARRIER 








Take This Ad With To Your Local Hdwe., Lbr., Implement Or Feed Dealer 
To Be Sure You Get Genuine Warp’s COVERALL At These Low, Low Prices 








MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 





Sell famous Spring-Step Cushion Shoes for all the 
family — men, women, children and babies. re 
big money daily plus Cash Bonus and Retirement 
Income with amazing 2-minute demonstr 
that sells on sight. Big repeat business at 
or spare time. America’s Biggest erg 
Shoes for all the family. Free outfit J 
No investment ever. Write today. 


ORTHO-VENT SHOE COMPANY, Iné 
1805 Brand Road, Salem, Va 
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Crops 


youngsters Trained for Weevil “Checkers” 

The missing link in boll weevil control is know- 
ing just when a cottonfield needs poison. 

Several years ago Frank Williamson, Darlington 
County, S. C., decided to have his field checked. 
He hired a young man to check his cotton and 
found it paid him well—both in poison saved when 
not needed and in increased yields where needed 
poison was applied at the proper time. 

Last season Mr. Williamson discussed this mat- 
ter with his county agent, W. J. Gray, who trained 
four young men as “checkers.” Their service was 
available to farmers in nine communities. Forty-one 
farmers with 1,771 acres of cotton subscribed to the 
service. Their fields were checked each week at a 
cost of 7 cents per acre per week. Checkers worked 
out their own routes so they would check the same 
fields on the same days each week. After work got 
underway, more farmers asked for the service than 
checkers could take on. 

“All farmers were well pleased,” County Agent 
Gray reported, “and several paid the boys a bonus 
at the end of the checking season.” 

Ray Severance, manager of E. E. Dargan’s 
farms, had 175 acres checked. “We saved three 
weekly applications of poison during July, amount- 
ing to $800,” he said. 

Duncan Huntley said, “The checking program 
saved me $8.95 per acre on my 10 acres of cotton.” 

County Agent Gray said their one mistake last 
season was starting too late—July 1. They plan to 
start sooner this year. He selects and trains high 
school and college boys for making the field inspec- 
tions. Boys then go out in the communities and line 
up work on farms wanting service. J. M. Eleazer. 


Churches That Tobacco Built 

A church that is being built with funds from 
sales of home-grown tobacco is Manson Methodist 
Church near McKenney, Va. The tobacco was 
grown for five years on small plots donated by 
church members. Everyone pitched in. Business- 
men, housewives, and even children planted, tend- 
ed, and harvested the crop on weekends and in 
their spare time. By September 1959, the tobacco 
fund had grown sufficiently to start the new church. 

The St. Thomas Episcopal Church at Croom, 
Md., still in use today, was constructed in 1732 with 
funds from a levy on tobacco leaf parishioners im- 
posed upon themselves to “construct a chapel of 
ease.” St. Thomas members tell the story of their 
church with pride and originality. They hand out 
special match folders with the church history briefly 
told on the inside cover under the heading: “St. 
Thomas Church Was Built by Tobacco.” 


Air-Conditioned Soil 

A good cover on your land is equal to air con- 
ditioning your house. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice took soil temperature tests last year and proved 
that the heavier the cover of mulch on the ground, 
the cooler the soil. Following are temperature read- 
ings (degrees F.) under different types of cover: 


Soil 
Ground Cover Temperature 

Good cover of annual grass 88 
Heavy mulch of oat straw 88 
Alfalfa cut for hay, 8 inches high 95 
Stubble-mulched soil 95 
Stubble turned under 112 
Bare ground near oat mulch 112 
Bare spot in alfalfa 118 
Burned-off wheatfield 130 


Saves on High-Analysis Fertilizer 


Calvin Gunn, Rockingham County, N. C., fig- 
ured all angles in an effort to cut down on farm 





expenses for 1960. After some close figuring on 
fertilizer, he found he could save over $100 by 
using higher analysis. Says he: “When I can get 
the same amount of plant food and save that much 
money, I’d be foolish not to use it.” 


Pointers on Cotton “Flaming” 

In flame cultivation of cotton, Lyle M. Carter of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service makes these 
recommendations: 

1. Flame only after cotton is 6 inches high. 

2. Have thin, uniform, square-ended, 8-inch- 
long flames that cover a 10-inch band of the row 
and strike the ground 2 inches from base of cotton 
plants. 

8. Position burners at an angle of 30 degrees 
with the ground. 

4. Run burners wide enough to provide suffi- 
cient heat to kill weeds while the unit is operated 
at 3 miles per hour. 

5. Provide an alternate opening for the flame 
to prevent it from extinguishing if the burner mouth 
is buried or clogged. 


Grain Sorghum Has a Place 

Carolinas-Virginia farmers are finding grain 
sorghum a good crop to grow for feed or sale. It 
has about the same feed value as corn and may 
yield more than corn in a drouthy year or on 
drouthy soil. Like corn, grain sorghum grows bet- 
ter on good soils and with enough moisture. 

Grain sorghum should be cracked for best re- 
sults in feeding beef cattle, dairy cows, and pigs. 
Hens and turkeys can make good use of the whole 
grain. But sorghum grain should be mixed with 
other feeds to the right ration for the kind of live- 
stock and poultry being fed. It is low in carotene, 
so yellow corn, alfalfa, or other vitamin A rich 
materials should be mixed in the ration. 

Adapted hybrid sorghum seed make better 
vields. Also, ample fertilization pays. 





CHECK STRESS 


with Peebles’ See Mes > whey blocks 


AVOID COSTLY 


PRODUCTION LET-DOWNS 


e Disease e Cannibalism 
e Medication 
e Vaccination 


e Weather Extremes 


e Changes in 
Environment 


e Moulting 


Keep your birds on full feed dur- 
ing stress periods without chang- 
ing the regular feeding program— 
avoid costly production let-downs. 

Peebles’ Red Whey Blocks 
offer a higher content of moist, 
appetizing milk nutrients, vita- 
mins and the Whey Factor to 
keep appetites sharp, build re- 
sistance to stress and its after- 
effects. Research tests prove the 
exclusive Peebles’ RED is pre- 


WESTERN 


CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


y 







coe 





DIVISION OF 


t 


DAIRIES, INC. 


ferred by two out of three birds. 
Keep it on hand at all times. 
Be prepared to check stress on- 
the-spot or even 
before it starts. 
Standard 50-lb. 
block for mature 
birds...special 
10-lb. Handi-Pak 
for chicks. Feed it 
free choice right 
from the carton. 
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OUR 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR— 
A GOOD YEAR TO INSTALL 


FLORENCE-MAYO TOBACCO CURERS 





CHOOSE FROM THESE GREAT F-M CURERS 





FLORENCE-MAYO NUWAY CO. 


F-M 
JET OIL 
CURER 


PATENT PENDING 





The most modern oil-fired curer ever marketed. Completely automatic! Outside thermo- 
static controls let you cure an entire barn of tobacco without entering the barn. Eight 
extra-large galvanized heat-spreaders provide even temperatures throughout the barn, 
and last 5 to 10 times longer than black stove pipe. Above-ground installation makes 
the Jet Oil Curer easy to install. Economical, too! Burns low-priced No. 2 fuel oil. Curing 
costs $12 to $15 per barn. 






| lesa mr aecescammnrma! _ OPEN FLAME 
—T Tre OIL CURER 






PATENTED 





— 





tiers 


The curer with a proven performance record in more than 50,000 barns. Simple to oper- 
ate—easy to maintain. Automatic safety valves provide utmost safety! Economical 
to own and operate. Curing costs $12 to $15 per barn. NOW AVAILABLE! Automatic 
safety valves for each unit, at slight extra cost. 


Florence-Mayo curers are 5 to 10 times safer than old-fashioned independently spaced 
gas burner curer (with side port burners and small heat-spreaders) that are expensive to 
operate. In fact, such inferior gas curers have caused hundreds of barn fires in the past 
6 years. 

F-M CURERS PRICED $175 AND UP. FOB Dealer 

F-M CURERS REPLACED FREE IF BARN BURNS DURING FIRST YEAR 

F-M, MANUFACTURERS OF OIL AND GAS CURERS 


Makers of the World’s Best Tobacco Curers 
FARMVILLE, N. C. 
1935 — 25th Anniversary — 1960 
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The job is easy with the one 
and only Plastic Wood. 
Can be sanded and painted. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Handles like putty—hardens into wood ! 


}ROTTING? 






Se, 


FIX IT QUICK! j= 


WOOD . 
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FREE and information on the most 

profitable new developments in 

PLANS farm buildings and poultry 

houses—all sizes and types. Also 

— illustrated folder on how to build the low- 
est cost, permanent roofing. 








Packed in polyethelene—exclusive 
one pound package of 6 balls— 
standard five pound package of 30 
balls—also on two pound cones— 
see your local dealer. 


Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co. 








HOMASOTE COMPANY, Dept. FP, Trenton 3,N.J. | |Siler City, N. C. SHerwood 2-2105 

e SD ite a ae een er r Free Fact Folder 
GOTCHER |) 0°" iersacaas "ee 

© AmuoRous ammonia |; ROOF VPMOWER j ies." 6? 


© FLAME CULTIVATORS 
© SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 





For information write 





H with EXCLUSIVE 
j VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTION i 
and OIL BATH GEAR DRIVE s! 


‘ 

Om —— eee ee ee ee eee a 
Action-Test On Your i 
Own Weeds and Lawn 








GOTCHER, Clarksdale, Miss. . 
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Before You Buy! 





INDIA 


Fourth in a Series 








In dry weather, plantbeds 
are watered by hand. 


With no auction markets, tobac- 
co is piled on ground and buyers 
inspect and bid on each lot. 


The World of Tobacco: 


INDIA 


By W. P. Hedrick 


TOBACCO has been a leading 
crop in India since the 17th cen- 
tury. At present, India is producing 
over 500 million pounds of tobacco 
a year and is the world’s third 
largest producer, next to the 
United States and China. 

There are many distinct types 
and varieties of tobacco in India. 
The crop is grown by some 3 mil- 
lion or more farmers scattered 
throughout all India. However, 
fluecured is grown commercially in 
only two areas. The main area is 
the Guntur district on the east 
coast along the Bay of Bengal. The 
other area is the Mysore district in 
south central India. It is here that 
production is expected to expand 
rapidly. 


Trial plantings of American-type 
fluecured leaf began in India many 
years ago, but it was not until 1927 
that commercial production be- 
gan. That year, about 36,000 
pounds were harvested. Since then 
production has expanded rapidly. 

Increases have come from larger 
acreages. Yields per acre have al- 
ways been low in comparison with 
those in the United States. Low 
yields are due to the fact that the 
crop is grown during dry winter 
months, with little irrigation and 
only limited quantities of fertilizer. 

Throughout most of the flue- 
cured area, tobacco plants are 
transplanted immediately follow- 
ing the wet monsoon season. Seed- 
beds are started during September 
and October. Transplanting comes 
after the last of the rains, and the 


crop is grown during November, 
December, and January. 
Plowing and preparation of 
land, before plants are set in the 
field, is done largely with animal 
labor. Most of the cultivation is 
done by hand. Hoes are used for 
cultivating and weeding. 


Transplanting is usually done 
when there are four to six leaves 
on the plant. If there is not enough 
rain at transplantingtime, plants 
are watered by hand. Plants are 
set in rows from 2 to 3 feet apart 
and from 18 inches to 8 feet in the 
row, with an average of about 
6,000 plants per acre. 

Fluecured tobacco is not usually 
topped or suckered, especially is 
this true in the principal growing 
area of Guntur. Leaf in this dis 
trict is grown on heavy fertile soils, 
and plants are allowed to seed to 
insure the production of thin leaf. 

The use of commercial fertilizers 
is rare. Only small quantities of 
soybean cake are used. All of the 
crop is primed by hand and the 
curing process is similar to that 
practiced in the United States 
Both coal and wood are used in 
curing. 


Indian fluecured leaf resembles 
the tobacco grown in Eastern 
North Carolina. In general it 
inferior to our American tobacco 
in texture, stretch, oil content, and 
aroma. Color is lemon to light 
orange, but lacks some of the 
brightness found in American leaf. 

Raising of fluecured tobacco 
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India is a complicated business. In 
most cases it is raised under con- 
tract either for large tobacco com- 
anies, farming corporations, or by 
rivate individuals. There are sev- 
eral forms of the contract. 

When the contract is with one 
of the large tobacco companies, 
the company’s policy is to super- 
vise growing of the crop and also 
to insure satisfactory financial re- 
turns to the grower. Seedlings are 
furnished to the grower without 
cost or at a minimum price. Su- 
pervisors give advice on trans- 
planting and cultivation. In many 
cases the tobacco is purchased 
green and cured in company barns. 
The company guarantees to buy 
the leaf at fixed prices. Prevailing 
prices in 1958 were 1.5 cents to 6 
cents per pound green weight. 


The contract varies only slightly 
when the farmer also does the cur- 
ing, except as to the price per 
pound for the cured tobacco. 
Prices paid farmers in 1958 for 
cured tobacco averaged $26.60 
per hundred. Prices are sufficiently 
high to enable the producer to get 
more from tobacco than he could 
by growing any of the other crops 
normally produced in the area, 
Production costs at present aver- 
age about 20 cents per pound. Cost 
isheld down by cheap labor. 

Fluecured poundage per acre in 
1958 averaged 625. With a cost of 
production at $125 per acre and an 
average sale price of $26.60 per 
hundred pounds, the Indian farm- 
er cleared $21.25 per acre for his 
crop. 

Contracts aren’t usually binding 
and no effort is made to prevent 
farmers from selling their leaf to 
other buyers for higher prices. 

There are no auction floors 
in India, but at some marketing 





Sorghum Almum 
Banned 












Tue grass plant Sorghum almum 
is not recommended for planting 
in Maryland. This plant is con- 
sidered as a prohibited noxious 
weed under Maryland seed law 
and its seed cannot be legally sold 
or shipped into the state. 

Sorghum almum is a tall, vigor- 
ous grass much like Johnson grass 
and it is thought to be a natural 
cross between Johnson grass and 
other sorghums. Seed of the two 
plants are almost identical. 

Some of the Sorghum almum 
plants live from year to year and 
may become a serious weed prob- 
lem. In Maryland tests, its yield 
was much less than the better va- 
neties of pearl millet and Sudan 
sass, Its prussic acid (poisonous 
to livestock at certain stages) is 
more dangerous than improved 
varieties of Sudan grass and about 

€ Johnson grass. Also, Sorghum 
“mum made slow recovery after 
arvest, 

Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina have also banned 
orghum almum, 


centers individual buying companies 
inspect and buy tobacco through pri- 
vate bids. Only about 25% of the flue- 
cured crop is sorted by the grower. In 
most cases tobacco is sold untied as it 
comes from the barns. Sorting and 
grading is done by the buyer. 


India began exporting fluccured to- 
bacco soon after production started in 
1927. Exports of Indian fluecured have 


increased from 500,000 pounds in 1933 
to over 100 million pounds in 1958. In- 
dia exported 59.5 million pounds of 
fluecured during the first nine months 
of 1959 at an average price of $39.60 
per hundred. These exports were prin- 
cipally from better grades. The United 
Kingdom was the most important mar- 
ket for India’s crop, taking 33.7 million 
pounds. The next largest market was 
the Soviet Union, although West Ger- 


many, Belgium, and other Western 
European countries bought substantial 
quantities. 


Editor’s note.—Mr. Hedrick is tobacco 
specialist with the N. C. State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Previous articles in 
his series on foreign production of flue- 
cured tobacco have dealt with Rhodesia, 
Canada, and China. If you would be in- 
terested in reprints of the series, write to 
The Progressive Farmer, Insurance Build- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C. 








CURED! WITH ESSO HEATING OIL! 


Good tobacco curing requires clean, dependable heat — and that’s 





just what you get when you use Esso Heating Oil or 
Esso Kerosene . . . developed by Esso Research. These products 
insure even burning. This in turn maintains temperatures at 


a constant level — an important factor in tobacco curing. So, for 
the best results, see your Esso Farm Distributor for Esso Heating 


Oil, Esso Kerosene and other dependable Esso Farm Products. 


Your Esso Farm Distributor is 
a good man to know. He can 
advise you on the use of the 
complete line of dependable 
Esso Farm Products. 


€sso 


FARM PRODUCTS 
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New plunge bow saw 
for profitable 
pulpwood cutting 


Built and balanced for easier handling, 
comfortable cutting, this tough all-new 
PIONEER chain saw takes the “‘stoop” 
out of felling and bucking. Cuts faster, 
easier without pinching, binding, stop- 
ping. No wonder top pulpwood cutters 
count on PIONEER for minimum down- 
time, less maintenance, more profit! 

New quick-action starter gets you 
going easily. All-position carburetor 
means full power cutting at any angle. 
PIONEER piston-porting eliminates 
troublesome reed valves. Positive 
heavy-flow fingertip oiler, new low tem- 
perature muffler. Also with match- 
mated PIONEER straight cutter bars, 
chains up to 32 inches. 

See for yourself how the rugged 
PIONEER ‘‘600” plunge bow saw or the 
all-new lightweight PIONEER ‘*400” meet 
your pulpwood cutting needs. Ask your 
PIONEER dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion today! 


FREE! “How to Make 
Dollars and Sense with a £ 
PIONEER Chain Saw.” 


@ PIONEER 


CHAIN SAWS 


OMC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Outboard Marine Corporation, Waukegan, Illinois 











KILLS RATS 
OVERNIGHT! 


RAND 


PASTE 











iuiLasem Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 
cS morials of lasting beauty. Variety 
? MEM of styles and designs. Freight paid, 
wm Satisfaction guaranteed. Fyée fat- 
ie alog. American Mércrial Box 
9728, Dept. A-18, Atlanta 10, Ga. 
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* Renovator for lawn or small 
pasture can be built from old wa- 
ter tank. Teeth for one I built 
came from old mowing machine. 
Hitch is built of scrap metal. Axle 
should go all the way through 
tank, which can be filled with 
rock or concrete for more weight. 


Handy Devices 


TIME, MONEY, AND LABOR SAVERS 





Knife bars from cutter bar of mower are placed every 6 to 8 inches 
around tank. These are attached to brackets or bolts welded to each 
end of tank so they can be taken off when tool is to be used for roller. 
If knife bars are not available, section of mower knives can be fastened 
to angle iron instead. Knives also can be welded instead of riveted to 


insure against loosening. 


John Willett, Lauderdale County, Ala. 





* Sliding drawbar on tractor allows leeway for coupling grain wagons 
and machinery without help or a second try. Hitch pin (arrow) is fitted 
with a ring for safety and drops in place as tractor is backed to shorten 
sliding drawbar. Photo shows drawbar (bottom arrow) locked in place 


for towing. 


A. M. Wettach. 


JOKES | Like 


Revised Story of Creation 
On a school examination paper 
appeared the question, “Give an 
account of the creation of man.” 
One little girls answer read: 
“First God created Adam. He 
looked at him and said, ‘I think 
if I tried again I could do a lot 
better.’ Then He created Eve.” 
Dee Little, North Carolina. 


A Dry Year in Texas 

Tex: Last year we really had it 
dry in my part of Texas. 

Joe: You did? 

Tex: It got so hot and dry and 
my cows got so skinny that I 
could brand two at a time. 

Joe: How could you do that? 

Tex: By putting a piece of car- 
bon paper between them. 

Herbert Key, Jr., Kentucky. 


Brief Obituary 
A rabbit hunter climbed 
through the fence with his gun 
cocked. He is survived by his wife, 
three children, and one rabbit. 
Mrs. R. V. Reeves, Louisiana. 


A Problem for the Hostess! 
How happy our sow should have 
been. 

New piglets now lived in her pen. 

Eleven, no less! 

Her fate, can you guess? 

She could only set places for ten! 
Nell Henley, Alabama. 


Money Is Funny 
Money is funny: 
This there’s no doubt of— 
Most things run into, 
And people run out of. 
Curtis Owens, West Virginia. 





“Well it looks like the honeymoon is over.” 



















farm cement jobs 
y are easier, stronger, 
\’ more economical with 

SAKRETE ¢enens we 


SAKRETE gives you positive assurance of 
strong, durable cement mixes because each bag 
is mixed individually with the exact amounts of 
washed, graded aggregates and cement that are 
So essential to provide smooth working qualities 
and permanent results, free from cracking or 
crumbling. Just add water according to the direc. 
tions on every bag. With Sakrete, there’s no 
hauling of loose sand and gravel, no guessing 
at critical proportions, no left-over materials to 
dispose of, and substantial savings in hauling 
and handling that add up to real economy with 
finest quality. 

TODAY . . . sce your lumber, building 
material, hardware or farm store dealer for 
Sakrete. There’s a mix for every cement project, 






FREE! From your SAKRETE dealer—32-page 
booklet with step-by-step illustrations and 
directions for building, patching or repairing 
with SAKRETE! 


C there’s no substitute for 
CEMENT MIXES 


IN THE BAG WITH THE YELLOW DIAMOND _ copyricut 1999 
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PF wore 108s 
< \EASIER THAN 


TOOL 





AT YOUR 
DEALER 
only 
$2.15 
fo 
$2.95 


Dept. No. PF-6 


PETERSEN MFG. CO. 


DE WITT, NEBRASKA 








JUST A REMINDER 


Next time you go to town, don’t forget to 
stop by the post office for a big supply of 
postal cards. You ¢%in use some of them to 
write your Progressive Farmer advertisers for 
yaluehie free information and helps. 











For Your Favorite Fotos . : 
“IT’S DARLING 
Fast service, fine quality 
developing and printing. 

8 exposure roll, 50¢: 12, 65¢ 
Mail your film today to 


DARLING STUDIOS 
1221 


Dept. PF .... Box 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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By George J. Abrams 


SwARMING is to the honeybee 
what egg laying is to the chicken. 
Both acts produce new individuals 
to replace the old that die. With- 
out the ability to swarm, honey- 
bees would vanish from the earth. 

April, May, and June are the 
swarming months. The cause of 
swarming is as yet unknown. One 
condition, however, is always 
present in a swarming colony—the 
brood nest is crowded. Since bees 
swarm out of enormous cavities 
(caves and walls of house, for ex- 
ample), it cannot be crowding of 
the cavity that sets off swarming. 


The first preparation for swarm- 
ing is production of drones (male 
bees). This is done some four to 
six weeks before swarmingtime. It 
is a relatively long-range prepara- 
tion. The next preparation is the 
production of queen cells and 
rearing therein of queens. As 
these new queens are developing, 
the mother queen stops egg laying 
and adult field bees greatly re- 
duce their flights to the field. 
Then, when the first queen cell 
is capped (ending the larval feed- 
ing period) the colony swarms. 
(Rain, of course, will delay swarm- 


ing.) 


Worker bees that are going with 
the swarm rush excitedly to stores 
of honey and gorge themselves, 
immediately before the swarm 
issues. With their honey stomachs 
filled, they fly out of the cavity. 
The old mother queen goes with 
them. Soon they settle in a quiet 
cluster on some adjacent bush or 
tree. From this cluster, scouts are 
sent out to find a suitable cavity. 
Scouts report back, and before 
long the cluster breaks and the 
group flies to the new cavity 
where the first job is to build new 
combs. As soon as combs are 
ready, the queen begins egg lay- 
ing, the workers begin the storage 
of honey and pollen, and the act 
of colonization is complete. 


The modern beekeeper pre- 
vents swarming, as there is no 
point in building up a strong col- 
ony only to have it divide itself 
just as the surplus honey flow be- 
gins. Honey crops are made by 
strong colonies that are not al- 
lowed to weaken themselves by 
division. 

Swarming can be prevented in 
colonies housed in modern mova- 
ble frame hives. Modern hives 
can be opened, frames can be 
examined, and they can be ex- 
panded, 


Swarming can be controlled 
by the following practices: 

1. Requeen every two years 
(colonies headed by young queens 
are less likely to swarm). 

2, Provide ample brood nest 
space (two full-depth, 10-frame 





Keep Bees at Home and Working doen, crts-—lste, Wcwat Ur Pan 


nut shells. They hang vertically. Cut 
out all developing cells. This will de- 


hive bodies, year-round, for brood the main surplus honey flow starts. lay swarming for about eight days. 

nest are a “must”). 5. Examine brood nest frames and The procedure must be repeated at 
3. Reverse the two hive bodies look for queen cells, starting about eight-day intervals until the colony 

(about two weeks before apple bloom) two weeks before apple bloom. Shake ceases to produce them and honey be- 

if at this time the queen is laying bees off the frames for better observa- gins to be stored in the supers. 

eggs in the top body. tion. Look especially at the bottom of Editor's note~Nz, Abrams te extetaién 


4, Add supers about 10 days before the frames. Queen cells in early stages apiculturist at University of Maryland. 

















... by aiding in pasture management. In addition to 
protecting against trace-mineral deficiencies, Sterling 
Blusalt can improve your control of livestock movement 
on pasture or range. By rotating the free-choice supply 
of salt, you can direct the movement of the animals to 
fresh pasture. Simply rotate blocks of Sterling Blusalt or 
loose Blusalt in a weather-protected feeder. Feeders may 
also be used to hold salt-and-calcium-phosphorus mixes. 
A booklet containing plans for several types of salt feed- 
ers may be obtained from International Salt Company, 
Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. Our Animal Nutrition De- 
partment will also gladly answer questions on pasture 
management or any other matter concerning salt. 


Service and research are the extras In 


STERLING 725", SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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IN 
EASTERN STATES 


MARIETTA SILOS 


STAND OUT 
| for high profit 
» automatic 

feeding 








Automated feed- 
ing pays off in 
farm profits with 
a Marietta at 
the heart of it. 
The Harvest 
King preserves 
silage nutrients 
and adapts to 
any automatic 
top unloader. 
Hi- moisture 
shelled corn is 
stored safely in 
Marietta’s bot- 
tom unloading 
Grain Master. 
Get the facts— 
put a Marietta 
at the heart of 
your feeding 
system —and 
boost profits. 
Clip and mail 
coupon today. 




















CONCRETE DIVISION 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
Marietta, Ohio 


SEND COMPLETE DETAILS ON 
MARIETTA SILOS AND 
EASY FINANCE PLAN 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Command 
Performance- 


i with 


Nes SAAVELY 


Power! 






Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough 
or the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job- 
proved tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery”’ Booklet today! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
mee’ P.0.B0X GOG-F _ DUNBAR, W. VA. 










Cc H IX Surplus, Wh., Br. Rox, Cornish, Reds, $ 99 
Blk. Austr., Austra Wh. Hamps, 

Crosses, Giant Legh. Del-Hamps, finest husky 1 

Chix, pullets, ckls. unsexed. We select our choice, cop 

finest breeds, 60 varieties $2.99 to $5.99; pullets FOB 

$10.99 to $20.99 FOB shipped every state 100% 

alive. Catalog, order direct, send this ad. 








BUSH HATCHERY Dept. PF “CLINTON, MO. 
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Cool Laying Houses 
With Pad and Fan 


WHEN you get hot and uncom- 
fortable this summer, you can be 
sure that your laying hens are just 
as uncomfortable as you are—or 
more so. 

A relatively new way to lick the 
problem of summer fatigue for 
hens is spreading fast in the 
Southwest. There poultrymen are 
“beating the heat” in poultry 
houses by using a cooling system 
called pad and fan. 

In tests on dozens of poultry 
farms and at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, pad-and-fan cooling systems 
have: 

... Kept summer egg produc- 
tion up at profitable levels, 

.-- Lowered death losses from 
heat, 

... Decreased the usual num- 
ber of summer culls, 

... Paid for the cooling system 
in one year, 

... Controlled flies. 

The pad-and-fan system of 
cooling just makes your laying 
house into a type of giant evapo- 
rative cooler. Look at the sketch. 
You put a large pad—made of ex- 
celsior or aspenwood—in one end 
or one side of the poultry house 
and let water trickle down 
through the pad. Put a large fan 
or fans on the opposite end or side 
of the house. Fans draw air 
through the wet pad, past the 
birds—thereby cooling them—and 
blow the hot air outside. 

In one test where a house had 
a separate kind of system for com- 
parison, here is the way tempera- 
tures lined up on a hot day when 
outside temperature was 105 de- 
grees: 


No cooling 97 degrees 
Fogging house 95 degrees 
Evaporative 


cooler house 93 degrees 
Pad-and-fan house 88 degrees 
You can put a pad-and-fan sys- 
tem in the poultry houses you 
have now. Besides installation of 


pad and fan, you must seal the 
house up so air can be drawn 
through the house. You can do 
this easily with plastic. You can 
do the job yourself. Nearly all the 
systems in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana have been installed by 
poultrymen themselves with plans 
and instructions from power com- 
pany representatives. Average 
costs—depending on the type of 
house, of course—run from $350 
to $600 per 1,000 birds. 

In nearly all tests where com- 
parison records have been kept, 
light breed laying hens cooled 
with the pad-and-fan system more 
than paid for the cost of the sys- 
tem in a year. 

One unexpected dividend from 
this cooling system has been the 
elimination of flies. Since the 
buildings must be tightly closed, 
flies cease to be a problem. One 
poultryman who was spending 
$150 a month on fly control, cut 
out this cost altogether when he 
put pad-and-fan systems in his 
houses. He figured this saving 
alone paid for the system. Plus 
that, he got a dividend in steady 
egg production. 

As might be expected, there are 
some problems with pads and fans 
when humidity gets high. South- 
western poultrymen solved this 
by cutting off water and just run- 
ning fans. This is usually also 
done at night all through the sum- 
mer unless night temperatures are 
very high. Cage layer operators 
have also found that the pad-and- 
fans systems draw moisture out of 
the droppings. The result is that 
droppings are drier than when 
there is no cooling system. 

If you want more information 
on pad-and-fan system of cooling 
poultry houses, see your local 
power company farm representa- 
tives, agricultural college poultry 
husbandry department, or write 
Poultry Husbandry Department, 
Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex. C. G. Scruggs. 


SUMMARY OF COOLING EXPERIMENT WITH LIGHT HENS 





Per Cent Pag od Per Cent Per Per Per Per 
Type Hen Day Dozen Extra Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Cooling Production Eggs Large Large Medium Small Crack 
Pad & Fan 73.5 3.94 6.6 68.0 17.6 7 AY oF 
Window 
Evaporative 
Coolers 69.3 4.11 4.7 62.5 23.1 4.2 5.5 
Fogging 68.9 4AZ 2.1 51.1 33.5 8.1 5.2 
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: eo ae eee 
Aluma-Slide 
: SLIDING DOOR TRa 









Aluminum Track for Plywood, 
Hardboards and Perforated Panels, 
* eee Whatever size cabinets 
you build, Aluma-Slide 
helps you install pro. 
fessional looking doors 
with “‘finger-touch” 
action. It's easy. Pack. 
aged ready to use. 






























Keep closets neater . . 


r CLOSET ROD 
with NYLON 
im Kolate[-1en@1 Ife [-come 














































No more jamming and 
wrinkling of clothes. 
It's easier to hang and 
remove garments, too. 

















Sturdy aluminum rods 
in Anodized finishes 
never rust or tarnish. 
Hanger glides have 
life-time Nylon base. ka. 


At Leading Hardware & Lumber Dealers 


MACKLANBURG-DUNCAN CO 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 


REMOVE 


WARTS! 


Amazing Compound 
Dissolves Common 
Warts Away 
Without 
Cutting or Burning 































ay 
Q Q 
o}: 
Doctors warn picking or scratching 
at warts may cause bleeding, infec- 
tion, spreading. Now, science has 
developed an amazing compound 
that penetrates into warts, destroys 
their cells, actually melts warts away 
without cutting or burning. 
Its name is Compound W*. Paine 
less, colorless Compound W must 
remove common warts safely, with- 


out ugly scarring, or money back. 
* Trade Mark 








Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond, $7" 
to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc. 


Irrigates, drains, circulates, sprays. Us yt 
HP motor or larger. . . % HP for up to 2,400 
GPH; or 1800 GPH from 25’ well. 1 inlet; 

%” outlet. Stainless shaft. Won't rust # 

clog. Coupling included free. $7.95. 

Heavy Duty Ball-Bearing Pump. ue 

5,200 GPH. 1%” inlet; 1’’ outlet. $12. 

Ppd. if cash with order. Money back guarantee 


LABAWCO PUMPS, Belle Mead 44, N. | 


















ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sate 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


Stop That Com! 


Away goes pain in a jiffy—out comes 
that corn so fast, you’ll marvel. 
That’s how fast Zino-pads act! <> 


























D! Scholls Zino-pads * 
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New Weapons Fight 
Orchard Pests 


By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 


Mites (or spider mites) are one 
of the worst hot-weather pests of 
apples. A new material, Tedion, 
looks very promising as a specific 
control for mites. Other relative- 
ly new chemicals that do a very 
good job are Kelthane and Tri- 
thion. Do not use any of these 
closer to harvest than specified on 


the label. 


Peach tree borer — Thiodan, 
used as a summer trunk spray, has 
given good borer control in South 
Carolina Experiment Station tests. 
Trees sprayed twice (July 17 and 
Aug. 13) had no live borers, while 
trees not sprayed averaged 18.63 
live borers per tree when exam- 
ined in fall. Trees sprayed only 
once (July 17) had an average of 
0.6 live borer per tree. Trunks 
from crotches down were wet 
thoroughly with spray mixed at 
rate of 3 pounds 25% wettable 
powder per 100 gallons water. 

One trunk spray with dieldrin 
(6 pounds 50% wettable powder 
per 100 gallons) on July 17 re- 
sulted in only 0.75 borer per tree 
in the South Carolina test. 


Pecan scab—Dodine (Cyprex) 
looks outstanding compared to 
fungicides now being used, says 
John Cole of U. S. Pecan Labora- 





| HADN’T much more than 
opened up this magazine when 
I saw something that’s new to me. 
The big letters at the top say “side 
winder.” Well, I’ve been carry- 
ing a stem winder a long time. So 
I took a good look to see what a 
side winder was. I see that it’s 
another hay cutter that can take 
rough goin’, 


Then there’s another ad that 
they call the clipper. They say 
it cuts brush up to nearly 2 inches. 
picture looks like it cuts hay, 
00. 

Man, wouldn’t they be fine for 
nockin’ cottonstalks in the win- 
ter! You wouldn’t have to wait 
until the stalks was froze so they’d 
break easy. And if a fellow had 
one of them, he never would have 
to burn cornstalks no more. 
Wouldn’t you love to see one of 
them turned loose in some of the 


tory at Fort Valley, Ga. Sprayed 
six times, Schley trees made 80 
pounds per tree compared with 
13 pounds where zineb was used. 
Trees sprayed four times with 
dodine made 43 pounds, and trees 
not sprayed dropped most of the 
nuts. Tests are being continued. 
Caution: Dodine has not yet been 
cleared by the Food and Drug 
Administration for use on pecans. 
However, since it is already 
cleared for use as a scab control 
spray on apples, pears, and cher- 
ries, it is expected to be cleared 
for use on pecans by 1961. 


Remember for June: 

1. Renovate strawberry plant- 
ings as soon as picking season is 
over. Thin so plants are at least 
6 to 8 inches apart and fertilize 
plantings. Then put on weed con- 
trol chemicals such as 2,4-D or 
mixture of CIPC and Sesone. 

2. When blackberries and dew- 
berries are through bearing, cut 
out all old canes so new ones can 
grow for next year’s crop. 

8. Keep spraying peaches and 
plums with fungicides (captan or 
sulfur) to protect against brown 
rot. A spreader-sticker (or laun- 
dry detergent) in the spray will 
help — especially on plums, be- 
cause fruit is slick. 


briar patches you’ve seenP 


One of the ads has got a 
picture of a man that looks 
like he’s fightin’ mad. Look 
how he’s wavin’ his arms and 
grittin’ his teeth. Now what 
do you suppose he’s so mad 
about? I soon got that one 
figured out. He’s mad _ be- 
cause the weeds growed up to his 
electric fence wire, stole all the 
electricity out of it, and let the 
cows get out. What the ad is 
tryin’ to tell him is that he’s got 
the wrong kind of fence and that 
he ought to have their kind. See 
if you can figure out why they 
say theirs is better than his. 


Talk about handy tricks, I see 
what looks like another one in one 
of the ads in this magazine. It’s 
over there where it looks like the 
fellow has got him a circular saw 
on the end of a stick. I reckon 
that’s a gasoline engine on the 
other end of the stick. In one 
place he’s cuttin’ down a saplin’, 
in another he’s cuttin’ weeds. I 
wish you would look at this ad 
and see all the things he says he 
can do with this thing. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 








SPROUT CONTROL 






































































Naugatuck Chemical Division 
5124B Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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New “GATOR” 


6-foot combination 
cutter & haying 


machine 


takes field by storm... 
cutting, chopping, 
shredding, mowing everything 
in its path. 
Wields tremendous shattering blades, 
never tires, never quits. Called one 
of farmer’s most valuable allies. See 
Lilliston dealer or write: 


“SIX FOOTER’’ 


LILLISTON 


BS imecement co 


Albany, Ga. s Waco, Tex. # Murfreesboro, N. C. 
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Electric Fencers 
clip weeds 
on contact 
—cost only 
$1.25 per year 
to operate 





Confine livestock with ELECTRIC 
one wire —even on dry 8 & BATTERY 
ground. HoL-DeM. fenc- Paes FFE 
ers have dual signals, 
Saf-Tee Chopper with 
circuit breaker. Guaran- 


$414.95 
teed against lightning. 


At hardware and farm supply stores everywhere, 


HoL-DEM Electric Fencer.Co. 





1342 N.E..Quincy, Minneapolis 13, Minn 








ITCHING Torture 
Stopped Like Magic 


Here's Blessed ond Soee the coneaee of itch = 
women, chafing, hemorrhoids, ras eczema wit 

new amazing scientific formula called LANACANE. 
This fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills 
harmful bacteria while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists! 





HUSKY BIG LEFTOVERS-FRYERS $ 

Heavies included. Thousands daily. Our choice 

60 breeds. Amer. Asiatic, Mediterranean va- 

rieties. Seme pullets, $1.49 to $5.99. Surplus Pul- UP 
lets, $11.99 to $17.99. Name 3 breeds. Clip ad to 100 
order. Ancenas, Brown Leghorns. Special $6.99 cop 
Pullets, $18.99. 

BUSH HATCHERY, PF, CLINTON, MO. 
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Market Eggs Must Be 
of Top Quality 


By Anthony P. Stemberger 


CoMPETITION for egg markets is 
extremely keen. Egg buyers have be- 
come so quality conscious that the 
day when inferior eggs can be sold 
just by lowering prices is fast coming 
to an end. Markets in the future will 
be won by those who can offer the 
best quality at competitive prices. 
Quality in eggs is the responsibility 
of all concerned: the hen, the poultry 
farmer, and handlers of eggs all the 
way to market. 


The producer’s responsibility 
comes first. You can’t better the qual- 
ity of an egg after it is laid. Producers 
will have to produce a high-quality 
egg and then maintain that quality 
while the egg remains on the farm. 
The points given below outline a 
quality-control program to help farm- 
ers produce quality eggs: 

> Get healthy birds that are bred to 
lay strong-shelled eggs of high in- 
terior quality. 

& Use good sanitation measures and 
vaccinate for diseases such as bron- 
chitis and Newcastle. 

& Keep layers for only 12 to 13 
months, 

& Do not feed too much yellow corn 


or leafy green materials such as al- 
falfa hay. 

> Keep hens confined at all times. 
® Gather eggs at least three, and 
preferably five times a day both sum- 
mer and winter. 

Pm Gather eggs into containers 
through which air can circulate for 
better cooling. 

P Make the first gathering early, as 
hens lay about 20% of the day’s pro- 
duction by 7 a. m. 

P Have at least one nest with plenty 
of clean, odorless nesting material for 
every five hens. 

> If you wash eggs, use a sanitizer- 
detergent and follow manufacturer’s 
directions closely. 

> Keep cleaning equipment clean 
and change water often. 

& Cool eggs as quickly as possible 
after gathering and keep them cool. 
® Cool eggs before packing, pack 
into pre-cooled cases, and then hold 
them at temperatures of 50 to 60 de- 
grees and a humidity of 70 to 80%. 
& Always pack eggs small end down. 
& Oiling by spraying or dipping with 
an odorless mineral oil will help keep 
egg quality. Oil tends to close pores 
of the eggshell, preventing escape of 
COz and maintaining interior quality. 
But remember that oiling is only an 
aid to—not a substitute for—refriger- 
ation. 





& Handle eggs carefully at all times 
. .. the fewer times the better. 

P Don't try to put too many egg 
into one basket or throw cases around 
roughly. 


The egg marketing agency als, 
needs a quality program. Too often 
fine eggs at the farm deteriorate jp 
quality by the time they reach the 
buyer because the marketing agency 
has not taken the pains to maintain 
quality while eggs were in its hands, 

The marketing agency should pick 
up eggs at the farm in refrigerated 
trucks. Allowing producers to deliver 
their own eggs to the marketing agen. 
cy not under refrigerated conditions 
may save the marketing agency a few 
cents per case in pick-up costs, but it 
can also cause the quality of their 
eggs to tumble. 

Once eggs arrive at the marketing 
agency, they should quickly be sized, 
graded, and packed under air condi- 
tioned, humidified surroundings and 
then stored under refrigeration until 
ready to be transported to the buyer. 
If eggs cannot be graded and packed 
quickly, they should be refrigerated, 

Pack eggs in new materials—either 
cases or cartons—with only one grade 
in each pack. 

Finally, transport eggs in refriger- 
ated trucks. 





| Poultry 





Credit Is the Poultryman’s Corset 

“Credit, rather than the market, is 
the poultry industry’s corset,” in the 
opinion of Dr. Robert L. Dince, busi- 
ness consultant and economist from 
the University of Georgia. 

The poultry industry on the whole 
is undercapitalized and compares 
unfavorably with other borrowers. 
“Most institutions of credit are now 
aware of this situation,” says Dr. 
Dince. “Total bank credit for broilers 
fell 33% from end of April to end of 
November last year. This compares 
with a 27% drop in broiler placements 
for same period. Repayments have 
been greater than new loans for ev- 
ery month since last May.” 

It was also pointed out in Dr. 
Dince’s study that lending institutions 
felt poultry a poor collateral. Low 
profits have hurt credit standing of 
poultry borrowers. Lending agencies 
feel that normal markets will have to 
come before credit can be extended 
as it has been in the past. 


Heart Studies on Turkeys 

Heart disease, a major cause of hu- 
man death, also takes its toll among 
turkeys. The disease in turkeys is due 


in part to high blood pressure. High 
blood pressure, says Dr. B. D. Bar- 
nett, head of the Clemson College 
poultry department, leads to a weak- 
ening of the artery wall and a separa- 
tion of its layers. When the artery 
wall ruptures, body cavity is filled 
with blood and the bird dies sud- 
denly. 


Something New in 
Broiler Houses 


A new type broiler house 
built by the University of 
Maryland at their Salisbury 
substation is attracting wide 
attention. 

The house is 340 feet long 
and has 82 identical 10- x 20- 
foot pens. A 5-foot alleyway 
runs the length of building 
in front of pens. Pens are 
formed by removable parti- 
tions. Partitions can be taken out to 
make larger brooding areas, if desired. 

Use of sliding, instead of swinging 
doors, makes it impossible to leave 
door of one pen open, when going into 
another. To go from pen to pen, door 
has to be slid in a way that closes 
opening to the other. 

Pen floors slope to the side and back 
to simplify cleaning. Litter is easily 


Some of the familiar tranquilizers 
are being used by Dr. Barnett. They 
are reported to reduce blood pressure 
and also stimulate rate of growth 
among certain animals. Costs are 


reasonable enough that they can be 
mixed into poultry feeds “if the theory 
is proved effective,” Dr. Barnett re- 
ports. 





pushed to back door for removal. 

Fiberboard panels fold out from 
the wall to form brooders. As chicks 
grow out of the brooding stage, Par 
els are folded back against the wa 
and act as a guard over heating pipe 
to keep birds from roosting there. 

A hot water heating system is use® 
Finned tubing helps radiate heat 
throughout the house. 
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Birdsfoot 
Trefoil 


Ar last, it looks as though we 
have in birdsfoot trefoil a pasture 
legume for high mountain areas. 
Everyone who grazes bluegrass 
knows we need a legume that will 
“tick with it” on the high, dry 
slopes. White clovers come and 
ao in these high altitudes and it’s 
t00 cool for good lespedeza. 

We have stands of birdsfoot 
trefoil in the upper mountains 
that are as much as eight years 
old and still going strong. It’s do- 
ing an excellent job on sites where 
Ladino couldn’t make it. 


Birdsfoot trefoil is a taprooted 
perennial legume somewhat like 
alfalfa. It is much more tolerant 
to grazing than alfalfa and less 
exacting in soil and fertility re- 
quirements. It grows well with 
bluegrass and orchardgrass. 
Growth starts later in spring than 
white clovers, but it furnishes 
more feed during summer months. 
Its drouth tolerance and summer 
production would be a big help in 
filling in the “summer slump” that 
so often occurs on these pastures. 
It has another very appealing 
characteristic — bloat has never 
been reported on this legume. 

We've had trial plantings of 
birdsfoot trefoil in various parts 
of North Carolina for the past 15 
years. Its practical use seems to 
be limited to elevations of around 
2,500 feet or above. Below this, 
damage from rhizoctonia blight 
will usually knock out most of the 
stand before the end of the first 
summer. 


CROTALARIA is not now recom- 
mended for use in North Carolina 
or South Carolina. In South Car- 
olina, Clemson College has ad- 
vised farmers not to plant crota- 
laria and to get rid of all growing 
plants (volunteer plants, etc.). In 
North Carolina, agricultural lead- 
ets have passed a resolution ban- 
ning crotalaria from the state. 

All varieties of crotalaria have 
been found to be dangerous if 
seed get in livestock and poultry 
feed. Recent research shows that 
both the striata and the specta- 
bilis strains are poisonous. 

Reports are common that cro- 
talaria seed have been mixed with 





pipes 


used. 
heat 








corn, soybeans, and other grains 
at harvest. Much grain containing 
these toxic seed has been turned 
down or discounted at feed mills 
and by other buyers. Even so, 


A New Legume 
for the Mountains 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


Variety tests in northern moun- 
tain counties indicate that Grang- 
er, Parker (formerly Douglas), 
Viking, and Cascade are the most 
vigorous and productive varieties. 
Our oldest stands, however, are 
from Empire, the first variety de- 
veloped in this country. 

Birdsfoot looks good enough to 
justify farm scale trial plantings 
throughout the northern mountain 
counties (above 2,500-foot eleva- 
tion). It must be inoculated with 
a special inoculum and seeded on 
time. Start getting ready in June 
or early July and sow by the first 
week in August. Remember, we 
are dealing with high, cold slopes 
and these seedlings must have a 
chance to get established before 
freezing weather sets in. 


Lime and fertilize according to 
soil tests. It usually takes about 
1 to 1% tons of lime and 600 
pounds of 2-12-12. Plant 8 to 10 
pounds of seed per acre broad- 
cast, on a well prepared seedbed, 
either alone or with about 3 
pounds of orchardgrass. Blue- 
grass will volunteer and fill in as 
the sod develops. Let it reach full 
bloom before grazing the first 
year. This will give seedlings a 
good start and allow thin stands 
to thicken up. Afterwards, graze 
when 6 inches high or cut for hay 
or silage at one-fourth to one-half 
bloom. Give it a real good trial, 
this first time. It could mean a lot 
to your grazing program. You 
won't know unless you give it a 
chance. 


Get Rid of Crotalaria 


some filtered through last year 
and got into feed supplies and 
killed poultry. 

Calvin Rivers, Chesterfield 
County, S. C., says: “We've lost 
chickens and turkeys from crota- 
laria in our feed. When it was in 
a cornfield at harvest the corn 
picker mixed it with the shelled 
corn. It is next to impossible to 
separate it. Also it gets in soy- 
beans and other grain.” 

“What is the solution to this 
problem?” farmers are asking. 

Two solutions seem plausible: 

1. Make sure you don’t plant 
any more crotalaria. 

2. If crotalaria has been plant- 
ed on your farm, watch for “vol- 
unteer” plants of it. Turn under 
or destroy every one of these 
plants before they have a chance 
to make seed. 





_ IS 
for 
you: 


Help for you on shipping matters is as close 
as your phone. Just call our sales 

and service representative near you—if your 
shipment is to, from or within the South. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

















*m going to enjoy 
Financial Independence 


| when I reach 65 

| Some men may want to quit when 
they reach 65. Not me. But my 
Farmers and Traders retirement in- 
come plan will let me do whatever 
I feel like, and I'll also have all the 
money I need. 


You can do it too — if you act now. 
Get the facts about the easy Farmers 
and Traders way to provide retire- 
ment income, family protection and 
income protection. 





Mail the Coupon for Details 














® Please send, without cost or obligation, - ; 

H complete details about your Retirement, 1. : 

a Family Income and Income Protection plans. es fe &: 

© eee * § 
a 

; Age FARMERS AND TRADERS 
© 

# St. or RD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
: Syracuse 1,N. Y. 

H City. State. y d 

a B 
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a « 
Se OS em oes et ee oe ee 











WESSEX 
SADDLEBACKS 


Famous for lean meat and large litters 


A BETTER BREED OF HOGS 
IMPORTED FROM SCOTLAND 





Satisfied Breeders have received over $600,000 in last 4 years 
| for Wessex Saddleback Boars and Gilts. 
Average Price Received by Breeders for Breeding Stock $200 Per Head 
| This is the Highest Average Price Received by Breeders of Any Breed 
A very superior animal. Guaranteed to reproduce. Why continue to raise market hogs at 
little profit? The real money has always been in purebred stock and this is your ground- 
floor opportunity. 
Satisfied Breeders in 26 States in Only 4 Years. Sample Stock Can 
Be Seen in Sanford, N. C. For Free Information Write 


Wessex-Saddleback Swine, Inc. 
Box 1022 Sanford, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
- AND CLOSING DATES 








Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.. $95.00 
Carolinas-Virginia-Md. 23.00 
Kentucky-Tenn. red Va.. 19.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. ....... i“ 20.00 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida .-.-20€ 21.00 
Texas-Oklahoma  .............-+0++ 21c 22.00 


Rates based 3B average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follow 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,401,5 
homa, 333,235; Carolinas-Virginia, eat 741; Ken- 
tucky “Tennessee- West Virginia, 228,217; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 240,859; ‘Georgia- Ala- 
bama-Florida, 263,486. 


CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are wanted, 
approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date of 
ie la Example: February issue closes Dec. 

Sth. Other editions close during month preceding 
publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. 1st, Ky.-Tenn.- 
W. Va. 5th, Miss. - Ark. - La. 10th, Ga.-Ala.-Fla. 15th. 


Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Raleigh, N. C. 


538; Texas-Okla- 














FLORIDA GRASS RANCH—Only $200 Per Acre. This 
ranch has frontage of over a mile on good paved State 
Highway—plus another mile frontage on County Roads. 
Located only 5 miles from one County Seat and only 11 
miles from another County Seat, this ranch is just south 
of Trenton, Florida, and right across the road from a 
well known Race Horse and Quarter Horse Ranch. Total 
acreage of 220 acres, all in grass except for about 40 
acres of beautiful woods. Total price including large 
house, barns, sheds and land only $44,000. Some terms 
can be arranged. Paul Vonn, owner, Rt. 5, Box 360, 
Ocala, Fla. or see your own broker. 


UNDER $28 AN ACRE—1,680-acre Tennessee de- 
velopment tract for man with vision! 1,000 acres wooded, 
owner estimates easily $20,000 worth marketable timber 
ready to cut! 680 acres cleared, 350 bottom land, lespe- 
deza pasture for 100 to 150 head stock, large creek, 
numerous spring branches. On country road, electric line, 
only 8 miles town. Aged owner’s special bargain buy, 
$45,000, only $10,000 down. New free 160 page Summer 
Catalog, over 900 photos, bargains coast to coast! United 
Farm Agency, 1896-PR Arcade Bldg., 812 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

LUNENBURG COUNTY—Good three room cottage. 
Electric current, school and mail facilities, deep well 
with pump. 17% acres, small clearing around cottage. 
On hard road, village like community of all white people. 
Less than two miles from industrial town of 2,500 Ps 
lation. $2,450, $150 cash, balance, $35 per month. E. 
Hudgins, Victoria, Va. 

5 ACRE ORANGE GROVES—Add to your retirement 
income. Groves are little work and highly profitable, 
$795.00 per acre. Also, land suitable for groves, $350.00 
per acre. Easy terms. Caretaking service available. 
Brochure on request. Arcadia Groves, 7401 S.W. 68th 
Court, So. Miami, Fla. 

BUY IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA’S Bluegrass Sec- 
tion. Grow cattle and sheep. Plow less, graze more, 
work less, earn more. Farms and Estates from 50 to 500 
Acres. Write, Blair Bros., Brokers, Wytheville, Virginia. 

STROUT CATALOG FREE—Farms, Homes, Busi- 
nesses. 3,665 bargains described. 36 states. Coast-to- 
Coast. 60 years service. Strout Realty, 1427-AH, Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 

VIRGINIA DAIRY and Cattle Farms priced to sell. 
For details write: Joel M. Cochran, Realtor, 414 East 
Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

FREE “INFORMATION about the Ozarks.’’ Farm 
list with actual photos. Owensby, Realtors, Buffalo, 
Missouri. 

FLORIDA FARMS, RANCHES and Waterfront Prop- 
erty. Contact Joe Smith Realty, Brooksville, Florida. 

FLORIDA — Nice homesites, $345 at $10 monthly. 
Folder Free. Holm Vernor, DeLand, Florida 

FARM, 824% ACRES—House, Buildings, Water, Elec- 
tricity. Robert Biller, Route 1, Pilot, Va. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Porto Ricans, Gold Rush, Nancy 
Halls, All Golds, “Bunch” 
Porto Ricans 


200....$1.00 1,000....$ 3.00 
B00... Live O0U0:... £2.00 
10,000 or more, $2.00 per thousand 


Growing Guide Free 


Quick Shipments of 
Best Quality Plants Guaranteed 


UNITED PLANT COMPANY 
Telephone MIdway 8-5315 
Gleason Tennessee 


CABBAGE, ONION PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000; To- 
mato, Potato Plants, $4.00 per 1,000; Pepper, Exepiants, 
$5.00 per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

IMPROVED PORTO RICO Potato renee in- 
spected. Full count and prompt shipment guaranteed, 
$2.50 per 1,000. Quality Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

MILLIONS CERTIFIED Georgia Red Potato Plants— 
Count and Quality Guaranteed, $3.00 per 1,000 postpaid 
to 3rd zone. Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. H. Williams, 
Alma, Ga. 

NICE BUNCH PORTO RICO Sweet Potato Plants, 
500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00, prepaid. Prompt shipment. 
Walter Burgess Co., Courtland, Va. 

wens H PORTO RICO Sweet Potato Plants, 500, 
$3.0 900, $5.00, prepaid. Nive plants—Prompt ship- 
oo ative Sisters, Courtland, Va. 






























































Danger! Unused ice boxes and refrigerators can kill 
your children! Take off locks and hinges. Better still, 
get rid of the box entirely. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Porto Rican, Red Gold, Nancy Hall, 
Bunch Porto Rican, Gold Rush 


13 1,000...0.....0 $ 3.00 
10 Di WOU sesessiscecs 12.50 
1.75 20.00 





We will show our appreciation for 
your orders by shipping you good 
strong plants promptly. Millions 
ready. Wanted large orders and 
truck loading. 
Write, wire or call 
GLEASON PLANT CO. 


Telephone MI 8-5571 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


MILLION FIELD GROWN Vegetable Plants—Cab- 
bage: Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, Marion Market, 
Badger Market, Ballhead, Savoy. Onion: Prizetaker, 
Yellow or White Sweet Spanish. ( Rae aa Broccoli, Brus- 
sel Sprouts, 300—$2.75; 500— $3.50; 1,000—$5.00 post- 
paid. Express collect, 50—1,000. Tomato: Rutger, 
Btokesdale, Garden State. “Margiobe, 300—$3.00; 500— 
$4.00; 1,000—$5.50 postpaid. Express collect, $3.50— 
1,000. Snowball Cauliflower, Hybrid Tomato, Stokese: Toss 
No. 1 and No. 5, 100—$1.75; 500— $5.00; 1,000—$7.00 
postpaid. Expressed, =. 00—1,000. ‘Porto Rico Potato, 
100—$1.50; 500— $4.0 a ,000—$5. 00 postpaid. Ex- 
pressed, $4.00—1,000. eons: California Wander, Yolo 
Wonder. Hot Pepper: Long Red Cayenne, Hungarian 
Wax. Bunch Potato, 100—$1.75; 300—$4.00; 500-—$5.00; 
1,000—$7.00 postpaid. Expressed, $6.00—1,000. Ali 
plants state inspected. Moss packed. Good plants, guar- 
anteed. Can load trucks_at farm. y 





Joyner’s Plant Farm, 

Sedley Road, Franklin, Va., Phone LOgan 2-4540. 
Famous “Oklahoma Copperskin” 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Produce potatoes with the deep orange meat. 
The sweetest, juicest, best baker of all. 
POSTAGE PAID— 
You have nothing more to p 
“OKLAHOMA COPPERSKINS” 





200....$1.00 1,000....$ 4.50 
600.... 3.00 10,000... 35.00 
PORTO RICOS, YELLOW YAMS, RED YAMS, 
ALL “rte 
200....$1.00 500....$2.25 700....$3.00 
0 an — ..-$30.00 


00....$4.00 
—POSTPA 


Extra Count—24 nea Service 
SUPERIOR PLANT FARM 
UNION CITY TENNESSEE 


NEW CROP FIELD GROWN PLANTS—Ready May 
20. Jersey, Charleston, Round Dutch, Copenhagen, Mar- 
ion Market, Oakview, Ballhead Cabbage. Sweet Spanish, 
Bermuda Onions. Broccoli, Heading Collards. Rutger, 
Foremost Tomatoes, 300, $2.50; 500, $3.25; 1,000, $5.00 
postpaid. Express collect-—1,000, $2. 50. Snowball Cauli- 
flower, Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes, California Wonder 
Sweet Pepper. Cayenne Hot Pepper, 300, $2.75; 500, 
$3.75; 1,000, $5.50 postpaid. Express—1,000, $4.00. 
Bunch Porto Rico Potatoes, 300, $3.00; 500, $4.50, 1,000, 
$7.00 postpaid. Express—1,000, $5.50. All plants grown 
from certified seed, treated against disease and state 
inspected. Moss packed. Special prices on large lots. 
Trucks loaded at farm. J. C. Joyner, Franklin, Va., 


Phone LO 2-3438. 
PLANTS! PLANTS! Certified 
“Ga. Red’’ Potato Plants. Large or Small Orders. 
500, $2.00; $3.00 per thousand. 
Repeat orders are proof of quality. 
B. LOWELL HEAD—Phone 2684 
ALMA Box 195 GEORGIA 
NICE BUNCH PORTO RICO Sweet Potato Plants, 
500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00, one Quick service. Evergreen 
Plant Farm, Courtland, Va 














VEGETABLE PLANTS 
MILLIONS: POTATO PLANTS! 


Cena “GEORGIA _ 
ROM SELECT SEED 
Never a Gmrtanen customer gs this 
variety—500, $2.00; $3.00 per 1,000 


Write for prices in large quantities 


B. J. HEAD 


PHONE 3791 
ALMA Drawer G GEORGIA 

FIELD GROWN Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Round Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre, Ballhead, Marion Market, Badger Market, Savoy, 
Onions: Yellow or White Sweet be Peisetaker. 
Collard, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, 300, $2. 500, $3.5 
1,000, ‘$5. 00 postpaid. Express collect, $2.50--1, 000 
Tomato: Rutger, Marglobe, Garden State, Stokesdale, 
300—$3.00; 500—$4.00; 1,000—$5.50 postpaid. Ex- 
press collect, $3.50—1,000. Snowball Cauliflower. Hy- 
brid Tomato, Stokescross No. 1 and No. 5, 100—$1.75; 
500—$5.00; 1,000—$7.00 postpaid. Expressed, $5.00— 
1,000. Porto Rico Potato, 100—$1. wr 5 cy ta 00; 1,000 

—$5.50 postpaid. Expressed, $4.00—1,000. Pepper: 
California Wonder, Yolo Wonder, aes hot pepper. Bunch 
Potato, 100—$1.75; 300—$4.00; 500—$5. 00— 
$7.00 postpaid. Express collect, $6. 00—1,000. ‘All plants 
Virginia state inspected. Moss packed. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


son CY HALL—BUNCH 
500—$1.75; 1,000—$3.00 
YELLOW YAM—ALL GOLD, 5,000—$12.50 
COPPER SKIN—GOLD RUSH 


10,000—$20.00 
3,000 BUSHELS BEDDED—MILLION READY 


DIXIE FARM 


Quick Shipment—Phone Midway 8-5423 
Gleason Tennessee 


MILLIONS FIELDGROWN Vegetable Plants—Cab- 
bage: Golden Acre, Wakefield, Copenhagen, Danish 
Ballhead, Round Dutch, Late Flat Dutch, Drumhead 
Savoy. Tomatoes: Rutgers, Stokesdale, Marglobe, Chesa- 
peake, Indian River, Campbell 146. Broccoli, Brussel 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Onions, Black Beauty Egg Plant, 
Pepper: California Wonder, Cayenne Red Hot. Potatoes: 
Porto Rico, Cuban Yams, Collards, 100, $1.10; 300, 
2.50; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $4.75 postpaid. At farm or 
express collect. Cabbage, $2.50—1,000; Tomatoes, $3.00— 
1,000; Potatoes, $3.50—1,000. All plants grown from 
certified seed and are Virginia State inspected. — 
packed. V. C. Lankford, Sr., x 267, Franklin, Va. 
Phone LOgan 2-7145. 


MILLIONS! $2.00 per 1,000 


IN 10,000 LOTS 
Georgia Reds, imported Porto Ricos, Red 

















Yams, Gold Rush, Nancy Halls, “Bunch” 

Ports, Cre Ports 

Ps ee $1.00 300...... $1. 5 1,000...... oy 00 
§,000....2 $12.50 10,000...... $20.0 


PLENTY PLANTS—NO DELAY 
SUNSHINE PLANT CO. 
Phone 6471 Dresden, Tenn. 


MILLIONS TOMATO, CABBAGE and Collard Plants. 
Fresh-grown for second crop from certified seed. Sprayed 
against disease. Best varieties, 300, $2.00; 500, $3.00; 
1,000, $4.00 postpaid. $3.50 express collect or can load 
you at farm. Moss packed. Satisfaction gustentoed. 
eee Plant Farm, Route 2, Franklin, Va., Phone 








CERTIFIED GRADE A Gold Rush, All Gold and 
Georgia Red Sweet Potato Plants. Grown from vine 
cutting seed. Treated for all diseases and Government 
Inspected, $4.00 per 1,000 postpaid. Farmers Plant Farm, 
Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. 

PORTO RICAN SWEET POTATO Plants, Tomato 
Plants and Spring Cabbage Plants. Ready May 15. 
Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C., L. N. James, Megr., 
Phone VA 5-3601 

MILLIONS POTATO PLANTS — State Inspected. 
Georgia Reds, $2.25 per 1,000. Copper Skins same price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Southern Farms, Alma, Ga. 














Hambone Says — 








Ev *Y now an’ den, bahbuh win $10 
on a race—an’ he gin’ly lose 20 try- 
in’ to do it ag’in!! 

Dey kin climb mountains all dey 
wants, but w’en I starts to heaven 
I wants to go all de way—de easy 
way!! 

De road to hell look nice an’ 
wide, but gin’ly hit’s a one-way 
street! 


De man whut go on an’ git 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


sump’n done ain’ got no time fuh 
worryin' !! 

Trouble wid some folks, dey don’ 
know de diffunce twix’ news an’ 
gossip!!! 

Hit don’ mek no diffunce whut 
*tis—onlies’ way you kin ’preciate 
sump’n is to earn it!! 

Kun’! Bob say de mos’ successful 
man he know cain’ do nothin— 
cep’n git othuh folks t'do sump’n!! 


Dey’s some folks whut'd be a rael 
success ef dey cd jes’ keep dey 
mouf shet!! 

A li'l man runnin’ fuh a big office 
kin mek lots 0’ noise widout both- 
erin’ anybody too much! 


De big honors gin’ly falls on de 
outstandin’ man-—lightnin’ don’ 
hardly evuh hit a saplin’!! 











CAROLINAS-VA. EDITION | 
22¢ per Word $23.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
90¢ per Word $95.00 per Inch 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


IMPROVED aS ku RICANS, aa HALLS, 
GOLD RUSH, ALL’GO 


, 1,00U......./ 2.1 
S)U0U. .20scee $10.00 “3 . 


We ship to all States 
O. K. PLANTS 
Tennessee 


VEGETABLE PLANTS — Ready May 20, ae 
Charleston, Round Dutch, Marion Market, Copenhages 
Oakview Ballhead Cabbage, Sweet Spanish, Bermud 
Onions, Broccoli, tag Collards, Rutger, Foremost 
Tomatoes, 300, $2.50; 500, $3.25; 1,000, $5.00 postpaig 
Express collect 1, 000, ” $2.50, Snowball Cauliflower, Port, 
Rico Sweet Potatoes, California Wonder Sweet Pp, per, 
Cayenne Hot Pepper, 300, $2.75; 500, $3.75; 1,000, $5.59 
postpaid. Express, 1,000. $4. . Bunch Porto Rico Po. 
tatoes, 300, $3.00; 500, $4.50; 1,000, $7.00 postpaig 
Express, 1,000, $5.50. All steans from certified seed, 
treated against disease and state inspected. Moss packed. 
Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 

COPPER SKIN, GOLD RUSH, PORTO RICAnsg, 

RUNNING OR BUNCH. RED YAMS, YELLOW 

YAMS and ALL GOLDS: 

200—$1.00; 500—$1.75; — a 00; 
5,000—$12.50; 10, 000 —- $20 
TOMATO PLANTS 
100—$1.00; 1,000—$7.50 
Field Grown, {Guaranteed Good Green Plants 
0 Bushels Bedded 
CAPPS PLANT FARM 


Phone 13 R 
TENNESSEE 


Gleason 








SHARON 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS—GROWN from virus-free 
foundation stock Certified Blakemore, Tennessee Beauty, 
Aroma, Albritton, Klondike, Armore, ety Dixie- 
land and Florida 90, 100—$2.00; 200—$3.00; 500—$6.59: 
1,000—$12.00. Write for quantity prices ‘Everbearing, 
Gem, Superfection and Streamliner, 25, $1.00; 100- 
$3.00; 200—$5.00; 500—$10.00; Ozark Beauty: Out- 
standing new everbearing, 25—$2. 00; 100—$7.50; 500— 
$35.; 25 Blackberries or Dewherries, $2. 00; 100—$7.50:; 
25 Thornless Boysenberries, $2.00; 100—$7. ‘50; 25 Cum- 
oes (black) or Latham (red) raspberries, $3.00; 
100—$10.00. September New everbearing red raspberry, 
12—$2.00; 25—$3.50; 10 Concord grapes 2 yr., $2.00; 
12 Victoria thubarb, $2.00; 2 yr. clumps, 6—$2.00; 12 
asparagus, 00. Everbearing tree type blackberry, 3 
$2.75; 6—$5.00; 12—$9.00. Everything postpaid to your 
mailbox. Fresh plants, safe arrival, full count and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Complete price list with planting di- 
rections free. Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 


BULBS and FLOWERS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUR SPECIALTY—Exhibition 
and Florist Type. Our pruned plants, planted before July 
15th will bloom October. Free list, guaranty, growing in- 
structions. 144 varieties. Sand rooted, labeled, moss 
packed. Postpaid, $2.20 dozen; Special collection 5 differ- 
ent prize winners postpaid, $1. 00. Mrs. Burton Wilber, 
1006 Adams St., Decatur, Georgia. 


VERBENA, 14 COLORS, 60—$1.25. Large Chrysat- 
themums’ 7 colors, Azalea Mums 2 colors, Daisy Type 
Mums 4 colors, Elder Daisies, Improved Shasta Daisies 
Rose Color Thrift, 60—$1.25. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. 
House, Gordo, Ala. 

HARDY PLANTS! Pink Creeping Phlox, Early Pink 
Daisy Mums, Large Golden Yellow Chrysanthemums 
Double Sweet Williams, mixed colors, 24—$1.00. Moss 
packed. Duren’s Flower Farm, Elrod, Pyro 

AFRICAN VIOLETS — All colors, double po a 
reds, also singles, 35¢ to $1.00, plus postage; s' 
list. Mrs. Webb McLean, Jr., 309 West titer 
Avenue, Mooresville, N. C. 

GIANT IRIS—20 COLORS—100, $5.50 or 10, $1.00. 
Iris pink, yellow, dark wine gray with purple falls, blue 

—6, $1.00. Mrs. Clifton Hovater, Route 3, Russellville, 



































Alabama. 

IMPATIENS, SULTANI—60 Varieties. Color, List, 
25c. 8 different plants, $2.00 or 25 assorted cuttings, 
$2.00. Riebe’s Nursery, Elberta, Ala. 

HOBBYIST OFFERS MODERN Bearded Iris—$4.50 
for 10 postpaid. Free list. Mrs. Dean Siewers, 200 
Bradley, State College, Pa. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Many varieties of rooted and 
fresh cut leaves. Free list. Louise Jividen, Piney View, 
West Virginia. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—America’s finest. Write for 
free color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. 0, Linwood, 

New Jersey. 

BIS BEAU TIFUL Colors Assorted, 10—$1.00; 3- 
$3.00; 50—$4.00. Beuford Hovater, Sprucepine, Ala. 

FANCY AMARYLLIS and Caladium. Free list, 
Robert Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Fla. 

GIANT IRIS—12 mixed colors, $1.00; 50, $30) 
Frances Logan, Spruce Pine, Alabama. 

DAYLILIES, BARGAIN PRICES—Write for List. 
McLeod Gardens, Valdosta, Georgia. 

IRIS, DAYLILIES, List. Jernigan’s Garden, Routt 
5, Dunn, North Carolina. 


‘SEEDS 


FARMERS — TRUCKERS — Before marketing a7 
grain get quality analysis by mail. Details free. Farad! 
Service Laboratory, 552 Honore Drive, New Orleans 
Louisiana. 









































COLLARDS 


MORRIS IMPROVED Heading Collard Seed, t 
ounces, 50c; five ounces, $1.00; pound, fe 00; 10 wi 
$16.00. Postpaid. (Large lots less). . Morris h 
Maxton, N. C. 





COMFREY 
ein feed. 


100 TONS TO ACRE. Comfrey. High prot 
Cuts feed costs 30%. Sample cutting, $1.00. ay 
Waterfowl. Route 1, * Box 446, Blaine, Washing! 








MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer st your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
mingham. 
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ARPET GRASS SEED—Purity, 97‘2; Germination, 
RENO oxious seed, 36c per pound; $31, 00 per hundred. 
Wie Zachary, La. 
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Bu 
QUALITY BRED CHICKS 
and be assured of high production of 
quality eggs, good livability. 
For layers choose our 
Production Reds 


uy our 


Merryknoll “400” Sex Links 
Demler White Leghorns 
Also, hatches in White Rocks and 
Vantress Crosses. 
Write for our price list today! 
CAROLINA HATCHERIES 
1947 Battleground Ave. 





Greensboro North Carolina 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS — Unbeatable Quality— 
guaranteed 100% Heavies, Rocks, Reds, Red Rocks, 


4,10—100; Jumbo White Rocks, $5.75—100. (Positively 
yo Leghorns). Heavies Straight Run, $7.75; Pullets, 
“Deluxe’’ White Rocks, Barred 


Rocks, Wyan- 






5; 
4 Hampshire Reds, Rhode Island Reds, Red Rock 
geslinks. Straight Run your choice. -75; Pullets, 
416.75; “Pedigreed’’ Leghorn Pullets, . Pekin 
Ducklings, 12—$4.50; | White Holland- Bronze’ Broad- 
breasted suey, i5—$11. 50; Beltsville White Turkeys, 
1-99.75. COD. Guaranteed. FOB a hatchery. 
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Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF6, Norfolk, Virgin 


COLONIAL TRUE-LIN ES 
THE QUALITY EGG LEADER 
Specification Designed—Farm Proven 
Savings up to 25% on TRUE-LINES 
MERRYKNOLL Sex Links and Reds 

Send for Free Literature 


FOARD’S HATCHERY, INC. 


Phone CL 9-2505 
BOX 728 BURGAW, N. C. 


SUNNY-LAND CHICKS easy to raise. Big White 
Leghorns, White Rocks, Famous Austra-Whites. New 
Strain-Cross. Improved 355 egg breeding. 95% sex ac- 
aracy. Pullorum tested. 100% live arrival. Discounts, 
Free Catalog. Special Pullets $13.85. Special Assorted 
$1.95. Lowry City Hatchery, Lowry City, Mo. 


40th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


IMPERIAL LEGHORNS — ore a pure bred 
strain cross of some of the Nations highest 

record White Leghorns. Pullet chicks 
$97,00—100 in 1,000 lots. Balance Bred, 
Blood Tested. Also Super Laying New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Rocks, Chicks. Free Literature. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Inc. 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 


BEST GRADE PULLETS—Formerly AAAA. Genuine 
Big Type White Leghorns. Big Rugged Austra-Whites, 
White Rocks. Your choice of Breed, $15.90 per 100. Ex- 
tra Quality 300 egg breeding. Bloodtested. Fast ship- 
ments, Live arrival guaranteed. Golden West Chicks, Box 


218F, Deepwater, Mo. 
SPECIAL—FREE 100 CHICKS 
Order 100 Red Rock Cross or New Hampshire Reds 
(all Heavies) for $6.75 per 100 and get 100 chicks 
Free. No seconds or culls. Bloodtested. FOB. Send 
$1.00 with order, han 6 C.0.D. 
S CHICKS 
MLEINFELTERS VILE E PENNA. 


BUY BRED-TO-LAY CHICKS—Improved with “= 

‘gg production stock. Excellent livability. U. S. 

proved, Pullorum Clean. Best Grade. White cage 

$11.90; Pullets, $23.50; Light Cockerels, $2.50. F.0.B. 

a Free Circular. Fulton Hatchery, Fulton 
ssour 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS—40 Breeds F.O.B., 
$9 to $8.99; Pullets, $13.99 to $20.99; Leftovers, 
$149 to $5.99. Heavies included. Started Pullets, $24.95. 
bes, Catalog, Gifts, Attach Ad. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 





























SURPLUS CHICKS, Best Grade—Formerly AAAA. 
big White Leghorns, $5.85. Heavy type Austra-Whites, 
%. White Rocks, $7.95. Mixed Breeds, $3.45. 100% 
lite arrival. Bloodtested. Prompt shipments. Golden 
West Chicks, Box 44E, Deepwater, Mo. 


pave MONEY! Sensational Bargains! Why pay more? 
ullotum Clean. 28 Varieties. Many Matings R.O.F 
Sired, Low as $4.95—100. Day Old or Started Chicks: 
Ducklings; Turkey Poults. Write Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt Healthy, Ohio. 


U. 8. APPROVED pullorum clean chicks from first 
reg Stock. DeKalb Chix, Harco Reds and Sex 
vata, Parks Barred a. Vantress X Cobb cross and 
ann X Pileh cros Pee Dee Hatchery, Hartsville, 











SAVE UP TO 50%! Prices start $1.49—100. 
“atalog. Over 100 Terrific Offers. 
hatehery your section. 
St_Louis 3, Missouri 


1 pXTRA FINE, profit powered, 
pica i fryer chicks. 100, $1.95; 200, $3.50. Quick 
i Crestwood Farms, Sheridan 4, Pa. 

ABY CHICK BARGAINS: $5.75—100 C.0.D. Rock 
Reds, Crosses, H Py ‘Sur. 
os Chick Co, Hoary, Anwotted. aeiaee at Hatchery. Sur- 

EAT MAKER BROILER Fr. 

yer Chicks—Hybrids, 
wna” Grosses, $1.95—100; $7.50—400. Free Gift with 

; 0.D. FOB Noll Chicks, Sheridan, Penna. 
Pre ROCKS, Crosses, $4.95—100; Broilers, 200— 
tint, : iy Pullets, $19.95. Diamond Chicks, Frank- 


Free 
Chicks shipped from 
peas Chick Co., 2651 Chouteau, 





big husky eats 
C.O. 














BANTAMS 


BLACKBREASTT 
F ASTED RED GAME Bantams, ir. 
Zeshwaters Farms, Mebane, North Daroline. 7am pam 


LEGHORNS 


HI-PRO WHIT 

P E LEGHORNS 

oak $13.30; Started Pullets, $26.60. 90% Prod., 

out ustomer tests. Ortner Pullets 

maa = all. Our 30th yr. of producing America’s 
rs bi crosses, Cage-Lines, Hybrids & Prod. 

ORTNER S Paty Guar. Tree Catalog. Ckis., $1.50. 

oor: MS x 711 Clinton, Mo. 
mat Wee ur Proposing Farmer subscription 

; atch for blank ‘Your Subscription Has 








LEGHORNS 
RICE’S GIANT TYPE 
Lopped Comb WHITE LEGHORNS 


White Rocks, Austra-Whites, Legshires, New Hamp- 
shires, eMtele Leghorns, 701 White Egg oe hae 
Uz. Approved. eae ate 
Pullets—$14 95 per 100 St. Run—-$8. 95 per 100 
Jr. Roosting Age Pullets——$32. 90 per 100 
Surplus Cockerels—$3.49 per i0e 
Write for FREE Chick Catalog. 
RICE HATCHERY 


Box 111-PF Clinton, Missouri 





STARTED CHICKS 
STARTED PULLETS 
4-WEEKS to 20-WEEKS OLD 

KimberCHIKS and BEE LINES 
Truck deliveries everywhere on large orders. 
Write for FREE Circular. 

Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 866 


Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 
(Branches in Florida and Ohio) 





Cc 


B 
H 


ger—saves labor. 


sailles, 


40 YEARS SELLING—3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 

hicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of dan- 

Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish 

rown Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, New 

jampshires, White Rocks, White Leghorns and True- 

ines ti for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Ver- 
issouri. 





m 
es 


M 


Five sizes, 700 to 4000 pounds capacities. 


Priced low, cash or time poate 
x 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER save you $8-$16 a ton by 
ixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
World’s larg- 
+ . over 10,000 in use. Sold on 30 day trial. 
Free Catalog. Brower 
anufacturing Co., V-76, Quiney, Tlinois. 


t seller 





su 
M 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 


stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World’s largest line poultry 


pplies, battery 
fg. Co., Dept. 


broiler plants. 
V-57, 


ret prices. Brower 


Quincey, Tlinoi 








TURKEYS 





TURKEY POULTS, 39¢ up. Goslings, 89¢ up. Duck- 


lings, 24c up. Guineas, 28c up. Cooper Hatchery, Oak- 
wood 20, 


Ohio. 


BOGS 


JENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated.) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
Satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

WHY WALK AFTER Your Cows—Our Creek-side 
English “gs Oa rds will bring them in alone. Best trained, 
$35; Pup, $12 Training instructions. Creek-side Ken- 
nels, Beards ley, Minnesota. 


SUPERIOR ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Registered, 


guaranteed, old fashioned type, natural heelers. Jo 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 














HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN COWS and Heifers with production, type, 
and size from our foundation Wisconsin herds. Artificial 
breeding, calfhood vaccinated, Bang’s and T.B. tested. 
Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 


HOLSTEIN -HEIFER CALVES—Springing First Calf 
Heifers and Young Cows. Excellent Quality. Write or 
Telephone for Prices and Details. Walter McFarland, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Telephone 840. 


SELECT WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN COWS, springing 
and fall freshening Heifers. Vaccinated, Bangs, 
tested. We also ship on orders. Phene 806R3 or write 
Elgas Brothers, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 











ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL AKC REGISTERED Collies, Shelties, 
pure English Shepherds. (Nonregistered), heelers. Barnes 
2, Collyer, Kansas. 


REGISTERED GERMAN Shepherd Puppies. 








Father 





HOLSTEIN SPRINGER heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection of open and bred heifers. Chester 
Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

HOLSTEIN—Fresh and springing cows and_ heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. . Wes ae Thaxton, Virginia. 
Phone Bedford, Va., JUstice 6-817 














Shepherd Dog Man’’, Butler 1, Indiana. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

REGISTERED BORDER Collies. 
Oklahoma. 

RAT TERRIERS—Photos. 
Kansas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY By Knowing 
Facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 25 breeds. 
ee sing, Feeding, Breeding, Marketing, ete. Plus Bulle- 
cents. American Rabbit Association, 95 Arba 
Building, Pittsburgh, 

EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rabbit Wool 
for us. Information 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 13, Montana. 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits on $500 month 
plan. Plenty markets. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

EXTRA MONEY, raising Angora, New Zealand Rab- 
bits. Write Martin’s Rabbitry. Morganfield, Kentucky. 





Crusad- 





Earl Kidd, Altus, 





Kenny’s Kennels, St. John, 


























HMEAVY PEKIN, Muscovy, 
Chinese Goslings, Guineas. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
DUCKS—GEESE 


Rouen Ducklings, Emden, 
Free literature. Blyler Hatch- 








ery, Valley View, Pa. 
GUINEAS 
ROYAL PURPLE BABY GUINEAS—25 for $8.00 
Check. Delivered. Charles Smith, 117 Watson Circle, 
Atlanta 17, Ga. 
PURPLE, LAVENDER, WHITE, BLUE Eggs, 20c 
each; Breeders. Kingwood, Rt. 4, Tallahassee, Fla. 





PEAFOWLS 


PEAFOWLS. Robert Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 





tal 


RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. 


Great Central System, 


PHEASANTS 

Little capi- 
Free details. 
Kansas. 


and space can make you independent. 
Columbus 10, 





QUAIL 


_ SEVEN TO NINE OUNCE Breeder Quail and Hatch- 
ing 
Farm, 


Stone Mountain 
Georgi a. 


Eggs ready for delivery. 
Box J, Stone Mountain, 


Quail 








] be 





LIVESTOCK 





Dd 


BIG MONEY RAISING 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. 
information. 


$17.50. 


MONEY IN WORMS 

Fishworms and Crickets. 
Free 
Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4. 00 
er 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 
Medium size, 3,000, $5.95; 10,000, $16.95. 
CARTER WORM ACRES, Plains, Georgia 











cole 


pou 


$1. 


alkalis and acids. 


Hutehinson Rope Co. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


HALTERS—Polyethylene Braided Rope Halters in fast 


Yellow, white and black. Water repelant, resist 
Approximate breaking strength 2,400 
nds. Will fit any size animal, large or small. Price 
50. Postage Paid. Write for Free Brochure on Ropes. 
, Box 47, Carrollton, Ga. 


rs. 





N 


less 


keep your livestock healthier. 


IR. FARMER, National minerals plus vitamins will 
Gain more pounds with 
Book on Minerals. Na- 


feed. Order direct Free 








Take a 


“Janet? This is Freddy. 
peek out your front window.” 














SHEEP 


CHEVIOTS—Thrifty, hardy, easy lambing, excellent 
producers. Cheviot rams_ sire superior market lambs. 
Literature, list of breeders ree. American Cheviot 
Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill 9, Pa. 
2 REGISTERED H: ee SHIRE 





Rams—2 years old. 
S. A. White, Mebane, 





yon 


|  —s CATTLE 


WISCONSIN’S CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey heifer 








ealves. From high productive sires and dams. Prices 
reasonable when quality is considered. H. L. Clapp, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, Guernsey or Swiss Calves to 
Springers from Wisconsins High Production Herds. 
Write for Free price list. Otto Vanderburg, North 
Prairie, Wisconsin. 





CHOICE WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey Cows, 








tional Hog Medicine Company, Box 1634, Raleigh, North Heifers, and Calves. Calfhood vaccinated. Delivered on 
Carolina. approval. James E. Welch, Route 4, Mukwonago, Wis. 

FREE NASCO CATALOG, World’s largest listing of 90 YEARLING FEEDER STEERS, 60 twos, 65 grade 
livestock, artificial breeding, fair and show supplies, and Angus cows, 65 calves. Cows rebred. 2 purebred bulls. 
cattle markers. Write Nasco, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 





DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, 
brassplated chain for horns or neck. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


solid brass tag and 
Write for free cata- 





lion 
Cha 


son, 


to be at 
paloosa sale by nation’s largest Appaloosa breeder. 


log. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 
HORSES 
APPALOOSA HORSE LOVERS! Mark your calendar 


Atkinson, Nebr., June 16 for another great Ap- 
Stal- 
Geldings. All ages. 


Appaloosa Ranch, Atkin- 


8s, Mares, Mares 
rley W. Peterson’s 
Nebraska. 


with colts, 
Lazy F 





Sim 


Pleasant Hill, 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. 


Free. No obligation. 
ply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 36, 
Ohio. 





Scar 


TRAIN HORSES by Circus Methods. 
booklets. 


Write for free 
American Horse Training Institute, Dept. 53, 
mmon, Kansas 





mag: 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 


PRODUCE HEALTHFUL MILK—Add to your income 
with dairy goats. 


Booklet and 6-month trial to monthly 


azine $1. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia F-20, Mis- 


souri. 





New 


CHINCHILLAS 


AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chinchillas, Rabbits, 
Minks or Cavies. 


Free information. Keeney Brothers, 


Freedom, Pa. 








All subscriptions stop when out. 


Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. 
livestock, 
land. 


It may be seeds, 
poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 


Try an ad in our next issue. 


ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls—Large, 
heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breeding. Advanced reg- 
ister records. Folder with data on request. James B. 
Lingle, Manager (Telephone: TAylor 7-2041). Wye 
Plantation, Queenstown, Maryland. 


BROWN SWISS 


REGISTERED SWISS BULLS — Yearlings down. 
Cows, large records. Bred Heifers. Alfalfa Knoll Farms, 
Carlock, Illinois. 








GUERNSEYS 


WAUKESHA COUNTY can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred. 








Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. Waukesha 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
HEREFORD 
HEREFORD BULLS, Clean Pedigree, Production 
Tested. Weidner Hereford Farms, 2 miles south of Je- 

romesville, Ohio on State Route 89, Phone 8-5710. 
HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEINS—Foundation and commercial, registered, 


also top quality grades. Several choice listings of spring- 
ing heifers and young cows. Fieldman Service. Fox River 
Valley Holstein bs he Association. Write, wire or call 
for information. J. Stanchfield, Fieldman, 30 Cham- 
pion Ave., Fond b Lac, Wise. Phone WAlnut 25264. 


HOLSTEINS — 1,100 pounds to 1,300 pounds. First 
and second calf, vaccinated, T.B. and Bang’s tested. 
Large selection of choice springers and fresh cows. Will 
sell with production and sound udder guarantee. One or 
trailer load lots. Leon Powers, 505 Saluda Avenue, 
Columbia, 8S. C. Phones: AL 3-6978; AL 2-9775. 





oe of Rin Tin Tin. Lookout Kennels, Jacksonville, ripen secon 7 egeaneaeeroen =e. 
Texas, Phone 8714. 
NEWEST BREED Registered Stoc kdogs. Trail, Bay, - : SWINE 
Drive. Stodghill’s Ranch, Quinlan, Texa : 
fer a aan Sednine, Coane: Collies, Shepherds, 

at Terriers. Pete Motley, Wadley, BERKSHIRE 
STEPSAVERS—English Shepherds, Registered. ‘‘The - . 


REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


REGISTERED ps. Morrison 

















LEAN MEAT Berkshires. 





Myers, Brookneal, Virginia. 
DUROCS 
DUROC BOARS AND GILTS. Clarence Chappell, 


Belvidere, N. ¢ 


ENGLISH LARGE BLACKS 


ENGLISH LARGE BLACKS are 
the world to produce first cross litters. Pigs grow faster, 
live better, go to market earlier. Many of our customers 
report pigs marketed at 131 to 145 days, weighing 190 to 
195 pounds. Also available Blue Spotted Hybrids, Land- 
race. Free catalogue and photos. Tweddle Farms, Dept. 
G., Fergus, Ontario, Canada. 


ESSEX 
ESSEX PIGS—J. 





the best mothers in 








REGISTERED Sherman Autry, 
N.C. 


Autryville, 





GUINEA HOGS 


BLACK Guinea nage 
Griffin, 


LITTLE BONE 
Carson’s Guinea Hog Farm, 


HAMPSHIRES 


PINE ACRES HAMPSHIRE Farm is now offering for 
sale light service boars and weaned boars and gilts from 
PR litters to be cut for certification. Certified mating 
pigs. Contact Charles G. Lewis, ilo 1, Shannon, 

. €., Phone Red Springs 7: 74 50 or 87 


HAMPSHIRES—Meat type boars and gilts sired by 
certified meat type sires with prouuction, feed conversion, 
and slaughter records available. Cedar Point Farms, 
Box 718, Easton, Maryland. 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS, Open Gilts. Meat Type. Vae- 
cinated Bangs, Lepto free herd. Both Registered and 
Commere ial. Almar Farms, Guthrie, Ky., Phone IVanhoe 
3-2414. 

CERTIFIED HAMPSHIRE HOGS—Hinds 
Willow Springs, Mo., Phone 2F13. 

FREE PIG FACTS, Tops in Hampshires. 
Lutz, Middletown, Maryland. 


LANDRACE 


REGISTERED LANDRACE BOARS 
aware Ehmann, Long Valley, New Jersey, 
6-333¢ 

SEGINTEEES LANDRACE 
Madison, Route 6, Statesville, 


Will ship. 

















Farms, 





Charles 





Gilts, all ages. 
Tel. UPton 








peo) § ele v. L. 
Pt Vy 2-2064. 




















REGISTERED L oles E Hogs. Sokal “Adams, 

Route Angier, 
POLAND-CHINAS 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINA Pigs and young 
breeding stock sired by Certified Meat Boars. Jack Hub- 
bard, Windway Farm, Route 4, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 

REGISTERED SOWS, Boars, Gilts. Also Feeder 
Shoats. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 8 Weeks Old Pigs, 


Service Boars, Bred Gilts. More lean meat type, large 
herd. All ages. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 


TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTHS — The real 
stay with and make more money. 
sale calendar. Tamworth Swine Association, 
Indiana 





lean meat breed you can 
Free information and 
Hagerstown, 





MORE PROFIT raising meat-type Tamworths. Free 
information. Texas Tamworth Association, Route 2, Box 
266, Buna, Texas. 











“Certified Mat- 
Winston-Salem, 


OUTSTANDING TAMWORTH PIGS. 
ings. Hunter Farm, 5470 Cherry St., 
North Carolina. 


WESSEX SADDLEBACK 


WESSEX SADDLEBACK SWINE—1007% 
Roy J. Schlabach, Route 2, Fredericksburg, 





ownership. 
Ohio. 





| MACHINERY and PARTS 


AND SHREDDERS. Cheaper 
than you ever dreamed possible! Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for free literature. Corsicana Grader 
and Machine Co., Box 1017-R, Corsicana, Texas. 

ALL NEW DESIGN 4 H.P. Garden Rotary Tiller and 
Tractor Combined. Introductory Offer $99.00. Save % by 
ordering now. Universal Mfg., 324 West 10th St., Indian- 
apolis 2, Ind. 

SORGHUM EQUIPMENT — Evaporators, Furnaces, 
Crushers, Smoke Pipes, Skimmers. Free Literature. 
Paintsville Heating & Roofing Company, Paintsville, 
Kentucky. 

ELECTRIC WELDERS — New, heavy-duty, 180 amp. 
Free Trial. Dealerships open. 20 year warranty. 8159 
South Pleasant, Department Aq., Minneapol 20, Minn. 

ACETYLENE Welding Outfits — Arcwelders. ~ Dealer- 





ROTARY CUTTERS 























ship open. Eagle Welding, Dept. 65, 5085 Broadway, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 

SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders—Vaughn 
Manufacturing, Waseca, Minnesota. 

FREE POWER TOOL CATALOG. Roberson, 14-N 
Brooks Drive, Austell, Georgia 





TURBINE WATER WHEE LS. 
chine Works, Rome, Georgia. 


Of INTEREST to WOMEN. 


Free 


Davis Foundry & Ma- 











BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
literature. Carter Crickets, Plains, Ga. 





Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 





when you order from our advertisers. 





QUILTING? REMNANTS? Samples. Rainbow, Estill 


Springs 7, Tenn 


June 1960 97 


























CLASSIFIED ADS 


Oe 


(Continued from preceding £ page) 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
CAKE DECORATING SUPPLIES 


Now! For home bakers—cake ornaments, colonnades, 
novelties, artificial flowers, tubes, instruction meth- 
ods. Big savings; Send for Free Exciting Catalog. 
Del Rey Guild, 427 Guild Bldg., Venice, Calif. 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quarter 
for catalog. Free sample kit and full color page floral 
arrangements. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. PF, P. O. Box 
8607, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 

BRAIDED RUG SU PPLIES, Especially prepared for 
braiding, weaving. Lowest prices. Variety of colors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free samples. edt a 
Wool Products Co., Benton Harbor 4, Michig 

$50.00 EASY FOR CHURCHES, Clubs, O , Selling 
Gran-Ma’s Pride Black Pepper at $1.00 can. 100% profit. 
No investment. Verne Collier, Dept. P-26, 900 North 
19th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 

FANCY COTTON GINGHAM, Chambray and Broad- 
cloth. Designer’s fabrics. Mail direct. Samples on re- 
quest. Only 79¢ per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, 
South Carolina. 

PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS—Square Pints, 
$9.75; Quarts, $15.40 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 
25c. Oxboro, Box 7031-E, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 

FREE TRIAL JAR—New Beauty Discovery for Dry 
Skin! Works wonders! Send 25c for mailing. Beauty, 
Box 285P?F, Arlington, New Jersey. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL — Crepepaper, 
Leaves, Woodfibre, Vinyl Flowers. Free list. Dali, 
6035M-Cermak, Cicero, Illinois. 

LEARN EXPERT Cake “Gene a Candy Making. 
Free Details to housewives! Candy & Cake, Dept. 687, 
Fallbrook, California 

WORLD'S LONGEST lasting Perfume! Generous 
sample 25c. Perfume, Box 285PF, Arlington, New Jersey. 



































PHOTO FINISHING 


WE MAKE 2 EACH JUMBO on an 8 exposure roll 
for 65c, or 2 each on a 12 exposure roll 90c. Jumbo re- 
ogy 4c each. Your photo copied and 20 matt bills for 
$1.00; or 4 5x7 for $1.00, with "this ad. Summers Studio, 
U sheceiiie, Mo. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED Water Weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing gear, with R-H Weed Rhap-20, 
Granular 2,4-D. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 





FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 pictures 50c. Roll and 
12 pictures 65c. Free mailing bags. Send money, save 

fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

QUALITY, REAL QUALITY Jumbo prints. Sparkling 
silver-tone, border dated. Fine roll film developing. One 
order will convince you. 8- -exposure roll 40c, 12-exposure 
roll 65c. Deluxe Film Service, Box 1268-G, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

ONE DAY PHOTO SERVICE—Roll 8 exposures 40c. 
Roll of 12, 55c. Reprints, 5c each. High quality, gf a rk 
size, deckle edge pictures in attractive albums ee 
mailers. Sheffield Photo Service, Box C, Sheffield, iin 

BEAUTIFUL PROFESSIONAL Portraits from_one 
photo or negative (returned). Twenty wallets $1.00. Four 
5x78 $1.00. Two 8x10s oilcolored $1.00. All 26 portraits 
only $2.49. Portraitco, PF780, Sweetwater, Texas. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Roll developed, 8 Jumbo 
prints 25c; 12—35c, Limit one roll. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tops Photo Service, Box 191K, Lyons, New York. 

TRY JET, YOU’LL BE GLAD! 8 exposures developed, 
printed jumbo, 45c; 12 exposures, 60c; reprints, 5c. Six 
hour service. Jet Photos, Box 119U, Dubuque, Iowa. 

8x10 ENLARGEMENT, 65c; Two, $1.00. Twenty Five 
Wallets, $1.00. From one photo or negative (returned). 
Hammond Photo, Box 1103, Hutchinson 8, Kansa 

25 WALLET PHOTOS—$1.00. Size 2% x 3} igaovale 
vet finish from your photograph, snapshot or negative. 
Owl Photo Co., Dept. 7W, Weatherford, Okla. 

FAST SERVICE—8 Jumbo Prints (roll or negatives), 
35c; 12—50c. Beautifully colored 8x10 enlargement, 
$1.00. Dick’s Photo, Louisville 12, Ky. 

SPECIAL OFFER with this ad—/ ay black and white 
roll finished, 50c; Kodacolor, $2.75. Write for free 
mailers. Ace Photo, Florence, 8S. C. 

EXCEPTIONAL VALUE—Thirty Portrait Gift Wal- 
lets from one Photo or Negative, $1.20, this Ad. Square 
Deal Wallets, Hutchinson, Kansas. 



































SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

SAMPLE OFFER—Amazing household necessity. Tre- 
mendous moneymaker. Filtex, Newton 4, New Jersey. 


DRESS DESIGN 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others— 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basic training. Sound ‘‘learn-by-doing’’ 
method.” Free booklet. National School of Dress De- 
sign, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2725, Chicago, 14. 

















NEW LOW PRICE LIST 


Roll Film Developed — All Prints Jumbo Size 
Fade Proofed — Enamel Finish 
Beautiful Deckled Edge 
Printed by New Electronic Process 
Film Developed Fine Grain— 

Free Coupon with each order. 
GUARANTEED 
8 Exposure Roll—40c 12 Exposure Roll—50c 
Reprints—4c 
(Super-Special — 100 Reprints — 3c each) 
Orders Returned Same Day Received 
FREE MAILERS ON REQUEST 
(This ad is worth 10c if mailed 
with order within 30 days.) 


CAPITOL PHOTO COMPANY 
Box 2688 Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE ROLL FILM!—(From 127, 620 and 120 only) 
Send us your black and white rolls for processing and 
we will return a guaranteed roll of camera film for every 
roll sent. 8-exposure rolls, 69c per roll; 12-exposure 
rolls, 89c roll; 16-exposure rolls, 99¢c roll. Reprints, 
6c each; 25 or more, 4c each. Enclose this ad and 15c 
each order for handling and postage. Dept. No. PF-16, 
The Scout, Mail Order Finishers, Athens, Tenn. 








CAR OWNERS: Now you can protect your car finish, 
keep it waxed, glossy, and smooth by using ‘‘Ezee-Gloss”’ 


carwash, new and different. Made with carnauba wax, 
positively waxes as it washes. Order today from manu- 
facturer. Plastic bottle with eight washes, $1.50 post- 
paid or C.O.D. plus charges. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Crystal Products, 802 Water, Owosso 3, 
Michigan. 

SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleaner. 
Forget digging, pumping, moving Monthly Peptank 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mass, 
eliminates odors. Harmless to plumbing and fields. Guar- 
anteed! Year’s supply $4.95 , Deatnalé. American Chemi- 
cal Products vm gad Dept. C-6, 532 North 18th St., 
Richmond, Virgin 

THE TEN C COMMANDMENTS —Eiched by world re- 
nowned artist on parchment paper 19x24 inches. Suitable 
for framing. Ideal for home, church, club or lodge, $2.00. 
Money back guarantee. Send check, money order, or 
stamps to Etchings, Box 7051, Memphis, Tennessee. 

GUARANTEED TOILET and Septic Tank Cleaner. 
Deodorizes in 48 hours. Reduces the mass. No longer 
necessary to dip. Cheap to use. Money back guarantee. 
Free folder. Septisan Co., Carmel, Ind. 

SIGNS — METAL-CLOTH — No Trespassing, Etc. 
Various worded Farm Signs. Reflective Mail Box letters. 
Send 10c for sample. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, N. 
Dept. E. 

““MAKE YOUR OWN WILL’’—Easy and Simple. Do- 
It-Yourself Will Forms, $1.00 postpaid. Free Legal In- 
structions. Murphys, Box 4, Richland, Washington. 

RUBBER STAMPS—Your name and address in beau- 
tiful script. Plastic case, self-inking, $1.00 prepaid. 
Onslow Print Shop, Box 98, Swansboro, N. C. 

FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY — Seclusion sanitarium 
for unwed girls. w rates. Ete d teed 4911 East 
27th, Kansas City, Missouri. WA 3-3577. 

UNDETECTABLE HAIRPIECES tor men and women. 
For Free booklet write George Robinson Hair Creations, 
256 South Broad Street, Mobile, Alabama. 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS — ig ee 
Printing Machines, $25.00 up. Dixie Graph, King, N. C. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 



































NEW-—Embossed Snapshots—NEW 


Now yous can get all your black and white 
snapshots beautifully embossed in the new 
oversized jumbo prints. 

Introductory offer: 8 exposure roll developed 
and 16 oversized embossed prints 60c. 12 
exposure roll developed and 24 oversized 
jumbo prints 75c. 

Special enlarging certificates and low color 
prices included with each order. 


OWL PHOTO Co. 
Dept. 7B Weatherford, Okla. 
FAST 24 HOUR SERVICE—Jumbo Prints. Kodacol 





CIGARETTES—Make 20 plain or filtertip bred 9c. 
Facts free. Moberly, Box 817, Owensboro, Kentuc'! 

HEARING AID BATTERIES at wholesale srine List 
sent free. Tomco, Box 822, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on Credit. Your 
own boss. 1,396 Dealers sold $5,000 to $25,000 in 1959. 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home neces- 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. F-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to make good money 
spare time. Show my famous home needs, cosmetics to 
friends, neighbors for big weekly profits. Full-sized 
Samples, $4.35 value. Send for Free Trial. Blair, Dept. 
27DL1, Lynchburg, Va. 














8 exposure rolls, $2.50; 12 exposures, $3.50; Reprints, 
25c each. Black and White 8 exposure rolls, 40¢e; 12 ex- 
posures, 60c; 20 exposures, 90c; Reprints, 5c each. 83MM 
Movie or 35 MM 20 exposure ‘Kodachrome, $1.20. Free 
Mailers. Dixie Photo, Amite, La. 


KODACOLOR 


12 Exposure Roll Developed and Printed... 
plus a FRESH Roll of Film, $4.60. YOU SAVE 
$1.49. Equally low prices on all other color 
and black and white developing. Send for 
FREE price lists and mailers. 


ACME PHOTO LAB 
Box 6025-F Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT—Send 35c with 8 expo- 
sure roll. 50c with 12 exposure. 4 8x10, $1.00. Smith, 
Box 511-1, Marshall, Texas 

KODACOLOR REPRINTS, 15e; Kodachrome reprints 
from slides, 25c. With this ad only. L. Skrudland, 7000 
W. Belmont, Chicago 34. 

ROLL DEVELOPED—8_ beautiful enlarged prints, 
9c; 12—59c. Reprints, 5c. Willard’s, Box 2553B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREE PHOTO Novelty mirror or button with roll. 12 
jumbo prints 40c. Eedy, 5533D Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo prints, 50c; 
12, 60c; 16, 75c; 24, 90c. Davenport Finishers, Daven- 
port, Towa. 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8 x 10 from negative or 
photo, $1.00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 849, Chicago. 

ENLARGEMENTS, 8x10, $1.00; 3 5x7, $1.00. Nega- 
tives cnly. Jim’s Photo, Box 3019, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ENLARGING, Oil Coloring, Printing, Copying. Write 
for prices. McGauley, Box 324 McRae, Ga. 
































NEGATIVES REPRINTED 3c: 10, 30c; 33, 99c. Link 
Photos, High Point, North Carolina. 
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MAKE $10-$100 A DAY! Sell New A Year Light 
Bulbs. Guaranteed. Send for sample 6 Pak $1.98, sells 
for $4.69. Free details. — 366 Fifth Avenue, 
Dept. 06PFC, New York C 


KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog fennel 
with R-H = eed reel Low cost. Will not injure grass, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information write 
Reasor- Hill Corporation, Box 36-P, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Brush 
Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; not poisonous. 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
HAVE TWO INCOMES! 


OWN A COIN-METERED 
LICENSED, UNATTENDED 
WESTINGHOUSE 
LAUNDROMAT® 
LAUNDRY STORE 


and net an EXTRA 
$5,000-$10,000 a year 








This is just the ticket for farmers and ranchers. 
You can easily operate a Westinghouse Laundromat® 
Store in your spare time without any of the usual 
headaches of a second business in town. Operate 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week—without help! Because 
equipment is coin-metered, no attendants are neces- 
sary and little personal attention is required. You 
don’t even need experience. We give you training, 
advice and continuing help. We even finance your 
equipment up to 90%. We have assisted in establish- 
ing over 10,000 successful laundry stores which serve 
farm, ranch and town families — hundreds in com- 
munities with populations under 1,000, This is your 
opportunity to have a second business and a second 
income with minimum investment. Take up the sea- 
sonal slack in your farm income while you forget 
weather worries and market prices. Write or call us 
today for details on this profitable, fascinating new 


business. Offices in principal cities. 
ALD, INC., Dept. E. 
7045 N., Western Avenue 
ROgers Park 1-6500 
CHICAGO 45 ILLINOIS 





LOW INVESTMENT — High Returns in Success- 
proven ‘‘Second Business!’’ Coin-operated, self-service 
Launderamas featuring Dubl-Loader washers — best 
equipment at lowest financing terms—as low as 10% 
down,, balance at 6% over 3 years. No franchise fees. 
Launderamas require little time, don’t interfere with 
present business or profession, are self-amortizing, con- 
ducive to chain operation. Launderamas have long history 
of customer satisfaction. Patrons save 40% to 60% on 
laundry costs. Our national organization will assist and 
guide you in this proven industry. vei Zeolux Corp., 
261 Madison Avenue, Dept. PF, New York 16, New York. 
In Canada: Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario. 

FREE SAMPLE OF THE Secret Key that has made 
Millions in Mail Order! Free details reveal biggest 
profit-making Home-Import Mail Order Opportunity ever 
Offered! Mail Order aye ge a B226C, 1521 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 61, 

MAKE MONEY SPARE ith or full time. I’ll send 
you valuable kit of full-size famous Blair home products 
for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy or- 
ders. Make Big Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27DL2, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

SNAKES ARE WORTH up to $25 each; Lizards, $8; 
Turtles, $25; Toads and Frogs, $1.75. We buy all kinds, 
sizes. Full details and Collectors Brochure, 25c. Bio- 
logical Exchange, 7921-D Santa Maria, El Paso, Texas. 

INVISIBLE REWEAVING: $5 in one hour possible 
reweaving burns, tears, moth-holes. Spare-full time. Free 
details. Skil-Weave, Dept. WC-596, 335 W. Madison, 
Chicago 6 

















CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


FREE—“‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ Leathercraft Catalog. Tandy 
Leather Company, Box 791-034, Fort Worth, Texas. 


EARTHWORMS 


MONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
er 1,000, postpaid, with raceeae instructions, 5,000, 
17.50. Medium size, 3,000, $5.95; 10,000, $16. 95. 
CARTER BAIT RANCH, Plains, Georgia. 








MONUMENTS— Genuine ny and granite. Agents 
wanted for local communities. No experience necessary. 
Guarantee Monument Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlanta 
13, Georgia. 

$2.50 PER HOUR or more for part or full time route 
work. Large repeat orders. fan or woman. Write 
MeNess Co., Freeport 11D, Ill. 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921. 
G.I. Training approved. 








600 MILLION HEART OF GEORGIA Quality Red 
Wigglers ready for shipment. We ship year round, guar- 
anteeing count and live delivery. Shipping capacity 
500,000 daily. Write. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Eatonton, 
Georgia, Phone 3401. 

LARGE RED WIGGLERS—Hand picked for fishing 
or stocking beds. 1,000, $4.00; 5,000, $18.00. Prompt 
service. Whitie’s Worm Ranch, Route 7, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Telephone 3-3875. 

AMERICA’S FINEST Blue Worms—100, $3.00; Af- 
rican, 100, $2.00; Ox, 100, $2.00; Red, 300, $2.00, de- 
livered. Request sad prices. Nunna Rock Worm 
Ranch, Ridgeland, 











AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. ‘Term soon. 
Veteran approved. Free catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! Missouri 
Auction School, Box 9252C2, Kansas City, Missouri. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Free cata- 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iow 

LEARN_AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


NEW CROP SOUTHERN Table Boney, 30 pounds 
comb honey $7.50; Strained $6.50. F.0.B. Jesup. Write 
for free price list. York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 

TABLE HONEY Strained—Case 12-2% pound Jars, 
$6.25; One 60 pound Can, $9.75. F.O0.B. Georgia Bee & 
Honey Apiaries, Hortense, Georgia. 

















NIGHTCRAWLER REDWORM raising easy, profit- 
able. New soilless method. Write Charlie Morgan, Box 
116-H, Bushnell, Florida. 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER—‘‘How To Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-29, 
Cedar Hill, Texas 

AFRICAN NIGHTCRAWLERS—100—$2. 00, 500— 
$7.00 (Dealers “ Quoted) Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 

LANCASTER’S CRICKET Farm. Wholesale. Route 2, 

Box 114B, Kinston, N. C., Dial JA 3-5746. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WANTED: Artificial Breeding Technicians. Top con- 
ception, frozen semen, moderate prices and advantages. 
Write Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin for details. 

















BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at lowest prices You nam 
it—we find it. First service. No obligations. seppenenene 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, if. 

ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST —Wondertal 
ay Boo Megiddo Mission, Dept. 10, Rochester 19, 

vew York. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


TEAR OUT THIS AD, and mail with name, address, 
for big box of home needs and cosmetics for Free Trial, 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name, Blair, Dept. 27DL3, Lynchburg, Va 

Old refrigerators and ice boxes are death traps for 
children. Take off the doors when box is abandoned. 














HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


FREE! WOMEN ONLY! Be a Beauty Advisor, No 
experience needed. Make 60% profit on famous National 
advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. op emonstrate to fri ly 
and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time~ 
$25.00 a day full time. Doubled. earnings later through 
others working for you. Free! No charge, now or gy, 
for actual usable samples send names on postcard to me 
Harry Taylor, President. Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept 4 
1306W, Glendale, Calif. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTORS! Why be broke? Turn your invent 
into cash. If saleable, we can sell it. Write Univers 
Inventions, Box 298, Marion, Ohio. al 


MONUMENTS 


GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE Tombstones, $19, 50 
up, including lettering and footstone. Freight paiq. Fre 
catalog. Allstates Monument Co., Station F-13, Atlant, 
6, Georgia. 4 



















































































































MUSHROOMS 


DRIED MUSHROOMS $4.00 pound for large yy. 
ning Company. Receiving warehouse in United States, 
Growers wanted on Contract, everything supplied, Mush. 
room Salt Co., No. 651 Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 


PAINT 


PAINT, FACTORY PRICES—$5.95 retailer, $2.95 
gallon. Free samples. Snow White, P. O. Toledo 3 . Ohig 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel yp. 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduaty 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean Veterans 
For free information write Dept. No. 236, Nashrij), 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


EARN TO $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse, Len 
quickly at home. No high school necessary; no age 
limit. Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Grad. 
uate School of Nursing, Room 25E60, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 


COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
time with 63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes, 
bd tye Information booklet free. American Scho, 
Dept. XA52, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois, 

A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA is the key to your sy. 
ess! Complete High School at home. Licensed teachers. 
Diploma awarded. Approved materials furnished. South. 
ern States Academy, Station E-11, Atlanta, Ga. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


STOP FEEDING SPARROWS. Make your own tra 
and catch thousands. Free particulars. Roy Vail, L 
Grange 57, Indiana. 























STAMPS 


TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAINS! Israel, Iceland, 
Vatican Assortment, plus exotic triangle set. Also faby- 
lous British Colonial Accumulation. Plus large stamp 
book. All four offers free. Send 10c to cover postage, 
Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada, 


200 DIFFERENT U. 8S. Stamps, $1.00. Approvals 
included. Shelron, Box 907-E, New York 8, N. Y. 
TOBACCO 


CIGARETTE, PIPE (ready mixed) smoking or red- 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds, $3, postpaid. Thousands satisfied 
customers; pipe free. Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tenn. 


POSTPAID: Guaranteed, Mellow Red Leaf Chewing, 
Air or Fire Cured, 5 lbs. $3.00. Ready Ground Smoking, 
6 lbs., Pipe Free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


POSTPAID, MELLOW YELLOW Air or Dark Fire 
Cured Chewing, Smoking, 5 pounds, $3.00. Guaranteed. 
William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


POSTPAID—Golden eo Mild Grade A_Pipe or 
Cigarette Tobacco. Free Pipe, 6 lbs. $3.00. Tennessee 
Farmers Union, Dresden, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay $10,000.00 for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (not Buffalo). I pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 5c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
Box 750 L, Costa-Mesa, California. 


OLD AND NEW . wy WANTED. 1909 S Penns, 
$3.00; 1909 S V. D. $20.00; 1914 D, $11.50; 1931 8, 
$3.25; 1916 D Dime, % .00 and up; 192 21 D, $1.00; 1908 
O Silver Dollar, $12.00; Gold Money 2 for 1, | Trexlers 
Nursery, Seaford, Virginia. 


GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, discarded jewelry, 
watches, spectacles, gold teeth, coins. Highest prices 
paid immediately. Information Free. Wilmot’s, bepaled 
Bridge, Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 


HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD—Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. Free 
Information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, Chi- 
cago 2 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Top pay for book, TY. 
and short story scripts. Palmer, Brooks, & Steele, 3230 
Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE 


BOOTS: Hand Made Western Styles. Order by mail. 
Free catalog. Austin Boot Co., Box 5303-E, El Pas, 
Texas. 

HAND MADE WESTERN BOOTS. New Free Catt- 
log. Ysleta Boots, Box 815P, Ysleta Station, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


STOPS ITCH— RELIEVES PAIN 


For the first time science has founds 
new healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
relieve pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relie’- 
ing pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) 
took place. 

Most amazing of all — results wer 
thorough that sufferers made astonisi 
ing statements like “Piles have cé 
to be a problem!” 

The me is a new healing subeter 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of @ world 
famous research institute. : , 

This substance is now available 1 
suppository or ointment form under 
name Preparation H®. Ask for it — 
drug counters — money back guaran® 
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Keep Dust Out of Engines 


DusT carries grit that causes ab- 
rasive wear on working parts of 
tractor, truck, or stationary en- 
gines. It costs a lot less to keep 
dirt out than to repair the damage 
it does. Four common ways dust 
gets into an engine and how to 
reduce it are as follows: 

1. Dust will get into the mani- 
fold through worn choke shaft 
bearings. When overhauling en- 
gines, check these bearings for 
leaks and tighten or replace worn 


ones. 
9, Leaky intake manifold and 


carburetor gaskets let in dust that 
can cause fast wear of cylinders 
and crankcase bearings. Replace 
gaskets if they leak. 

8. The carburetor air filter may 
get clogged up and fail to screen 
dust out of air intake. Frequent 
cleaning should keep it effective. 
Wash and clean breather pipe fil- 
ter occasionally. 

4, Oil filters may fail to screen 
out gritty material from the oiling 
system if they get filled up with 
dirt. Clean or change them before 
they lose their filtering value. 


Watch for Invading Insects 


THE world’s worst grain storage 
insect almost got off a boat at 
Wilmington, N. C., recently. 
Sharp eyes of an alert federal in- 
spector found some of the dread- 
ed “Khapra” beetles in a shipment 
of nuts from India. The nuts were 
to have been unloaded at Wil- 
mington and shipped to a tannery 
in Kentucky. Khapra beetles were 
also recently spotted on a ship 
docking at Cleveland, Ohio. It 
had sailed from foreign ports 
through the new St. Lawrence 


Waterway. This beetle has al- 
ready showed up in the United 
States in Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico. 

Most harmful insects are 
stopped by our inspection service. 
They are spotted somewhere ev- 
ery day. Even so, some may es- 
cape and find their way to farm 
crops. So you are urged to keep 
a sharp eye out for insects. If you 
find one you do not recognize, 
take it to your county agent to 
identify. 


Give Rat Poisons Time 


MANY rat and mouse poisons 
used to protect stored grain do 
not give quick results. But that 
doesn’t mean they’re no good. 
Known as anticoagulants, they 
prevent clotting of blood, and 
must have time to act. 

Slow action really is an advan- 


tage, say rodent-control experts. 
Rats are alarmed when poisons 
suddenly kill off part of their pop- 
ulation. They begin feeding with 
caution. But with anticoagulants, 
rats eat unalarmed and because 
of this more rats consume the 
poison. 


Tree Farming Grows 


Last winter McCormick Coun- 
ty, §. C., landowners set out 2 
million pines. Acreage set was 
about equal to cotton acreage last 
year. They used 12 tractor drawn 
tree planters to hurry the pines in 
while soil moisture was good. So 
a good “live” of the trees is ex- 
pected. Youngfolks set out 23,000 


pines in their 4-H forestry proj- 
ects. 

Tree farming is growing by 
leaps and bounds in other coun- 
ties in South Carolina, North Car- 
olina, Virginia, and Maryland. 
And the demand for more lumber, 
pulpwood, and other forest prod- 
ucts grows even faster. 


Lessons To Live By 


By Lance Minor 


“The fire of God is fallen from 
heaven, and hath burned up the 
sheep. ...'—Job 1: 16. 

Misfortune often overtakes the 
armer, 

A thunderstorm was raging. A 

end was sitting in his truck in 

© pasture near a fence, while 
€rain was pouring. Several cat- 
© were under a tree nearby, and 
a ony fence ran a few feet from 
m. 


He said afterwards: “There was 


a crash of thunder, and the light- 
ning struck the fence and killed 
some of my cattle right in front 
of me. How glad I was that God 
in His goodness spared me. I 
could only say with Job, “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

Many who have sustained crush- 
ing losses have remained serene 
and unshaken by their faith in 
God. 
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$500 in Cash Prizes for Best Reports on... 


Old Times in the South — 1750-1890 


By CLARENCE POE, Senior Editor and Board Chairman 


Dr. Poe asks your family and community recollections and traditions 

for a book he may call “Southern Country Folks, 1750-1890—A Cavalcade 
of Indians... Pioneers... Masters... Slaves and Freedmen. .. Small 
Farmers ... Heroes and Heroines of War, Peace and Southern Rebuilding.” 


To All Men and Women Who Read The Progres- 
sive Farmer: 

Last year my fellow editors, Eugene Butler, Alex- 
ander Nunn, and Miss Sallie Hill, made notable con- 
tributions to a distinguished new book This Is the 
South. It is a vivid presentation of the South as it is 
today. And as such it has had a great influence all 
over America. 

Right now I am collecting material for a book 
which might not inappropriately be called This Was 
the South, but the fuller title appears in the blurb 
above. 

What I now wish to do is to ask every Progressive 
Farmer reader to do this: Please help me collect all 
the old recollections, traditions, letters, diaries, etc., 
which might help our younger people and the next 
generations to better understand the lives and ac- 
tivities of our Southern parents, grandparents, and 
great-grandparents in the years before 1890. 


There are several reasons why I wish both to 
do this and to do it quickly. In the first place, our 
older men and women who personally knew some- 
thing of those times—or who have vivid memories of 
what their own parents and kinsfolk told them—are 
fast dying off. Never a month passes but that some 
valuable recollection about the South of old days is 
forever lost. 

Another reason for action is that so many Amer- 
ican writers and historians have lived in other sec- 
tions—New England, North Atlantic States, the Mid- 
west, and West. Hence if we are to collect and pre- 
serve true and vivid pictures of the distinctive life 
and work of our Southern people in pioneer days, 
slavery days, Civil War and Reconstruction years, 
then our living Southerners themselves must act 
quickly—before it is too late. 


Another reason for wishing to publish this pro- 
posed book is that it deals with a world of yesterday 
which has been almost swept into oblivion in our 
new world of automobiles, jet planes, nuclear bombs, 
TV, radio, electrical living, and mechanized farm- 
ing. The world even of 1890 has now vanished al- 
most as completely as the Middle Ages. 

Take this illustration: Once when I was serving 
with Josephus Daniels on plans for a statue of An- 
drew Jackson, Mr. Daniels said to me, “We must put 
him on a horse. A hundred years from now most 
boys and girls will never have seen a horse!” 


So no matter whether or not we would have 
willed it, we have lived in one of the great transi- 
tion stages in the world’s history. Not only has the 
South had a part in this “Crossroads of Destiny,” but 
it has had a unique part. Here the institution of hu- 
man slavery survived after its disappearance almost 
everywhere else. Here was fought one of humanity’s 
decisive wars with courage unrivalled in any of the 
stories of “the glory that was Greece, and the gran- 
deur that was Rome!” Here, too, a defeated people 
(helpless victims of a Thaddeus Stevens hate after 
Lincoln died), faced a bleak future with almost 
everything gone but faith and courage—and even- 
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$500 CASH PRIZES FOR REPORTS 


To every reader I should like to say: I not 
only wish you to help me, but to make it in 
some degree worth your while to help me. 

I should like to have letters of 200 to 500 
words each, mailed to me on or before 
June 10, 1960. We will then give $500 in 
cash prizes as soon as all the letters can be 
studied as follows: 


For the most valuable letter......$100 
Next mest valuable letter.......... $50 

For the four next best letters....$25 each 
For the 10 next best letters........ $10 each 
For the 10 next best letters........ $5 each 
For the 50 next best letters........ $2 each 


To every other person from whom I quote 
I will send a copy of the book. In reporting 
any event, give exact dates as nearly as pos- 
sible. Address “Old Times Contest,” The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


tually pulled themselves up by their own bootstraps! 


Now I am asking all you Progressive Farmer 
readers to send me the material which will make 
vivid and unforgettable all the conditions under 
which our forefathers and their families lived, loved, 
labored, and triumphed. I beg you to search all your 
own memories and the traditions and recollections of 
your ancestors and kinsfolk and write them out for 
me. I am not doing this with any desire for personal 
profit, but to render a service. I wish I might include 
something—some one thing, if only a paragraph— 
from your county and every county in the South. 


31 MORE SUBJECTS FOR REPORTS 


We want true incidents, anecdotes, and stories 
of all the picturesque characters who have appeared 
on the stage of Southern history . . . reports of the life 
and work on the farms and in the homes any time 
from 1750 to 1890 . . . including remarkable men 
and women both on farms or serving as doctors, 
teachers, ministers, etc. Please be especially sure to 
send us any humorous incidents or stories that shed 
light on old times; also old songs and ballads. 

Along with heroes of war and struggle, we need 
to present the charm of the South’s less hurried days 
when to find enjoyment in life, kinship and friend- 
ship was more important than making money. 

I wonder if any of you can tell me about Indians 
and whites . . . free Negroes who owned slaves . . . 
witchcraft and “conjuring”... duels .. . yellow fever 
and other epidemics . . . spies . . . unusual courtship 
customs. You will find old folks, old diaries, old 
wills, old letters, and very old papers, especially 
good sources for the kind of material we want. 














In order to be more specific, 
list below 31 other subjects abou 
which we wish recollections, tg 
ditions, anecdotes, records, eto, 
Some entirely different subjay 
you think of might be equallyg ‘ 
citing. And you may write on mop. 
than one subject. But as a ruledy” 
not send more than one page (pre 
ferably typewritten) on each gu 
ject. And once again: be sure to put your name, 
address, and county on each sheet, and add your age 
and references. i 


PIONEER DAYS 

1. Hardships of settlers in crossing ocean from T 
Europe for America. 

2. How pioneer settlers lived and worked, 

8. Indians, friendly and unfriendly. 

4. Abundance of game, fish, deer, etc., for food 
and sport. 

5. Religious life in pioneer days. 


SOUTHERN LIFE, 1760-1860 


6. Plantation owners and small farmers, 

7. How slaves and free Negroes lived and were 
treated. 

8. How poorer white people lived. 

9. Education, schools, and schoolmasters. 

10. Plantation social and family life— 
women, young people, and children. 4 

11. Religion and church life before 1860—m 
vivals, camp meetings, church discipline, beliefs, é 

12. Sports, games, and _ recreations — visiti 
dancing, courtships, marriages. ; 

13. Duels—causes and consequences. 4 

14. Various opinions on slavery, its wrongs, dale 
gers, alleged benefits, ete. 


THE WAR OF SECESSION, 1861-65 

15. Notable examples of both secession and anth 
secession sentiment in your section. E 

i6. Heroic actions by individuals or groups. ~ 

17. How the women at home lived and work 

18. Life in prisons, Federal and Confederate. 

19. Any authentic reminiscences of Confederate 
leaders, Lee, Jackson, Davis, and others. 

20. Interesting tales of divided loyalties—cases 
in which counties, communities, or families sharply 
divided between Union and Confederate sympathies. 

21. Cases of destruction and disaster where com- ’ 
munities were overrun by soldiers, Blue or Gray. . 

22. The last days of the War—fear, demoraliza- 1 
tion, deserters, hardships, and other examples of i 
heroism to the end. 


PEACE AND REBUILDING, 1865-1890 

23. Conditions when soldiers returned home. 

24. How the slaves received and reacted to their 
new-found freedom. 

25. The reaction of men and women in other 
classes, former aristocrats, poorer white people, ete. 

26. The joy over war’s end, the heroic struggles 
to make a living. 

27. Typical farm conditions: one-crop system, 
Negroes, mules, white men, women and children. " 

28. The double curse of cheap cotton and crop 
lien usury. 

29. Early organizations of farmers, local farmers 
clubs, the Grange of the eighteen-seventies. 

30. Poor schools, health conditions, farming 
methods, soil care, and increasing tenancy. 

31. New hope brought by agricultural colleges 
and the Farmers’ Alliance. 
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..BIG, NEW MITE FIGHTER 


You knock out mites, aphids and leafworms . . . and other 
insects too . . . when you spray or dust with TRITHION miticide- 
insecticide. 

TRITHION has fast action against most mites that attack cotton, 
deciduous fruits, citrus, berries, melons and many vegetable and 
seed crops. It also has long lasting action . . . one or two applica- 
tions often give seasonal control of mites. At the same time, you 
get effective control of such insects as Mexican bean beetle, 
various “‘hoppers,’’ leaf miner, potato flea beetle, codling moth 
and many others. 

Because TRITHION is a combination miticide-insecticide and 
because it gives long-lasting control, it is economical to use. It’s 


Stauffer is one of America’s largest specialists in farm chemicals. Use Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED 
KILLERS, MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 


@® TRITHION IS Stauffer Chemical Company’s trade-mark (registered in principal cpuntries) 
for Q-O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phosphorodithioate, an insecticide-miticide. 





less hazardous to apply than many other organic phosphate in- 
secticides, and is compatible with most commonly used pesticides. 

Although highly effective against destructive pests, TRITHION 
is much less toxic to many beneficial insects, predators and bees. 

It will pay you to team up with TRITHION, the great new mite 
fighter. See how quickly and effectively it stops mites, aphids, 
scale and other insects. With TRITHION,. or any other farm 
chemical, carefully read and follow directions on the label. 

See your local dealer for full information or write to Stauffer 
Chemical Company, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
Tampa, Fla.; North Little Rock, Ark.; Houston, Lubbock or 
Weslaco, Texas; or Harvey, La. 
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Farmers’ Slice of the Marketing “Pie” 


About 40 years ago, George H. Stevenson, who 
conducted the National Corn Show in Columbia, 
S. C., made this prophetic observation, “The tend- 
ency of civilization is to make of the farmer a pro- 
ducer of raw material solely, with the manufacturing 
and distribution entirely in the hands of the highly 
organized, but not necessarily efficient, urban cen- 
ters. No industry or nation (or section, we might 
add) can long survive solely on a basis of production 
of raw materials, leaving in other hands the market- 
ing of the material in its raw state, as well as the 
manufacturing and final distribution to the ultimate 
consumer. It is the history of both nations and in- 
dustries following this course, that the producer of 
the raw materials becomes steadily poorer, while the 
distributor and manufacturer become richer and 
more powerful.” 

Farm products valued at more than $8 billion 
move from our Southern farms into marketing and 
processing channels each year. These firms (and 
their employees and stockholders) get $21 billion for 
processing, transporting, and marketing these prod- 
ucts. 

Or, here’s another way of showing how the pie 
is sliced: Out of each dollar spent by the consumer 
for food, the farmer gets 38 cents. Because of dif- 
ferences in marketing efficiency, amount of proc- 
essing involved, and who does the processing, the 
farmer’s share is greater on some items than others: 
poultry and eggs, 65 cents; meats, 52 cents; dairy 
products, 48 cents; fruits and vegetables, 29 cents; 
and grain products, 22 cents. Marketing firms carry 
out necessary and legitimate functions in our highly 
developed system of distribution—matched by none 


other anywhere in the world in making even the 
most perishable farm products available to consum- 
ers the year-round in every “nook and cranny” of our 
nation. But, in many cases, farmers could get a 
larger share of the consumer dollar by doing more 
of the jobs of assembling, grading, packing, pre- 
packing, storage, and even transporting and proc- 
essing. 

The South has made notable progress in recent 
years with increased efficiency in production, proc- 
essing, and marketing of livestock, dairy products, 
poultry, and eggs. The field is ripe now for improv- 
ing fruit and vegetable production and marketing 
efficiency. The “giants” of food marketing — the 
chains and affiliated supermarkets who handle 90% 
of retail food distribution—are anxious to do business 
with shipping-point assemblers (co-ops or individ- 
uals) who have volume and standardized quality al- 
ready graded and packaged. 

The South, historically, has been a producer for 
fresh market produce. Now, with consumers de- 
manding and buying more and more processed fruits 
and vegetables, we’re missing out on a large share of 
the potential market by failing to do more processing 
in the South. 

Twenty-nine cents of retail fruit and vegetable 
dollar is a mighty small cut—considering all the haz- 
ards of weather and pests faced by the grower. One 
way of getting a larger slice is for growers to go be- 
yond the “raw products” stage and perform more of 
the marketing jobs themselves. If you haven’t already 
done so, we suggest you go back and read Mr. Black- 
well’s series of five articles beginning in our Feb- 
ruary issue. 





The “Light” of Electricity 


Most people 35 and older, born and reared on farms, 
can well remember when their electric lights were 
first turned on. No longer did they have to carry 
lamps from one room to another or do early-morning 
feeding and chores by lantern light. 

Little did these individuals and thousands of oth- 
ers realize that 15 to 25 years later they would find: 
1) 12 to 15 electrical appliances in the average farm 
home; 2) an equal number of motor-driven, labor- 
saving devices in barns and shops. Today across 
the South electricity is pumping water, milking cows, 
grinding and moving feed, and furnishing power for 
shop tools. Farmers and their families are using elec- 
tricity to do a man-hour of labor at a cost of 1 cent 
or less. 

In the home, electricity has taken the drudgery 
out of washing. Housewives no longer have to keep 
roaring fires going in summer to heat irons for iron- 
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ing. Nor do they have to carry water from springs 
or wells. With electricity has come running water. 
Electricity has brought entertainment and news 
through radio and TV sets into farm homes. 

The electrification of rural areas opened up a new 
market for appliances. Smalltown and city mer- 
chants increased their income from sales to these 
new users of electricity. 

As thousands celebrate REA’s 25th anniversary 
(May), we salute their early leaders. It was they 
who strung lights across the South and ushered in a 
new era of rural living. Few have given so much to 
so many. 


Give Yourself a Vacation 


You’ve earned a vacation, whether you take it or not, 
“But I can’t leave,” you may say. 
We're not in the habit of making bets, but we'll 
make an exception this once and wager that there’s 


at least one man in hollering distance, if you yell 
loud enough, who’s having the same vacation dreams 
you are. Why not sound out a few? Then offer to 
take on his essential chores for a few days if he'l 
do the same for you. 

It’s true there’s no place quite so attractive as 
your own home and fields, but they'll look even bet. 
ter after you’ve been away from them a while. 


Tobacco Growers Wise to Quotas 


Growers of Maryland Type 32 tobacco voted by 
78% approval of federal marketing quotas for three 
years beginning with the 1960 crop. This reversed 
their action on the 1959 crop, when marketing quotas 
failed to pass by 274% of those voting. It takes a two- 
thirds favorable vote for marketing quotas, and the 
vote in 1959 was 64%. 

A study by University of Maryland Agricultural 
Economics Department throws added light on why 
quotas were voted in. Their study covers the last 
eight crops; four crops were sold with quotas and 
price supports, four without. Here were results: 


Without With 
Quotas Quotes 
ANOTEGO “DTICE <...ccccesesccnnes 46.2 cents 53.3 cents 
Returns from 
200,000 GGreS....2.2...c226 $71,900,000 
Returns from 
160,000 GcreéS......<:5:... $77,900,000 


There you have it—40,000 acres less tobacco sold 
for $6 million more money. And it is felt tobacco 
was of comparable quality during years of compari- 
son. 





“Hey, fellows, isn’t it about time 
to do something?” 
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A handsome “wagon” with room for 
eight — or a husky truck. Seven 
Travelall models, from 4200 to 7000 
Ib. gross vehicle weight ratings, 


It’s a comfortable vehicle to take the family 
on a visit, a “loadable” one to bring supplies 
from town. You can choose from seven IN- 
TERNATIONAL ‘Travelall models—custom or 
standard versions—to fit your needs. 

For country roads, the Travelall has higher 
clearance, shorter skirts and less overhang 
than any automobile. For unusually rough 
going, there’s a 4-wheel-drive model. 

INTERNATIONAL offers as standard a 266 
cu. in. V-8 engine that gives you both power 
and economy. For versatility, for style, for 
value see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch about the Travelall. 
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Pickups with Bonus-Load bod- 
ies have 25% more loadspace, 
one-hand tailgate feature. 









The Travelall... 
handy at so many chores! 





INTERNATIONAL 
e TRUCKS 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment * McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 





WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 








From Gulf, maker of the world’s finest motor oils.., 


NEW! COLD-PROOF HEAT-PROOF OIL 


...the only oil you ever need for complete, 
wide-range protection in all your driving 


Here is the new wide-range motor oil that of- 
fers dramatic improvements over conventional 
multi-viscosity or all-season oils. And this is 
why it can be so important to you. 

During normal cold starting your engine oil 
is at outside temperature. Yet within minutes, 
this same oil is exposed to a sizzling 300° tem- 
perature in the vital ring zone of the pistons— 
even 600° when you’re pounding over the road. 


Under such extreme temperature changes, Gulf- 
pride Single-G is at its very best! You get the 
easy starting you want, plus complete assurance 
of full-bodied protection when your engine 
reaches maximum heat. 

And this remarkable new oil keeps engines 
cleaner than ever—more free of sludge, corro- 
sion, and other troubles you seldom know about 
until they cost you money. 


New Gulfpride Single-G is truly the world ; 
finest—the newest and very best of the mosy 
modern oils. Get it now at your Gulf dealer! 
P. S. Remember this American 2 
Petroleum Institute recommenda- a 
tion—with any oil, change every 60 ol 
days in summer, every 30 days in 
winter, never to exceed 2,000 miles 

— 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
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